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FOREWORD 


The ]ats are one of the most important 
races among the Indian population today, as 
during the Muslim period, and their traditions 
go back to dim antiquity. A critical study of 
the past history of such a race on the basis of 
all the available materials cannot fail to be a 
subject of deep interest and instruction to all 
Indians. Such a study is presented in this 
^book. 

It represents the loving and devoted 
(labour of Professor Kalika R. Qanungo for 
years together. He has denied himself holidays 
^and worked at this history in my library by 
Sacrificing his vacations. All known sources, 
printed and manuscript, Persian, Marathi, 
French and English, (besides Sanskrit for the 
(mythical age), have been utilised here, and this 
History of the Jats represents a synthesis never 
(attempted before, eind leaving (so far as I can 
.ee) nothing for future workers unless new 
^naterials are discovered hereafter. Professor 
Qanungo has already proved his sound criticaL 
powers and true historical spirit in his first 
book, Sher Shah, , which at once leaped into 
the position of the standard wotk on the subject. 
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In hiB History of the Jots, he has not been 
content to be a closet student of written records 
He has lived and worked among the Jat boys 
of his former college at DeDu, he has won their 
love and confidence (as I was pleased to learn 
when 1 spent a day there three years ago) and 
has visited thetr histone places and tribal gather 
mgs and talked widi old Jats whose memones 
are nchly stored with the past The mforma- 
non he has thus gathered by a personal quest 
spread over a wide field is concentrated m this 
book and gives it a unique value 

As will be expected from the high quaLly 
of his cArher work he has here sifted the 
evidence nnparhally and reviewed events and 
characters from the broad pomt of view of 
India as a whole instead of narrowing his 
vision to a single tribe This wider outlook 
this pdulosophical detachment from the parti 
cular dynasty or community dealt with is 
specially necessary in history of India m 
the 18th century that deserves to live as a true 
histoiy Fo 5 the JsAs vrcw. osdy ovit of the 
many threads diat made up the tingled weh 
of North Indian history durmg the dechne of 
the Mughal empire The Jats Ruhelas Sikhs 
Marathas Rajputs Oudh Nawabs En glish 
Company French adventurers besides the Delhi 
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Emperors and their semi-independent nobles, — 
all entered into the criss-cross of Indian politics 
during that one century which saw the rise 
maturity and downfall of the Jats as the makers 
of Indian history; and, therefore, Professor 
Qanungo has done wisely in studying the con- 
temporary history and interplay of all of these 
Powers, before he felt himself competent to 
write this account of the Jats alone, — ^though 
very little of his labour appears on the surface 
to the reader of the following pages. 

Here is a first-rate contribution to the 
critical study of the Fall of the Mughal Empire. 
The Jat people may be congratulated on having 
secured such a historian. Possibly the ignorant 
among them may grumble that their tnbal pre- 
judices have not been flattered; but truth is 
great and will prevail, and Qanungo has sought 
truth with singleness of aim and backed by all 
the resources available to scholarship in his 
day. 


I May, 1925 


Jadunath Sarkar 




AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This volume owes lis inception to the enthusiasm 
oj my Jat pupils at Delhi for a history of their race 
which / promised to them four years bach, The 
tash proved more formidable than had appeared 
to me at the outset. The political history of the 
fats IS inextricably interwoven with the general 
history of the Mughal Empire in the eighteenth 
century , and their ongin is still a mystery to them- 
selves as well as to scholars I ventured into the 
darh and unfamiliar realms of Indian antiquity and 
ethnology to search for the lost pedigree of the fat ; 
but I do not pretend to have discovered the right 
one / am painfully aware of the many imperfections 
of this Volume Through my bad hand-writing or 
inadvertence, I have failed to preserve consistency 
in the spelling of proper names and allowed several 
regrettable errors to creep in for which a revised list 
of errata has been found necessary 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge with 
gratitude the generosity of Chaudhun Chhajju Ram 
of Alakhpura, Hissar, who has borne a considerable 
portion of the expenses of publishing this volume. 
Sentiment and duty alike impel me to thank uiy 
beloved pupils Chaudhun Sadi Ram, B A , Pandit 
Mukhyaram, B A , and others for their devoted 
services during our historical tours and investigations. 
It IS hardly necessary for me to reiterate the extent 
of my obligations to my master. Professor Jadunath 



5ar^r wlihaat whose consitmt belfj and guidance^ 
/ could have hardly hoped to iraocrse »o confidently 
JhlM strange and ohscare field of Indian history 


iMcIrncw Unlp€ttiif I 

^-30th AMI 1975 J KAUKARANJAN iQAllU^GO 



HISTORY OF THE JATS 


CHAPTER I. 

ORIGJN AND EARLY HISTORY 

Country and the people. 

The Jats Eire a( tribe so widespreacJ and 
numerous as to be almost a nation by them- 
selves, now numbering about nine million 
souls. The region mainly occupied by them 
may be roughly defined as bounded on die 
north by the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 
on the west by the Indus, on the south by a 
line drawn from Haidarabad (Sindh) to Ajmir 
and thence to Bhopal, and on the east by the 
Ganges : the Jat country spreads, so to say, in 
a fan-like form with Sindh as its base. Beyond 
the Indus there is also a sprinkling of the Jat 
population in Peshawar, BEJochistan and even 
to the west of the Sulaiman range.* This race 


• In Karman and Irak there is a mixed Jat and Gipsy 
population of about 20,000 souls, and in Makran and 
Afghanistan about 50,000 See Ana by A H Keene, ed 
Sir Richard Temple, pp, 210, 218 
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forms the backbone of the agncultnral com- 
munity m the Pnnjab, Smdh Rajputana and 
the western portion of the Gangehc Doab 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
Jats had been a compact people havmg com- 
munity of blood community of language emd 
a common religion But at present about one- 
third of them are Muslims one-fifth Sikhs and 
the rest are Hmdua The Jat is a Jat eifter all 
whether he be a Hmdu Sikh or Muslim he 
tenaaously clings to his trihal name as a proud 
heritage and with it the tradition of kinship 
They are indeed a bold peasantry theu 
country a pnde accustomed to guide the plough 
share and wield the sword with equal readmesa 
and success — second to no other Indian race 
m mdustry or courage In ph3rsique they 
b^ng to the same ethnic group as the Rajjmt 
and die Khatn and represent a type which 
approaches most closely to that ascribed to 
the traditional Aryan colonists of India The 
stature is mostly tall complexmn fair eyes 
dark hair on face plentiful head long nose 
narrow and promment but not very long * 

In character the Jat resembles the old 
Anglo-Saxon and die ancient Reman and has 
mdeed more of the characteristics of the Teuton 


Rkl «7 • Pmopi* of India, p B 
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than of the Celt in him. He is tough, slow, 
imimaginative and unemotional, lacking brilli- 
ance, but possessed of great solidity, dogged 
perseverance and an eminently practical turn 
of mind. He is hardly ever convinced by 
words without concrete facts. Sturdy inde- 
pendence aind patient vigorous labour are 
among his good points, as Ibbetson has noted. 
Another trciit of the Jat character which has been 
marked by good observers, is his strong mdivi- 
dualism. “The Jat is of all the Panjab races 
the most impatient of the tribal or communal 
control and the one which asserts the freedom 
of the individual most strongly. In tracts 
where, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field 
to themselves, and are compelled, m default of 
rival castes or enemies, to fall back upon each 
other for somebody to quarrel with, the tnbal 
ties are strong But as a rule a Jat is a man 
who does what seems right m his own eyes and 
sometimes what seems^ wrong also, and will 
not be said nay by any man . ... He is 

independent and he is self-willed; but he is 
reasonable, and peaceably inclined if left 
alolie.”* 

^ The Jat is still in the tribal stage of social 
evolution, knowing no caste distmction or 


* Ibbetson, quoted m tbe Punjab Glossary, > u 366 
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forms the backbone of the agricultural com- 
mumty in the Panjab Smdh Rajputana and 
the western portion of the Gangebc Doab Up 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
Jats had been a compact people, havmg com 
munity of blood commumty of language and 
a common rdigion But at present about one- 
third of them arc Muslims one-fifth Sikhs and 
the rest are Hmdus The Jat is a Jat eifter all 
whether he be a Hindu SOdi or Muslim he 
tenaaously clings to his tribal name as a proud 
heritage and with it the tradition of kmship / 
They are mdeed a bold peasantry then* 
coimtry a pnde accustomed to guide the plough- 
share and wield the sword with equal readmess 
and success —second to no other Indian race 
m industry or courage In physique they 
belong to the same edimc group as the Rajput 
and the Khatn and represent a type which 
approaches most closely to that ascribed to 
the traditional Aryan colonists of India The 
stature is mostly tall complexion fair eyes 
dark hair on face plentiful head long nose 
narrow and prominent but not very long * 

In character the Jat resembles the old 
Anglo-Saxon and the anaent Roman and has 
mdeed more of the characteristics of the Teuton 


P*opl* of India, p 0 
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than of the Celt in him. He is tough, slow, 
unimaginative and unemotional, lacking brilli- 
ance, but possessed of great solidity, dogged 
perseverance and an eminently practical turn 
of mind. He is hardly ever convinced by 
words without concrete facts. Sturdy inde- 
pendence and patient vigorous labour are 
among his good points, as Ibbetson has noted. 
Another trait of the Jat character which has been 
marked by good observers, is his strong indivi- 
dualism. “The Jat is of all the Panjab races 
the most impatient of the tribal or communal 
control and the one which asserts the freedom 
of the individual most strongly. In tracts 
where, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field 
to themselves, and are compelled, m default of 
rival castes or enemies, to fall back upon each 
other for somebody to quarrel with, the tribal 
ties are strong. But as a rule a Jat is a man 
who does what seems right in his own eyes and 
sometimes what seems^ wrong also, and will 

not be said nay by any man He is 

independent and he is self-willed; but he is 
reasonable, and peaceably inclined if left 
alolie.’’* 

y, The Jat is still in the tribal stage of social 
evolution, knowing no caste distinction or 


* Ibbetson, quoted in tbe Punjab Glossary, ku 366 
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kuLuusm {i e , socia] precedence based on 
birth) All the tribeamen are on a dead level 
of equahty modified oiJy hy habitual respect 
to elders y The Jat invanably mames thcr 
widow of his elder brother and this alone 
stands in the way of his being recogni 2 ed as ol 
pure Kshatnya Bat it os a custom which 
obtained m the Vedic* age ammig the pnire 
Aryans of the three higher castes 

The distinction between th? Jats and 
Rajputs both sprung bom a common stock, is 
marked by the fact that the former practises and 
the latter abstains from a usage [kiirezoa] which 
more than any other is r^arded as a cruaal test 
of relative soaal position f In the gfovem- 
ment of then* villages th^ ^:>pear m6ch more 
democratic than the Rajput th^ have less 
reverence for hereditary right and a preference 
for elected headmen The rIflm5JY feeling is- 
very strong among them Hereditary feud is 
earned on as a sacred duty An old Jat would 
hardly die in peace until he has unloaded hia 
breast by telling his hezis the good and the evd 
done unto him and his ancestors by his 

* A hi the Aig VmJa qnoud hj ZJmmOT 

la toma tw, •07 tb« widow mairi^d bar 

biabmd • Trnmger brolber 

PklMsdonell Hltierp of SmnJc^t U Ut oi ur w p t2ft ) 

t Ibbataon, C«nKi 1S31 p«n 
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neighbours and enjoining upoh thfem revenge 
for injury and return of good services. Family 
[ktinbha] may fight against family ; one sept 
agamst another, but when it is a ijuestion of 
tnbal honour, or quarrel with a rival caste, 
every member of the clan, capable of wielding 
a lathi (quarter-stafl^, will Io3'^alIy assemble to 
carry out implicitly the order of the tribal elders, 
laying aside for the moment their own differ- 
ences 

The origin of this interesting people is 
enveloped in the mist of obscurity, which the 
light of scientific research has yet to dispel In 
physical features, language, character, senti- 
ments, ideas of government, and social insti- 
tutions, the present-day Jat is undeniably a 
better representative of the ancient Vedic Aryeui 
than any member of the three higher castes of 
the Hindus, who have certainly lost much of 
their onginal character in the course of evolution 
through many centunes But the Jat^s tribal 
designation, is supposed to point to a foreign 
and less exalted origm. Viz. Indo-Scythian 
The European pioneers of Indizin antiquities 
and ethnology apparently started with the pre- 
sumption that fine and energetic martial peoples 
like the Rajput and the Jat muSt have been eom- 
iJaratively new-comers from the north-west into 
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India who overcame the effete descendanta of the 
Vedic Aryans and pushed them eastward and 
southward because withm the known histone 
period from Alexander to Ahmad Shah Durram 
the foreign immigrants have mvanahly imposed 
their rule upon the children of the soil Besides 
it 18 a known fact that several foreign hordes 
such 2 is the Sakaa Yuehchis FCushans and 
Hunas from Central Asia the reputed home of 
the Parthian races entered India tuccessively 
during the penod 100 BC — 600 AJD and 
were absorbed by Hmdu soaety If so where 
are their modem r^resentatives? The Rajput 
and the Jat with therr warlike habits imorthodox 
customs and confused traditions about their 
ongm tempted the ingenuity of the scholars 
who at once identified them with the Sakas and 
Hunas The fanciful theory of Col Tod who 
suggested kmship among the Indian Jats the 
Goths of the Roman Empire and the Juts of jut 
land cast a mighty spell upon several genera- 
tions of scholars The Jat tribe s name soimded 
m the scholarly ear like that of the Gaete Yuti 
and Yetha of the Oxus region The philologist 
for the first time raised hia note of protest against 
this Eh Trumpp and Beames* very strongly 


* Ha ramaifa i — *Tbe d)«oi7 of tla* AtTui origin of tlio 
Jatx If it U to b« orotHrown at alL nuut bare Mroocor 
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claimed a pure Indo-Aryan descent for them 
both in consideration of their physical type and 
language, which has been authoritatively pro- 
nounced as a pure dialect of Hindi, without the 
slightest trace of Scythian. But they were 
silenced by the progressing science, which 
established the unassailable dictum “Language 
is no proof of race.” 

Next, the anthropologist appeared in the 
field armed with his scientific apparatus to 
measure the skulls and noses of the various 
peoples of India for the purpose of restoring 
their lost pedigree. This investigation resulted 
in the sevenfold classification of the races of 
India by Sir Herbert Risley, who declared the 
Rajput and the Jat to be the true representatives 
of the Vedic Aryans. This was the first scienti- 
fic assault upon the Indo-Scythian theory. ^ 

argumenta directed against it than any that have yet been 
adduced Physical type and language are considerattona 
which arc not to be set aside by mere verbal resemblance, 
especially when the Words come to us mingled beyond recog- 
nition by Greek, ond Chinese [Elliot’o Memoirs of the Races 
of North-Western Provinces of India, i 135 — 137 ] 

* Risley says — “Of the people themselves [Scythians] 
alj traces seem to have vanished and the student who 
enquires what has become of them finds nothing more 
tangible than the modem conjecture that they are represented 
by the Jats and Rajputs But the groimds for this opmion 
is of the flimsiest description and consists mainly of the 
questionable assumption that the people who are called Jats 
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But science does not stand still Since then 
Rislty 8 theory and classification have been 
attacked by many scholars* on difl-crent 
grounds 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion 
as regards the vahdity of the test of anthropo- 
metry or language each considered by itself 
none can at the present state of our knowledge 
disagree with Sir Herbert Risley m his remarks 
— In India where histoncaJ evidence can 
hardly be said to exist the data ordinarily avail 
able are of three krnda — physical characteristics 
linguistic charactensbcs and religious and social 
usages Of these the first arc far the most 
trustworthy Most anthropologists mdeed, are 
inclmed to adopt without much question the 
opimon of the late Sir William Fowler who 
wrote to me some years ago that physicrJ 
characters are the beat m fact the only true test 
of race language customs etc may help or 
give indications but they are often mislead 

ct tlia pToMit daj moM twolhlng (o do witb tbe people 

wLo were known to Herodetoi am Uie Calm (Peo^ of 
India, 6C^I ] 

Antliropoineti7 b ebottt to vbere tLe fete of philology 
u e teel of race. Prof Rktsowey My* A* the phyalcel 
eothropologliC* eanaat ogMe aptm principle* of eklzll ammaa- 
itvmt, thi hktorlcel encfUlfet zntut Pot et preatmt base any 
atvPment oci thU claM of evidenca. (Qooted iB Mr Chanda • 
Ind^ArpOn Roeaa, p (J) 
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ing ”* The Jat has been declaied by all 
^eminent authorities, to pass successfully the com- 
bined test of the physical type and languagef 
of a true Aryan. 

■k/ As regards religious and social usages, all 
observers generally agree that in these points 
the Jats do not differ much from other Hmdu 
communities of admittedly Aryan origin. 
Science may be said to have succeeded fairly 
\vell in establishing the Indo-Aryan origin of 
the Jats, but this cannot meet with much accept- 
ance till they are definitely identified with some 
Aryan tribe of old mentioned in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Accurate scientific data for such mvesti- 
gation having almost disappeared, scholars have 
been compelled to proceed in this direction 
father m an unscientific way, mz , relying 
mainly upon the similanty of sounds. The 
Mahabharat contains several chapters, '(devoted 
to the description of the different tribes of the 
Panjab and Smdh — the home of the Jat people 
withm historic times^ A people known as the 

* Rialey’s Pdople of Indta, p 6 

t Gnerson notices dome Pisfica peculiarities m the Smdi 
arid Partjabi, spoken by a considerable section of the Jat com- 
iriOriity But “these peOuliarities ate probably not derived 
from invaders of Pis£ca speech, but from the stock language 
spoken by the invaders akm to the Homo-AIpmua of Eastern 
Turkestan ” fR P Chanda’s Indo-Aryan Races, p 78 ] 
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Jartrika^ is mentioned tKerem along with the- 
Madrakas — both called Bahikas or outlanders 
Sit James Campbell and Gnerfion consider this 
to bo the earhest notice of the Jats m Sanskrit 
hterature * The acnmomous reply of Kama to 
Shalya long of Madrakaa contains a graphic 
though distc^ed picture of the habits and. 
character of these people The Madras are 
always false to their friends without affec- 
tein always vncked csvicl 

That wicked people eat fried barley and fisK 
and in thor house father son mother mother" 
m law father in law imcle daughter son in- 
law brother grandsons with fncnds and. 
guests and maidservant mule and 

female together drink u^e cow s fieeh^ 
and sometimes cry sometunes laugh and 
delight m mdecent talk and songs Their 

women o v e rcome with wine dance nak ed 
They are of fair complexion and tall stattircK 


* Sir JvnM t~'.«iTT|i KfJ1 liriMa ttcm ^ forelsDcn wbo 
entered India along with tba Knati borde (about B C. 150— 
fOO) wboea greatest r^araaentetfre wa# fCa n U h ka [Bom, Cax^ 
Vol DC part 1 p 459J Crlcraoo coaJden tbam m 
degraded Aiyasi aod not tnfi/lal* ab initio Banba Mibb 
mandoDa two peoplea, ete. JsiStmat to d* ncrtb-aad, and 
JeiaikmroM hi iba aod/i near tba Km^nrU wboaa n a me a bmjt- 
iniiw l llVx tbat o{ Jate in tbe M^lwJ arty ear o£ Grlaaon^. 

See firlbaf SomAbo. Sana teal ad. by Sodbakar Dwlredl. 
Vol X. oait L DO 293J99 
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Wearing blanJ^ets, eating large quantities of 
food, shameless and lax in the observance of 
the laws of purity. The Bahikas, who have 
been expelled from the region of the Himalayas, 
the Ganges, the Jamuna, the Saras wati and 
Kurukshetra should be avoided. The Bahilcas 
are not created by Prajapati, the creator of the 
orthodox Aryans ; they are the offspring of a 
Pishach couple, named Bahi and Heek who 
dwelt on the bcuik of the Bipasa (the Beas) 
There is a town named Sakala and a river 
ncimed Apaga where a section of the Bahikas, 
known as the Jartrikas, dwell. Their character 
is very reprehensible. TTiese people, eat con- 
tentedly a large quantity of meat and boiled 
barley, or barley-bread, cow’s flesh with garlic 
and fried barley. Their women drink wine, 
laugh and deuice in public, sing indecent songs 
in a loud shrill voice like that of a camel or an 
ass ; they become very unrestrained and bois- 
terous specially on festive occasions when they 
dance and shout, calling one another, “Thou 
ill-fated one, husband-slayer etc ’’ A Bahika 
who had to sojourn for a time m the Kuru-jangal 
country sang the following song about the 
women of his country: “Though a Bahika, 

I am at present an exile in the Kuru-jEingal 
country; that tall and fair-^complexioned wife 
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of nunc dtested in her fine blanket certainly 
remembers me when she retires to rest Oh ! 
vhen shall 1 go back to my country crossing 
again the Satadra (the Sutlq) and the Iravati 
and see the beautiful females of fair complexion 
Yrearmg stout bangles dressed in blanket end 
slons eye-sides coloured with the dye of Man 
ahila, forehead cheek and dun painted with 
coUynum [tatoomg] ? When shall we cat 
imder the pleasant shade of the Shami Peelu 
and Karir loaves and balls of fned barley 
powder with waterless churned curd 
and gathering strength take away the dothes 
of the wayfarers and beat them? Among the 
Madiakas and Shakalas young and old both 
dnnk heavily and sing aloud Vainly are 
they bom who do not ^t the flesh of boars 
cocks lone asses camels and sheep 

The above sketch brings vividly before us 
a picture of the Land of the Five Rrvers and its 
people m the dassic age Its first impression 
almost leads one to suppoee that these Jartnkas 
were the ancestors of the mo dern Jats But on 
closer exammation flus identification of the two 
peoples proves most illusory The above 
extract that the Bahikaa were not created 
Prajapeifa dearly mdicates the behef of the 
dwellers of the Vedic Aryandom that the outer 
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nationalities originated from an ethnic stock or 
stocks that were quite different from the stock 
or stocks from which tliey themselves 
onginated.*^ These people were apparently 
the ancestors of the speakers of what Grierson 
calls the modern Pisaca languages^ — the Kash- 
miris, the Dards, and the Kalirs of the Hindu- 
kush. The later or outlandish Aryans were 
broad or medium headed and therefore were 
least likely to be the ancestors of the long- 
headed Jat people. The fact that the Bahika 
women wore fine blankets cind skins, perhaps 
shows that they were immigrants from some 
colder countries. The teill, fair, debauched and 
filthy women of Kashmir are perhaps the truer 
representatives of the ancient Bahika females. f 
The Jats observe some, though not all the ten 
customary ceremonials of the Hindus. The 
Upanayana ceremony does not mdeed take 
place at the usucil time, but at the time of 
mamage. It is the custom for purohds to place 
on them at their marriages the janeo or sacred 


• R P Chanda’s Indo-Aryan Races, i 42 
t The Jat women nowhere in the Panjab wrap round a 
blanket -or even cotton cloth They wear ghaghras generally 
They do not -ease themselves half bent, but sitting on the 
ground, with the ghagkra spread nut in the form of a circle 
by givmg it a clear flap 
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thread removing it a few days after marriage * 
The Bahikaa mamed withm the same goi 
[t>amsa] which the jat does not The Jals 
observe the same law of succession as that of 
the other Hmdua and in no case is the sister s 
son regarded as the lawful heir m preference 
to their own sons — a custom attributed to the 
Bahikas No doubt the orthodox Hindus of 
Smdh sUU contemptuously call the Jats of that 
province Bche^cf or aliens . but it is least likely 
diat the name of one insignificant tribe Jarfrii^a 
not known for morality character po\Nrer or 
punty of conduct should be adopted by many 
nulhons of people ml^bitmg the large stretch 
of country from Afghanistan to Malwa Besides 
no Jat tribe remembers any connection unih 
Sak.ala almost all of them beheve their 
ancestors to have been unimgnmts from the 
interior of India This suggested identification 
based on similarly soundmg tribal names alone 
cannot therefore be accepted as vahd 
Jatharas and the Jats 
As the European scholars have ransacked 
Greek and Latni literatures to esta blish the Indo- 

HoAiarpvr Did Cm* 1883 p 56 Tbe 
bare t^rrt to •grlcaltare rarelj ppifua n tt* 
tnony aep«rate]j'> »t tl)« preweribe^ tJtoo. Bajt •n 
•1 tbe time of morriafo, in cmc* of eoify nnnla0^ 

t by A- H. Kmqo, p 296 
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Scythian origin of the Jat, so some educated 
leaders of Jat society were also engaged in 
proving their undoubted Kshatriya origin by 
identifying the Jats with some one of the 
numerous warrior clans of our classic age. 
Pandit Giribar Prasad, a Jat Sanskrit scholar of 
Aligarh, employed a Shastri named Angad 
Sharma to investigate the origin of the Jats in 
the light of the orthodox literature. The 
Shastri, also depending mainly on the similarity 
of sound, lighted upon the Jatharas, as the 
hypothetical ancestors of the Jats. He pro- 
pounded a learned theory in a little Sanskrit 
pamphlet, J aiharotpatti It is a catena of all 
the cincient texts mentioning the tnbe of Jatharas, 
whose origin is related as follows in the Padma 
Purdn . — “When the son of Bhrigu [z.e , 
Parashuram] exterminated the wamor-class, 
their daughters, seeing the world empty of the 
ICshatnya and being desirous of gettmg sons, 
laid hold of the Brahmans and carefully cherish- 
ing the seed sown in their womb [Jathara] 
brought forth Kshatriya sons called Jatharas.’’* 

* i 

gn I 
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Gtowbo remarks that there la no great 
intrinsic improbabihty in the hypothesis that the 
word Jsiharat has been shortened into /at, but 
if one race is reaDy descended from the other, 
It 18 exceedingly strange diat the fact should 
never have been so stated before This diffi 
culty might be met by replying that the Jats 
have always been with very fe^v exceptions an 
ilhtcrate class who were not likely to trouble 
themselves about recordmg their mythological 
pedigrees while the story of their parentage 
vmuld not be of sufhaent interest to induce ouU 
nders to mvestigate it But a more unanswer- 
able objection is found m a passage which the 
Shastn himself quotes from the Bnhai Samhita 
(xiv 8 ) This places die home of the Jatharas 
m the south-eastern quarter whereas U is certanj 
that the Jats have come from the west Pro- 
bably the leaders of Jat soaety would refuse to 
accept as their progenitors both the Jadiaras of 
the Beswa Pandit and Smdhian Zeths of Genl 
Cunningham for the Bharatpur princes affect 
to consider themselves as of the same race as 
the Yadavas * 

The second Jat attempt at solving the 
mystery of his ongm is found in a smnTl booklet 
entitled The Ethnology of the Jats written 
* CrowM • hltihera (1574). pp 21-22. 
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by Chaudburi Lahiri Singh, a Jat pleader of 
Meerut, at the request of the Census oifficials of 
1883. This author also derives the word Jat 
from Jathara; but he differs from the author of 
the Jatharotpatti by making the Jatharas a 
foreign . people deriving their name from the 
mountain jathara, mentioned m the Mahahharat, 
Vishnu Puran and Bhagavat. The first two 
mention the coimtry of the Jatharas along with 
Kcihnga, Kashi, and Aparkashi. 

However, the Jats cannot be held to be the 
Scime people as the ancient Jatharas, because 
the doubtful testimony of the similarity of 
soimds breaks down in the face of the signi' 
ficant absence of any tradition whatsoever, con- 
nectmg the two peoples. This claim is strange 
enough even to startle die majority of the Jats. 
One might close his eyes against the absurdity 
of the case, if the Jatharas had been altogether 
ah extinct people. But they still survive m 
Southern India, without claiming any connec- 
tion with Jats. These Jathareis belong to a sub- 
section of the Deccani Maratha Brahmans called 
Kdrhadas* 


* Mr G B Jathar heis kindly supplied me with this 
valuable piece of information in a letter, dated 8th August 
1924, Deccan College, Poona 

2 
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The alleged Yadaoa origin of the Jots 
The foregoing dissertation has left the Jat 
so to say hanging in the mid-air We know 
this much that there is no scientific ground 
philological or ethnological for rejectmg his 
claim to the Indo-Aiyan blood and that he is 
neither a Scythian nor a cross between a 
Bra hma n and a Kshatnya widow [Jathar] He 
18 not a foreign mvader cither from the plains of 
Central Asia or the fictitious Jathar mountam 
but a true son of India who points to Malwa and 
Rajputana as the home of his ancestors before 
they migrated to the Panjab and the trans- 
Indus region The Jats are difficult to persuade 
that they are not descended Irom the anaent 
Yadavas though they cannot produce any 
evidence in support of thm claim Now that all 
fantastic theories £is to their ongm have exploded 
at the touch of saenxre we ennnot with justice 
refuse to accept the alleged Yndava ongm of 
the Jats at least tentativdy so long as it is not 
positive^ disproved it is only fair to put this 
tradition to the test of 'histoncal mvcstigabon 
and see whether there is any rational ground 
for behevmg m ib 

Al Benizu who wrote at the beginning of 
the eleventh century dius relates the story of 
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Sri Krishna’s birth : “TTien there was bom a 
child in the city of Mathura to Vasudeva by the 
sister of Kansa, at that time ruler of the town. 
They were a Jait family, cattle-owners, low 
Shudra people.” The Yadus, as we learn from 
the Vishnu Pur an, though somewhat above the 
Jat status of “low Shudra” of the eleventh 
century, were well-nigh approaching it, being 
little esteemed by the more orthodox Aryan 
tribes with monarchical constitution. (Wilson’s 
Vishnu Puran, pp. 602-603.) There is no 
greater improbability m denving Jat, Jat or Jut, 
— as the tribal name is pronounced m vanous 
forms in the different provinces — from the 
Indian Yadu or Yadava than from the Chinese 
Yuti or Ye-ta-Ii-to. If the phonetic difficulty 
alone stands in the way of recognising the 
Yadava origm of the Jats, there cannot be any 
objection m identifying the Jats with die Jatas 
or Sujatas, a branch of the great Haihaya 
Yadavas * ‘‘The Sujatas” says the Vishnu 

* Of the hundred sons of Kartavirya, the five pnnapal 
were Sura, Surasena, Vnshana, Madhu and Jayadhtoaja 
From the last spreing up the five great divisions of the Haihaya 
tribe, the Talajanghas, Vitihotras, Avantyas, Tundikeras, and 
Jatas also called Sujatas from the prolific number (Wilson’s 
Vishnu Puran, pp 417-418) Wilson seems to entertain a 
doubt whether the Haihayas are not the Huna and Saka tribes 
engrafted upon the great genealogical tree of the Aryans by 
the clever Puranic ethnologists The Jats were l^noWn by the 
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Puran *ttre nof commonly apedfied /or their 
great number* (Wibon p 418 footnote 
20) So we need not wonder if the Brihat 
Samhita or any otKer later Sanalcnt work doc» 
not mention the Jatas by their p>articular tribal 
designation It may be argued that the 
Haihayaa were a southern people inhabiting 
the region of die Narmada and were therefore 
httle likely to be the ancestors of the modem 
jata who are mainly found in Smdh and the 
Panjab We may point out that the Jats are 
not even to this day rare m die Narmada 
Valley in Bhopal and other places and that 
the Haihayaa are also mentioned among Ae 
Western Peoples m Ae Brihat SamhUa (Sans 
text chap 14 p 291) The tribe of Yadu 
gradually shifted towards Ac norA west The 
Jat clans of Bal Bhular Chahal and Kahlon 
point out to Malwa Dhamagar [Dhar] and Ae 
Deccan as Aeir original home (Rose s Punjab 
Glossary u ) 

Tlie Einaent Yadavas like Ae modem 
Jats were not a homogeneous tribe but a com 
posite race raAer a confederacy of tribes 
consisting of Andakas Bhojas Kukkuras 


MfM SoM Abart, txiMnj ot})«r ume*, u B«»m« tcy** 
W sbAll tneet tLiw conteedoia In tl>« appendix 
YmiMM 
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Dashamas etc. Prolific were the progeny of 
Yadu; so are the Jats to-day. But it will be 
too far from the truth to maintain that this multi- 
plication is due to birth alone. The affiliation 
of one tribe into another was a common pheno- 
menon in the tribal stage of society. The facts 
that there are conflicting traditions about the 
origin of the different Jat gots and that even 
the Babbars of Dera Gha 2 d Khan claim to be 
jats, clearly illustrate this. These were 
apparently an out-landish people affiliated to 
the Yadu clan. This is supported by a passage 
in die Bhagavat Puran which says that King 
Sagara, after extermmating the Haihayas, 
turned his arms against the Saka, Yavana, and 
Barbaras who had fought as the alhes of the 
Haihayas, against his ancestors (Sans, text, 
skanda ix, chap. 8). The Harivamsa describes 
a long standing hereditary feud between the 
descendcints of Puru and Yadu, — ^which w£is 
also a struggle between orthodoxy and hetero^ 
doxy, a struggle between the pure Indo-Aryans 
and the out-landish peoples headed by the 
Yadavas. A similar phenomenon of a tribal 
feud in which even aliens range themselves 
tuider one faction or another has not altogether 
^disappeared in the Rohfak and Delhi districts, 
where the country-side is divided into two 
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factions — Dahiya and Aliulanaa "*the Gtijars 
and Tagas of tKe tract the Jaglan Jats of ihapa 
Naultha, and the Uitm^ Jats of Rohtak joining^ 
the Dahiyaa and the Huda Jats of Rohtak 
joining the Ahulanoa TTus division runs right 
through Sonepat and more famtly through Delhi 
tahsil and is so firmly rooted in the pc^mlar 
mind that Muhammadans even class themselves 
vnth one or the other party Thus the Muham- 
madan Gujars of Ranch i-Gujran call them 
selves Dahiyaa and so do all the neighbouring 
vilhiges (Rose s Punjab Glo4sary n 220) 
Modem history does not contain a more faithful 
picture of the tribal feuds of the bygone ages 
The race of Yadu suffered a fearful retribu- 
tion at the hands of Paraahuram who had all 
but exterminated the ungodly and tyrannical 
wamoT-caste The few fugitives from his 
terrible battle-axe took shelter in moimtams or 
concealed themselves among the lower classes 
Without instruction and without ceremonials 
they grew up like Shudras The liberal nunded 
Rishi KasKyapa reclaimed them and reaLoted 
them to the rrmk of Kshatnyas This was 
perhaps the fir s t creation of a class of Neo- 
^HKntnyas THfft that of the Agiu kulas m the 
subsequent ages The Kassab [Kashyap] 
Gotn J6ts with pretensions to Rajput blood may 
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thus owe their kinship with the ancient Yadavas, 
to the good services of their patron saint. 

V The Jat community has been, within 
historic times, the great refuge of the high caste 
victims of Hindu social tyranny, and the up- 
Iifter of the depressed and untouchables to a 
more respectable status, transforming all 
recruits to a homogeneous Aryan mould both 
in physique and sentiment. If the origin of 
the jat is to be correctly traced we must ascend 
the main stream and not the tributaries. To 
say that the Jat is of foreign ongin, because 
some out-landish tnbes were admitted mto his 
commimity is as absurd as to say that the 
Ganges descends not from the Himalayas but 
from the Vindhya because the Son brings some 
waters of the latter mountain to swell her 
stream 

Migration of the People. 

There is no authentic history of how the 
Jats migrated to the north-west, beyond the 
boundary of India, because even at the dawn 
of Indian history, they, were found in occupa- 
tion of the country between Kirman and 
Mansura, and other tracts, bordering on Persia 
by the early Arab geographers and historians.*^ 


* Elliot’s History of India i 14, 449 , u 247 
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They were the first Hindu people with whom 
the Arabs came mto contact* and all the Hmdus 
were known to the Araba by the name /of only 
They formed the rear of the far flung Hmdu 
dominion then beginning to retire to the east 
of the Indus before the impetuous onset of 
Islam Thia eastward retreat of a section of 
the Jats has to a great extent lent colour to the 
theory that they were barbarian mvaders of 
India It IS likely that die Jats alwa}^ enter 
prising md eager for militaiy service, migrated 
beyond the Indus as mercenaries of the Persian 
and Maurya Elmperors They su fl ered a good 
deal m the subsequent ages for then heresy 
against orthodox Brahmanism In Brndh they 
were reduced from the status of rulers to that 
of helots by the Brahman usurper Chach And 
this defiance of orthodox was greatly respon 
aible for the social degradation of the Jats durmg 
the Middle Ages 

The Jats and their early history 

The various waves of migration from 
Central Asia in the early centunes of the 
Christian era partly submerged and partly 
swept the Jats and other Indian races back iq»n 
the shores of the Indus The inaccessible 
desert of Smdh became the new home of the 
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Jats. They had lost their caste, owing to their 
intercourse with impure races, their unreformed 
ways of life, and indifference to the rules of 
-caste and Brahmanical teaching. They had 
become half Mlechchas* just like the poorer 
section of the Hindus of Kabul, who are but 
half Muhammadans in the eyes of the orthodox. 
It was perhaps for this reason that Yuan 
Chwang calls the king of Sindh in the seventh 
-century A.D. a Shudra (Beal, Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, ii. 272) and Al-Beruni 
found the Jats in no higher social grade in the 
eleventh century. TTiere they settled as agri- 
cultunsts and lived under their old tnbal 
organization, which, however, was replaced 
later on by a monarchy. 

The author of Mujmal-ut-T warily records 
an interesting legend that a joint embassy was 
sent by the Jats and Meds of Sindh to the Court 
■of king Duryodhana, asking for a ruler to 
govern them “The Jats and Meds. dwelt 
in Sindh and on the banks of the river which 


* One modern writer remarks "These Jats of the Indus 
Vplley have never adopted the institution of caste m its 
Integrity, and are regarded by the rest of Hmdus With a feeling 
whtch^embodied in the expression Baheka or ahens (Asia, 
by A H Keene, p 296) This is undoubtedly the same 
terms as Baheehfl of the Mahabharat applied to Jartnkas, 
Madrasj nnd peoples of Sindhu-Sauvira 
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18 Bahar (mouth of the Indus?) The Meds- 
held the ascendancy over the Jats and put 
diem to great distress which compelled them 
to take refuge on the other side of the nver 
Pafean (Panjnad nver?) hut bang accustomed 
to the use of boats they used to cross the nver 
and make attacks on the Meds who were 
owners of sheep It so came to pass that the 
Jats enfe^led the Meds lolled many of them 
and plundered their coimtiy The Meds then 
became subject to the Jats 

One of the Jat chiefs (seemg the state to 
which the Meds were reduced) made the people 
of his tribe imderstand that there was a time 
when the Meds attacked the Jats and harassed 
them and that the Jats m their turn had done 
the same with the Meds He impressed upon, 
their mmda the utility of both tribes hvmg m 
peace and then advised the Jats Eind Meds to 
send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajushan 
(Ouryodhana) son of Dahrat (Dhntnraahtra), 
and beg of him to appomt a kmg to whose 
authonty both tribes might suhrait After 
some discussions ih^ agreed to act upon it 
and the Emperor Dajushan nominated hia sister 
DassaJ [Dushala] wife of kmg Jandrat [Jaya 
dratha] a powerful pnnee to rule over the Jats 
and Meds Dassal went and took care of the 
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countries and cities There was no Brahman 

or wise man m the country. She therefore 
wrote a long letter to her brother for assistance, 
who collected 30,000 Brahmans from all 
Hindustan, and sent them with their goods and 
dependents to his sister” (Elliot, i. 104.)*^ 

Though the story cannot be literally true, 
it seems to be a vague reminiscence of an 
immigration into Sindh of a colony of pure 
Aryans, mostly Brahmans, from the middle 
country. TTiese were perhaps invited by some 
enlightened prince who thought of reclaiming 
his subjects and clansmen from ignorance and 
heresy. Perhaps the name of the famous city 
of BrahmEinabad points to the place where the 
Brahmeui immigrants first settled. They pros- 
pered under the patronage of the native princes 
till they became so powerful that about 1 0 A. H. 
Chach, the Brahman father of Dahir, — ^usurped 
the throne of his master. King Sahasi Ray II 
through the influence of the fair but faithless 
queen Suhandi, who had fallen in love with 

* Tins IS no doubt a legend wbicb is not eveh count- 
enanced by the Mahahharat However, we have a strilong' 
twelfth century parallel to it m the history of Bengal Adisur, 
the reputed founder of the Sur dynasty invited five Brahmans 
from Kanauj to officiate as his priests, who afterwards revived 
Brahmanism m Bengal and became founders of orthodox 
Brahman families there 
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him He married the widowed queen formally 
and reigned vigorously for 40 years, leaving 
behmd him the reputation of a wise and onhght 
•ened pnnce But he was an implacable foe of 
the Jata the bulk of whom were reduced to 
•serfdom He degraded the Jats and Luhanas 
and bound over their chie^ He took hostages 
from them and confined them m the fort of 
Brahmanabad 

He obliged them to agree to the fidlowmg 
terms That they should never wear any 
swords but sham ones that they should never 
wear tmdergarments of shawl velvet or silk 
>that th^ should put no saddles on their horses, 
■and should ke^ thenr heads and feet uncovered 
that when they went out they should lake their 
■dogs with them that they should carry fire- 
wood for the kitchen of the chief of Hrahmana 
bad they w’^ to furnish gindes and spies and 
were to be faithful when employed in such 
offices {Chach Noma Elli ot i 151) When 
Muhammad Bin Qasim invaded the tcmtory of 
Dahir the Jats of the western border joined the 
invader while those of the eastern countries 
fought for Dahir (Sec Chach iVama Mirza 
Kahcdi Beg s translation pp 124 137 ) 

After the complebon of the conquest 
Muhammad Bm Qaaim asked the a minister 
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of Dahir who was made wazir by the conqueror, 
what was the position of the Jats in the time 
of his late master. He replied that “they were 
not allowed to wear soft clothes, used to wear a 
black blanket beneath (/angr?), and throw a 
sheet of coarse cloth over their shoulders . 
They used to take their dogs with them when 
they went out of doors, so that they might by 
these means be recognised... . It was their 
business to conduct parties from one tribe to 

another the caravans used to travel day and 

night under their guidance. There is no 
distinction among them of great and small. 
They have the disposition of savages, and 
always rebelled against their sovereign. They 
plunder on the roads, and within the territory 
of Debal all jom with them in their highway 
robberies (Elliot, i. 187). The change of 
rulers brought no improvement of their lot ; 
Muhammad Bm Qasim mamtained the former 
rules regardmg them. The Jats were in in- 
dependent possession of the country of Kaikan 
(supposed to be m south-eastern Afghanistan, — 
Elliot, i 383), which was conquered from them 
by the Arab general Amran Bin Musa in the 
reign of the Khalif Al-Mutasim-bi-llah, — ^A. D. 
833-81 1 , (Elliot, i 448). During the same 
reign another expedition was sent against the 
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Jata who had seized upon the roads of Hajar (?) 

and spread terror over the roads and 
planted posts in all directions towards the desert 
They were overcome after a bloody conflict of 
twenty five days Twenty seven thousand of 
them were led in captivity to grace the triumph 
of the victor It was a custom among these 
people to blow their horns when rnnrphnlled 
for battle (Elliot n 247 ) 

Other scanty nobces of the Jats m Persian 
histones prior to the reign of Aurangzib are not 
-of any pohbcal importance but they are 
eminently iflustrative of ihejx nabonal chaiacter- 
isbcs They have shown m all penods — 
whether against Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni or 
against Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali — 
the same propensity to fall upon the rear of a 
rebeatmg army undeterred by die heaviest 
-odds or the terror wsptrmg fame of great con- 
•querors When encountered they showed the 
aame obstinate and steady courage unmmdful 
of die carnage on the field or of the miseries 
that vrarc in store for diem after defeat Th^ 
aeem to have a wonderfully short memory as 
regards the terrible lessons taugbt by the mcra 
less sword of their enemies 

Hie Jats had the audaaty to attack the 
■ar my of Mahmud of on his return from 
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JSomnath. His seventeenth expedition was 
undertaken for chastising them. He had to fight 
a great naval battle in which his genius shone 
no less splendidly than on land “He led a 
large force towards Multan, and when he 
arrived there he ordered fourteen hundred boats 
to be built each of which was armed with three 
firm iron pikes, projectmg one from the prow 
and two from the sides, so that anything which 
■Ccime in contact with them would infallibly be 
-destroyed. In each boat were twenty archers, 
with bows and arrows, grenades, and naphtha ; 
•and in this way he proceeded to attack the Jats, 
who having mtelligence of the armament, sent 
their families into the islands and prepared 
themselves for the conflict. They launched, - 
accordmg to some four, and according to others 
eight thousand boats, manned and armed, 
ready to engage the Muhammadans Both 
fleets met, and a desperate conflict ensued. 
Every boat of the Jats that approached the 
Mushm fleet, when it received the shock of the 
pro]ectmg pikes was broken and overturned. 
Thus most of the Jats were drowned and those 
ivho were not so destroyed were put to the 
-sword. The SiJtan’s army proceeded to the 
places where their families were concealed and 
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took them all pnsoners (Taba^ai i Ak^ori 
quoted m ElUiot u 478) 

After the defeat of PnthvirB] m 1 192 A D 
the Jata of Hanana raised the standard of tribal 
revolt and under a capable chief named 
Jatwan besieged die Muslim commander at 
Hansi On receiving thin news Qutb-ud-dm 
marched twelve /orsff^/is i e , about 40 miles 
during one night Jatwan raised the siege of 
Hansi and prepared for an obstinate conflict 
The armies attacked each other says die 
author of Ta] ul Maasir like two hills of steel 
and the field of battle [on the borders of the 
Eager country] became tuhp-dyed with the 
blood of wzunoTS Jatwan had his standards 
of God plurahty and ensigns of perdition 
lowered by tbe hand of power (EUIiot n 21 8) 
About 1530 the Jats formed mandah* round 
Sunam and Samana with die Bhattis Minas 
and kmdred tribes widiheld tribute and plund 
ered the roads Sultan Muhammad Bm Tughlaq 
marched against them destroyed their mandalM 
and they were tom from their old lands and 

* Mendel W tut ■ dronghoU m EOlot wiiJp oiw. ft 
Titf n ■ cDtif«lec»C7 tmlon cf ••rwj or tribe* for ■ 

common object eod mtrtoel aaaiatxsco. Soeb or tintoH n n . 
iboo^ i»ro b nert nnknown eran now to tbei I»rt of tbo 
coontiy formed ettbex for comimnml tol«*««t» or for rerbdns 
demuidr end tnalctoy tb rir jtl«T«BCor fell. 
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scattered {Tarikh-i~Firozshaht, Elliot, iii. 245) 
Timur dwells with considerable satisfaction on 
his suppression of the Jats, whom he describes 
as a robust race, demon-like in appearance and 
as numerous as ants and locusts, a veritable 
plague to the merchants and wayfarers. 
{Maljuzat-i-Timuri, Elliot, iii. 429). 

Babur found the Jats living amongst the 
mountains of Nil-ab and Bhera, where they 
acknowledged the ascendancy of the Gakkar 
chiefs {Memoirs of Babur, A. S. Beveridge, 
p. 387). They still retained their old turbulent 
and predatory habits. He says: “If one go 
into Hindustan the Jats and Gujars always pour 
down in countless hordes from hill and plain 
for loot in bullock and buffalo. These ill- 
omened peoples are just senseless oppressors ! 

When we reached Sialkot, they fell in 
tumult on poor and needy folks who were 
coming out of the town to our camp, and 
stnpped them bare. I had the silly thieves 
sought for, and ordered two or three of them 
cut to pieces.” {Ibid, p. 454). 

During the penod of confusion intervening 
between the death of Babur and the accession 
of Sher Shah to the throne of Delhi, one bold 
robber chief Fath Khan Jat of Kot Kabulah 
devastated the whole tract of Lakhi Jungle, and 
3 
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kept in ferment the high roads from Lahor to 
Panipat Hafbat Khan Niaaa governor of the 
Panjab on behalf of Sher Shah crushed him 
after a severe campaign * The jAts had little 
scope for their lawless activity under the strong 
government of the Surs and the Mughals down 
to the accession of Aurangzib Thty remained 
quiet till the religious persecution of that 
Emperor and the misrule of the provincial 
yicezcfya goaded diem mto rebellion 


* lOon opendoo* KlUa Jat 

(Aotlkor • Shoh pp 30S311) 



CHAPTER II. 

JAT HISTORY IN AURANGZIB’S REIGN 

Hindu leaction and the Rise of the Jat Power, 

After the enchanted sleep of a century, 
administered successivley by the hypnotic spell 
of Akbar, the genial indifference of Jahangir, 
and the mild pattmgs of Shah Jahan, Hindu 
India woke to life again in the second half of . 
the seventeenth century, being rudely shaken 
by the pious activity of the saintly Emperor 
Aurangzib. Accustomed to look upon the 
occupant of the throne of Delhi, though of an 
alien faith, as the Shadow of God on earth, 

the awakened Hindus 
foima to their surpnse and sorrow that the 
impartial Ruler of Hindustan had changed into 
a militant missionary of Islam. He reverted to 
the old and forgotten ways. Jaziya (poll-tax) 
was reimposed , temple destruction and image- 
breaking went on briskly under strict imperial 
supervision, cart-loads of broken idols came m 
from all quarters, cind were buried under the 
stair-cases of the Jeima mosques of Delhi and 
Agra. Hindus were excluded from public 
offices, and an ordmance was issued to dismiss 
all Hindu clerics from the revenue department. 
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Hindu rebgioua faira were abolished and. 
public celebration of their festivala prohibited 
Custom duty was altogether abolished m the 
case of Muslim traders while that on the Hindus 
was retained at the old rale Hindus were 
tempted out of heathemsm by the grant of State 
subsidies In short Every device short of 
massacre in cold blood was resorted to m order 
to convert heathen subjects • We are not 
mchned to attribute this either to Auiangrib s 
deliberate wickedness depravity of heart or 
short sighted pohcy This was rather the out- 
come of the severe and uncompromising pursuit 
of an idea neither eccentnc nor vicious His 
fault lay m his failure he earned to his grave 
his unfulfilled dream of an Islamic India 

However by thia open enmity Aurangzib 
unknowingly revived Hindu Nationaham 
which the cruel londness of his predecessors 
had well mgh succeeded m killing From the 
far-off Maharashtra came the pulsation of a new 
hfe "wduch moved northwards shrxing die para- 
lysed Innb of FCndu society In the Panjab 
persecution turned a humble sect of sentimental 
devotees mfn ferocious warnors The Sikhism 
of Gum Govind was a veritable counterblast to 
Islam Fanatiasm was met with fanatiasm 


Suk>r HUL <4 Aann^h QL 290. 
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Sikhs Went out to fight Muslim armies singing, 
is of tho l^halsa who fights in the Van, 
who slays a Khan/' Aurangzib’s attempt to 
imprison Jaswant’s wives and infant son opened 
the eyes of the Rajputs. The brave Durgadas 
led the way and the Rathor blades were un- 
sheathed for the defence of liberty and religion. 
His countrymen paid a tribute to his memory, 
saying “Had not Durga been bom in the house 
of *Askam, all would have been circumcised. ’’ 

In 1669, another sturdy race, the Jats 
livmg almost under the very shadow of the 
impenal capital rose in revolt. This was but 
one flare of the mighty conflagration, kindled 
throughout India, by the missionary zeal of the 
Emperor. The Jat peasants of the Mathura and 
Agra districts had long been the victims of 
oppression and misrule Their religious sus- 
ceptibilities were shocked by the destmction of 
the Hmdu temples of Mathura, whose lofty 
spires seehied to mock the edifices of Agra. 
They saw their fields devastated and their wives 
and daughters earned OS' to gratify Muslim lust. 


* It 18 said once a Jat carried off the palm of poetic victory 
from a charan by reciting the followmg extempore hnes — 

^ MKI-Ochl I 

^ ^ -ft oTT^ II 

JVIarwar Census Report (vferftaclil&t) 1892, vol iii p 56 
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One faujdar of Mathura Murshid Quli Khan 
used to make rmda upon the villages to procure 
beautiful women Another mhunoua practice 
of hi8 was this at the tune of Hindu fans and 
festivals the lOian painting his forehead 
and wearing a dhoti Itkf? a Hmdu used to walk 
up and down m the crowd Whenever he saw 
a woman whose beauty filled even the Moon 
with envy he snatched her away like a wolf 
pouncmg upon a flock and placing her in the 
boat which his men kept ready on the bank 
(of the Jarauna) he sped to Agra • 

Aumngzib appomled as governor of 
Mathura Abdun Nabi a religious man in 
the sense understood by his master He 
entered heartily mto the Emperor s pohey of 
rootmg out idolatry end fell m fight against 
the Jats (about 1 0th, May 1 666) The victonous 
rebels under the leadership of Gokla the 
zammdar of Tilpat looted pargana Sadabad 
So serious was the menace that the Mughal 
Government offered him p>ardon on the condition 
of givmg up his booty The r^ief refused to 
come to terms Aurangzib sent a very strong 
army under Radandaz Khan Hassan All Khan 
and other high officers and himself marched 


• Saibir i Hlttorf of Axtrmngjih BL 332. 
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from Delhi to the affected area Hassan Ali 
delivered an attack upon three fortified villages 
of the Jats and won a very costly victory. The 
peasants fought long and steadily, displaying 
that cool obstinate valour which has ever 
characterised them. When resistance became 
hopeless, many of them slew their women and 
rushed upon the Mughals to sell their lives 
dearly. Gokla mustered 20,000 men and 
offered fight to the imperial forces at a place 20 
miles from Tilpat, charging their lines most 
gallantly. But courage could hardly make up 
the deficiency in disciplme and equipment. 
After a very long and bloody contest, they had 
to give way before the superior discipline and 
artillery of the Mughals. They fell back 
upon Tilpat, and there held out for three days. 
The Mughals lost 4000 men in killing 3000 
rebels Gokla was taken pnsoner, his limbs 
were hacked off one by one on the platform of 
the police office of Agra. [Sarkar’s Hist oj 
Aurangzih, in. 330-336]. Gokla’s blood did 
not flow m vam , it watered the newly-sprouted 
seedimg of liberty in the heart of the Jats 

Rajaram Jot {1686-1688) 

Fifteen years after the death of Gokla Jat, 
a more capable leader appeared among the Jats 
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in the person of Rajaram son of Bhajja Smgh 
laird of Sinsani * He united his own 
the Sinsinwar Jats with the Sogotias under 
their chief Ramchehra who owned the castle 
of Sogor t He gave the disorderly host of 
tribesmen the appearance of a regular army 
embodied m regiments equipped with firearms 
and trained to obey their captains Small 
forts {garhfj were buJt at advantageous posi 
bona amidst the almost trackless jungles of 
die Jat country and strengthened by rnud walls 
that could defy artillery 

Rajaram Soon put an end to the authonty 
of the Mughals m the Agra district closing the 
roads to traffic knd plundering many viUages 
Safi Khan the governor of Agra became pracb 
cally besieged m the city and it was after a 
very severe fightmg that Mir Abul Fazl the 
faujdar of the place succeeded m saving 
Akbar s tomb at Silomdra from bemg sacked 
by Rajaram The Jats soon showed greater 
audaaty Near Dholpur they surprised the 

* 16 mQM n w of Bbanlpar 

t Soffor b (pelt u Scggh^ In tte Frenct M3 of 

It Um f o u r miles to Um sinitli rmi of Bbsnlpur Ru^mm 
Sofforfs snd Kl^mclisly! Sogoria si esc Uie jjromlosiit le«<leis 
of cKelr goi Sorsi M*I e sp t g reJ Bbarslptzr from tl»e l»*t 
retbes u awkwArd rmvt i occtm 
Dowhstb sx6^pt lb tlw Ftencb M3 
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•camp of the renowned Turani warrior Aghar 
Khan and carried off his carts, horses and 
'Women. The Khan while pursuing the raiders, 
was killed with his son-in-law, and 80 followers. 

Worn out with the unending chase of 
the Maratha fox in the south, the unhappy 
Emperor was startled at the yell of the Jat - 
wolves howling for their prey under the 
very walls of his capital. ^As early as 
May, 1686, Aurcingzib had recognised the 
gravity of the situation by detaching against the 
Jats a great general, Khan-i-Jahan Kokaltash 
Zafar Jang. Now the success of Rajaram and 
the failure of Khan-i-Jahan thoroughly alarmed 
Turn, and in December he ordered his son 
Azam to go there and command the operations 
in person But the prince had only reached 
Burhanpur, when he was recalled to the 
Emperor’s side by the more pressmg need of 
retrieving Mughal prestige before Golkonda 
(July 1687) The prince’s eldest son, Bidar 
Bakht, a gallant lad of 17, was however sent 
(in December 1687), to assume the supreme 
command in the Jat war, while Khcin-i-Jahan 
y\^as to continue as his adviser and chief officer 

But before the prince could arrive, the Jat 
leader committed more atrocities. Early in 
il 688, Mir Ibrahim of Haidarabad {newly 
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entitled Mahabat Kixan) was marching to hwt 
viceroyalty of the Panjab Near Sikandra he 
NVBis encamped on the bank of the Jamuna» 
when RajaTEun attacked him but was repulsed 
after a long and stut^xim fight with the loss of 
400 men while the Mughals lost 190 m killed 
and ^vounded Rajaram soon returned to the 
scene and profiting by the delay m the roming 
of Shaiata Khan the new subahdar of Agra 
he plundered Akbar s tomb * taking away its 
carpets gold and silver vessels lamps etc and 
damagmg the buildmg Khan i Jahan did 
nothing to check him 

Bidar Bakht on his arrival infused greater 
vigour into the Mughal operations At this 
tune an internecine war was raging between 
the Shekhawat and Chauhan clans of Rajputs 
for lands m the Bagthana and some other 
parganas The Chauhans enlisted the support 
of Rajaram while the Shekhawats gamed the 
armed help of the Mughal faiqdar of Mewat 
A severe battle was fought between them near 


Ulnrardu, \32b Mmord (U 320) dda " Itxj bofia 
tSeii pillasQ bj breaktos b» tbo sreat gala of b*o nni wtlcb 
It bad. robbing tb« rmlnabl* prodoo* atona* and pUtea of 
gold tllrer and deatooytng arbai tbay were no* able t» 
carry away Dragghic o«t th* bonaa of i4Jcbar tfiajf tbiW 
th*fn angrdf Wo tba fin and bditl tbam. 
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the village of Bijal. The Rajputs grappled 
with one another in deadly animosity, and 
many were slain on both sides. In the thick of 
the contest, Raj’aram was shot dead by a Mughal 
musketeer hiding in a tree (4th July 1688). 

Rajah Bishun Singh’s campaign against the Jats. 

After the death of Rajaram, the leadership 
of the Jats was assumed by his old father Bhajja 
Singh of Smsani. “Bishun Singh Kachhwa, 
the new Rajah of Amber (Jaipur), was appoint- 
ed by the Emperor as faujdar of Mathura with 
a special charge to root out the Jats and take 
Sinsani as his own jagir [Ishwardas, 133a]. 
He gave the Emperor a written undertaking to 
demolish the fort of Sinsani (Ishwar, 1 39a, 
135?>), as he was burning to distmguish himself 
and win a high mansah like his father Ram 
Smgh and grandfather Mirza Rajah Jai Singh. 
Bidar Bakht laid siege to Smsani. But the 
campaign in the jungles of the Jat country 
severely taxed the mvading army. 

The Mughals before Sinsani had to 
undergo great hardship from scarcity of 
provisions and water, as the enemy by frequent 
attacks cut ofF the gram-convoys and watering 
parties. Incessant night-attacks kept the 
siege-camp m perpetual alarm “The men 
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Were prostrated by hunger and the wntmwN 
perished in large hUmbcra through weakness 
But ihe besiegers held tenaciously bn and 
in four months earned thfeiT trebches to 
the gats of the fort mounted guns on raised 
platforms and laid mmes The jungle round 
"the fort was cleared One mine under the gate 
was fired but the Jats having previously 
detected it and blocked its further side with 
stones the charge was driven backwards 
destroying many of the artilleiymen and super 
vising officers of the Mughal army A second 
mine was then laid and earned under the wall 
m a month s time. It was successfully fired 
(end of January 1690) the wall was breached^ 
the Jat defenders limng it were blown up and 
the Mughals stormed the fort after three hours 
-of stubborn oppKMrtion The Jats disputed 
every mch of the gfiound and were dispersed 
only after losing 1500 of their men On the 
imperial side 200 Mughals fell and 700 Rajputs 
were slam or wounded The remnant of the 
gamson was put bo the sword flshwardaa 
136b-137a M A 334 Hamid ud-dm s 
AhJ^ahi § 26] 

Next year (2lBt May 1691) Rajah Bishun 
Singh surprised llie other Jat stronghold of 
Sogor The Rajah hastened Ihere with the 
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imperial army. By chance, as the gate of this 
little fort was kept open at the time for admit- 
ting grain, the invaders entered it at the gcJlop, 
slaying all who raised their hands and taking 
500 of the rebels [Ishwar] . The result of 
these operations was that the new Jat leaders 
went into hiding in ‘nooks and comers’ 
unknown to the imperialists. The tnbesmen 
returned to the peaceful work of cultivation and 
the district enjoyed peace for some years.* 

Churaman Jat (1695-1721). 

Churaman, ihe^ounger brother of Raja- 
ram, assumed the leadership of the Jats after 
the death of his father Bhajja Singh of Smsani. 
“He had a genius for organization and making 
clever use of opportunities, “f combining in 
his character the stubbornness of a Jat with the 
cunning and political sagacity of a Maradia. 
His moral maxim was that of the sixteenth 
century Muslim theologians like Sayyid Rafi- 
ud-dm Safavi, who assiduously preached to the 
faithful that no faith should be kept with the 

’* This section is partly a summary, and for the most part 
quotation verbaitm from Prof J N Sarhar’s article "The ■/ 
Breaking-up of the Mughal Empire Jats and Gaura” 
published m the Modern Review, October, 1923 

t Prof J N Sarkar’s article “Jats and Gaurs ” — Modem 
Review, October, 192^ 
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infidel * Churaman aerved many a Muslim 
miistcr but be was never faithful to any for 
faithfulness sake He was a hard practical 
poLhcian who could boast of never losing his 
head imder the impulse of any noble sentiment 
like fidehty, honour or compassion which had 
indeed no room m his cold heart yet this was 
the man who built up the Ibrtime of the Jats and 
■made the Jat Power an important political 
factor to be reckoned with m die aghteendi 
century pohtica of Northern India 

The author of Imad as^aadat gives the 
i foDowing account of the early career of Qiura 
man He began his career as the leader of 
a gang of highwaymen plundermg caravans 
and wayfarers Withm a short time he 
■collected under his command 500 horse and 
one thousand footmen Nanda Jat the father 
of Bhure Smgh and grandfather of Daya Ram 
and Bhup Smgh the notorious castellans of 
Hathras emd Mudsan also jomed him with 1 00 
horsemen As his establishment became too 
large to be mamtamed by die plundamg of 
merchant caravans he began to loot parganas 
[At this tune he bmlt a place of refuge m a 
low marshy and thickly wooded tract about 46 


Dora • of l4akhxa%4-A}aghMnM, p 137 
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^os from Agra, digging a deep moat around 
it. There he used to deposit his booty, and, 
by gradual additions, it was turned into a mud 
fort which afterwards became known as Bharat- 
pur.J He brought some Hmdu Chamars from 
the neighbouring villages, and settling them 
there, entrusted its defence to them. When 
his army grew to 14,000 men, he left one 
of his trustworthy brethren vdth sufficient 
men and materials of war in charge of 
Bharatpur, cind himself started on a plunder- 
ing expedition towards Kota and Bundi where 
he looted many caravans and acqmred a rich 
booty. Bemg more enterpnsing than those who 
had preceded him, he not only mcreased the 
number of his soldiers, but also strengffiened 
them by the addition of fusiliers (musketeers) 
and a troop of cavalry whom he shortly after 
set on foot. . .and having robbed many of the 
ministers of the Court on the road, he attacked 
the royal wardrobe and the revenue sent from 


the provinces [Fr. MS. / 41.] . ..About 1704 
he recovered Smsani from Mughal possession, . 


hut lost it again in Oct. 1705. [Prof. J 
Sarkeir, Moderk Review, Oct , 1923.] 


N. 


Greater opportimities came to the robber- 


* Imad-usSaadat, Pers text p 55 
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chief when Aurangzib closed hia >veaiy eyes 
m the Dathjn in 1707 Bahadur Shah and 
Aiara prepared for a decisive fight at Jajau not 
far from Samugarh where Fortune had placed 
the crown of Hindustan upon dieir fadier a 
brow Churaman collected his tribcainen and 
hung about the neighbomhood of bodi armies 
looking out for an opportunity to attest his 
timely zeal for the victor by falling upon die- 
camp and baggage of die vanquished He 
became eminently successful » securing at die 
end a very rich booty as well as a mansah oF 
j!l500 xjf 500 horse bestowed upon bun by 
the victorious Bahadur Shah CKurainan made 
an intelligent investment of his vast wealth by 
buildmg forts collecting men and winning 
over hjs enemies But as the government of 
Bahadur Shah was fairly strong he chose to 
be faithful to it and render good services to 
justify hia newly acquired rank as an imperial 
commander He accompanied Bahadur Shah 
to Labor m 1711 and there witnessed the 
battle of succession among his four unworthy- 

sons in 1712 I 

Jahandar Shah the eldest son of the late 
Emperor a profligate fool now disgraced the 
throne of Aurangzib He was old in years 
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(about fifty at this time), but worse th&n a child 
in' frivolity and frolicsomeness, a slave to his 
sweet-voiced concubme Lai Kunwar, and pas- 
sing the few inglorious days (ten months) of 
his reign in midnight revelry and morning 
slumber, preferring fiddlers to soldiers, and 
loving to play at night the part of the Great 
Monkey, Hanuman, by setting fire to a mimic 
city of Lanka. A successful rebel who had 
carved out a pnncipaJity for himself, could 
sccircely entertain any fear or respect for such 
a sovereign. Accordingly, Churamai retired 
to his own estates and gathered resources to 
make a fresh bid for fortune. When the news 
of Farrukh-siycir’s march from Patna reached 
Delhi, Jahandar Shah mduced Churaman by 
many fair promises to join his army. Churaman 
had become the de facto ruler and law-giver of 
the Jats and other Hindu peoples, inhabiting ‘ 
the western bank of the Jamuna from Delhi 
to the Chambal, owing to the weakness of the 
impenal Government to provide security of 
life and property to the inhabitants. So, he 
was a man to be reckoned with in those troubled 
times ; — his attitude practically determining the , 
friendship or hostility of the whole rural piopula- 
tion towards a particular candidate for the 
throne of Hindustan. He came with a large 
4 
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number of Jats and was present witb Jahandar 
Shah s army at the battle %vhich was fought 
outside Agra aty But mstead of tendering 
any help to the unfortunate Jahandar Shah he 
rather contnhuted to his defeat by falling upon 
the imperial baggage at a cnbcal moment of 
the fight (January 1713) 

Churoman marched away from Agra after 
plundering the baggage of both sides imparti 
ally He seemed to have been aiming at 
independence at least defemng his submission 
till the new Emperor should show more energy 
He felt himself strong enough to hold out 
because the Emperor was weak mmded and has 
Court corrupt and divided against itself The 
majestic beauty and splendid physique of 
Famikh-siyar ifl-smted has cowardly and 
vaallatmg nature never did a more roagm" 
ficent body clothe a poorer epint E^ly m 
Famikh-siyar s reign Chabcla Ram die dien 
subahdar of Agra made strenuous but tin 
successful edorts to humble the ab& necked 
/at chief ^imsam ud-dauiah (Khan i Imuran) 
the next governor of Agra reluctant to nsk his 
reputation in a doubtful enterpnse tned con- 
ciliahon He accured Churaman s pardon 
from the Emperor vWk? summoned him to the 
Court Churaman marched at the head of 
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4000 horsemen and was escorted with honour, 
befitting a rajah, from Barahpula into the city. 
He was conducted to the Dewan-i-khas by 
Khan-i'Dauran himself, and appointed by the 
Emperor to the charge of the royal highway 
(shah-rah) from the neighbourhood of Delhi to 
the crossing on the Chcimbal ! A wolf was left 
to watch over the flock : thereby loot was only 
legahsed £ind made more methodical. 

Churciman had been allowed by the 
Mughal Government to levy a toll on traffic 
along that portion of great road which was left 
jn his charge. He made his collections so 
harshly euid arbitranly that an outcry soon 
arose against him from every quarter. A Jat 
tax-collector, as the proverb says, is indeed a 
-Sign of God’s wraffi ; his penny breaks a head 
while the Baniya’s hundred rupees hardly 
touch the skin. He behaved as if he were the 
absolute master of the whole tract traversed by 
this portion of the road. Even the jagirdars 
could not get their dues from the villages, 
except what Churaman pleased to dole out to 
them. The Emperor and his courtiers burned 
with rage, but no one was willing to undertake 
the task of punishing the rebel. 

The rapid growth of the Jat power on the 
immf*diate border of his own State caused alarm 
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as •wdl ’ as Hatred of die niler of Jaipur 
Aurangzib Had employed Raj^H^Bishnu Singh 
KacHhwa to cru^ the ancestors of Chiiiaman 
since that’ time ’a Heredithiy feud Had continued 
■between the’Jats and tHeir“Rajput neigHbours 
I Now RajaH Jai 5ingH ^wai cdme forward to 
take command against ChuramAn to the great 
]oy of FamikH siyar THe RAjaH was'Kberally 
suppHed -witH men and monfcy MaHarao BHim 
SmgH Hada of Kota Rajah Gaj SingH Narwan 
and MaHarao BudH SmgH Hada of Bundi also 
accompiamed Him The campaign (November 
1716 — Apnl 1718) opened •with the siege of 
THun m which Churaman was said to have 
‘gathered gram salt gh^* tobacco doth and 
fire-wood for twenty years I The prudent Jat 
Had turned out emf)^ banded all merchants 
and traders — useless oonsumers of bread ■with 
their families before the siege began The 
besieged made a sally and led by Churaman a 
son Muhkam Singh and hia nephew Rupa 
gave battle in the open The Jaipur Rajah 
daisocfi a victory which only enabled him io 
resume the blockade But as success seemed 
A doubtful Abdus-samad Khan the brave and 
energetic govemor of Lahore -who had won 
>great fame by crushing dbe Sikhs was recalled 
from^die Panjab to remforcc Rajah Jai Stngh 
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However, owing to Court intrigue, he was not 
■sent, Churaman had also allies outside, viz.y 
the zamfndars and villagers who kept the 
unpenalists 'm ri^rp^tual alarm by pill&ge and 
plimder. The siege dragged on for- twenty 
months without any definite result. Party, 
strife, at the Court between the Hmdustani 
faction headed by the Say 5 ad brothers, and the 
Turani faction led by the Nizam-ul-mulk proved . 
the salvation of Churaman. The wazir Sayyid 
Abdullah was hostile to the Jaipur Rajah, 
whose success, thferefore, he didi not wish. 
Through a., relation eind agent of, the wazir, 
Churaman made, offers of submission by 
promismg, to pay a tnbute of 30 lakhs ofi 
Tupees.to the impenal treasury, and another 20 
Jakhs to the wazir himself. Farrukh-siyar was 
helpless, like Sindbad the Sailor, with the two 
-Sa 5 ryids upon his shoulders; so he reluctantly 
and imgraciously granted pardon to the rebel, 
brought before his presence, under the safe 
•conduct of ‘the wazir.. From this time Chura- 
man became an active and trusted partisan of 

the all-powerful Sayyids. 

] 

Churaman and the Sayyid brothers. 

In February 1719, Farrukh-siyar was 
rieposed, blinded, and 'put to death by the 
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Saj^dfl wHo raised a consunipbve youth Rafi 
ud darjat to the throne The new Elmperor 
was deposed after three months and his cider 
brothel Rafi ud'daulcdi succeeded him This 
man was so fortunate as to die a natural death 
after four months Then the throne was given 
by the Sayyids to Muhammad Shah m Septem- 
ber 1719 However die end of the Kmg- 
makers was drawing near A woman s curse 
rested upon one and extreme insolence drew 
down Heaven a vengeance upon the other 
Sayyid Abdullah had fixed his hcentious gaze 
on Inayat Banu Begam wife of the Emperor 
Rafi ud-dai]at The unhappy queen feeling 
her husband unable to protect her cut off Her 
beautiful locks and sent them to her tempter 
in order to escape dishonour The vamty and 
infatuahon of Sayyid Husam All had also gone 
beyond lumt He once boasted that upon 
■whomsoever he cart the shadow of his shoe 
that man would become the equal of the 
Emperor Alamgirl Churaman followed the 
Sayyids IHr/^ a shadow he was with the army 
of Husain Ah at the time of Farrukh siyar s 
deposition Later on he accompanied hnn to 
AgTP in the expedition against a pretender 
Nekn siyar who had been proclaimed Emperor 
by the enemies of the Sayyids He was 
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assigned an important post in the siege of that 
fort,* and it was through his influence with the 
garrison that the fort was surrendered After 
that he started for the Dakhin with Husain Ali 
when he marched against the Nizam-ul-mulk 
(May 1720) For his faithful services, the 
Sayyid promised him the title of Rajah, but 
this promise could not be fulfilled as Husam 
Ali was soon afterwalvds murdered by the 
MughcJs ivith the conmvance of Muhammad 
Shah Large rewards were ofl-ered to Chura- 
man to induce him to desert the cause the 
Sayyids. Considering it foolish to incur the 
enmity of the Emperor for nothing, he accepted 
them and joined Muhammad Shah’s army. 
The cunning Jat persuaded the Emperor to 
change his route which would have passed 
through his villages Leaving his own villages 
at a distance, he led the army of the Emperor 
across the territones of his enemy Rajah Jai 
Singh, and took it over high hills, thorny 

* Another instance of Churaman’s heartless treacheiy is 
given by Father Wendel ^ — “There, having made an agreement 
With NeJcU'Siyar to allow his brother Ah Zafar to pass with 
a large sum of money to Rajah Jai Singh’s country for raising 
troops and marching, when he would be summoned, to his 
succour, Churaman turned traitor to that unfortunate prince, 
seized the money (50 lakhs m gold), and sent by perfidious 
hand, AIi Zafar, to Husain All ” [Orme MSS p 73 of 
Prof J N Sarkar’s transcript] 
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jungles and waterless waste (Irvine e Later 
Mughaltf u 66-69)^ 

When Sayyid Abdullah advanced at the 
head of a large army agamst Muhammad Shah 
Churaman went over to the mimster with all 
his Jata In this he was not certainly actuated 
by sentiments of devotion and gratitude to his 
old patron The cynical Jat argued that m 
case of the Sayyid s defeat it would be much 
easier to secure pardon horn Muhammad Shah 
than it would be m the reverse case to save 
himstJf fiym the Sayyid s vengeance {Later 
Mughah u 81) 

On the day of the battle (Nov 1720) 
fought xn the neighbourhood of Hodal Chura- 
man* with his Jats was employed to mahe 
diversion by attacking the camp and baggage 
of Muhammad Shah He threw himself 
heartily into this congenial task which meant a 
maximum of gam with a minimum of loss 
Like a pack of wolves the Jats fell upon the 
baggage camp from the west south and east 
m succession and though driven back with 
difficulty they earned off many oxen and horses 

* Aceordlns to Qiimiitsn wkH Hla bead 

fell oa tb* besBMf* | Erip«Tu T sod ihmi af AbdaUaJt aUo, 
Asd toolc A cooddiAhle bo o U ' bi tb# Ten* beAl tbe A rt loo." 

[Fr M3^ p 731 
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^and, created much confusion among the camp- 
follqwers. But in actual fighting, the day had 
'ended in die .virtual destruction of Abdullah’s 
■army. So, next mormng, Churaman without 
■carmg for the favour or frown of either party, 
plundered both sides with strict impartiality, 
and made ofi with the booty to his own country. 

Churziman now openly acted as an inde- 
pendent Rajah though he did not assume that 
title' for fear of excitmg the jealousy of his 
hmsmen. He strengthened himself against the 
Kachhwas by making an alliance with Rajah 
Ajit Smgh Rathor of Marwar and he sent 
assistance to the Bundelas to keep the Mughal 
Government busy m the east. But he com- 
mitted an indiscretion and injustice by throwmg 
his nephew Badan Smgh mto prison. 

Badan Smgh was released by the interven- 
tion of other Jats who began to be suspicious 
-of Churaman’s design. Feiinily dissension 
afforded fresh opportunities to his enemies. 
Badan Smgh fled for protection and assistance 
to Saadat Khan, subahdar of Agra, who had 
already begim a campaign against the Jats. 
Muhkam Smgh, son of Churaman, inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon Nilkanth Nagor, deputy 
of Saadat Khan. The Khcm himself fared no 
better, and was accordmgly removed from his 
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office Again Rajah Jai Singh took the com- 
mand againat the Jata to wipe off the diagrace- 
of his pTcvioiia failure But by this time old 
Churaman had comnutted smade by takmg^ 
poison (Sept — Oct 1721) 

The story of his death runs as follows — 
One of his relations a wealthy man died 
childless The brethren sent for Muhkam the- 
eldest son of Churaman and made him head 
of the deceased s zamindan and gave over to- 
Kim all his goods Zul Karan the second son 
of Churaman said to his brother Give me too 
a share m those goods and admit me as a 
partner A verbal dispute followed and 
Muhkam made ready to resist by force Zul 
Karan determmed to have the quarrel out 
gathered men together and attacked his brother 
The elders of the place sent word to Churaman 
that his sons were fighting which was not well 
Churaman spoke to Muhkam The 
son rephed to his father m abusive language 
and showed himself ready to fight his father 
as well as hia brother Chuniman lost his 
temper and from chagrin swallowed up a dose 
of deadly poison which he always earned with 
him Eind going to an orchard m that village 
lay down and gave up the ghost After a long 
time had elapsed men were sent to search for 
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Kim and they found his dead body.” {Later 
Mughals, ii. 122). 

Again did Rajah Jai Singh Sawai appear 
on the scene to subdue the Jats. He began his 
operations with 14,000 horsemen, and the 
number by subsequent reinforcements rose to 
50,000. The sons of Churaman were besieged 
in Thun, whose chief defence was a belt of im- 
penetrable jungle TTie imperialists gradually 
closed upon the fort by cutting the trees. 
Badan Singh who was with the army of Rajah 
Jai Singh pointed out the weak spots and helped 
in the reduction of two fortified outworks. 
After conducting the defence for about two 
months, Muhkam Singh lost heart, and secretly 
fleeing from Thun, took refuge with his father’s 
ally Rajah Ajit Singh Rathor. On November 
18, 1722, the imperialists entered the place. 
Badan Singh was mstalled as the chief of the 
Jats with the title of TTiakur, by the ruler of 
Jaipur. 



CHAPTER 111 

t ( 

lEXPA^SlO^fO? TH^ JAT POWER 

Thakw Badem Singh founder of the ruling 
hhuse of BharatpUT 

Thajcur Ba^an SmgK, father offSurajjMal^ 
starred (career aa a feudatory of ^Maharajah 
Saymi Jai Smgh of Amber (Jaipur) wtojhad 
given blip the. lands and title of Quiraman Jat^ 
m, the reign of the Elmperor Muhammad Shah 
Unhkc/huj notaioua uncle he was a quiet and 
politjLC tnan having no taste foi; a predatory j 
life H^^aet up as a, legitimate ruler, smccreJy 
desirous of promoting die arts ^ off peace 
believed more m the steady expansion and 
consolidation of his dominions than in erratic 
and slippery conquests The task yduch he took 
iqDon himself vras not a light one it meant 
transforming a robber-chief s sphere of in- 
fluence into an orderly pnnapahty vqth a 
regular government In this however he suc- 
ceeded emmently after years of patient toil and 
tactful administration We do not hear of any 
diplomatic activity or brilliant exploit of arms 
on his part Neverthdeas it is clear that withm 
a few years of his accession he grew powerful 
enough to shake off his dependence upon 
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Amber. Badan Singh, then uniting himself 
with the rebels of Mewat, carried raids into the 
terntories of the Rajah of Jaipur, who had to 
conciliate him by a grant of lands, yielding 18 
lakhs of Rupees a year.* * *** Taking advantage 
of the confused state of affairs, he made some 
acquisitions in the Biana district and built a fort 
at Wair, w'hich was given to his youngest son 
Pratap Singh. His greatest achievement was 
the establishment of the authority of his house 
over almost the whole of the Agra and Mathura 
distncts, partly by posing as the protector of 
the Hindus against Muslim misrule, but mamly 
by clever matrimonial alliances with some 
powerful Jat families of those places. He 
I mamed the daughter of a wealthy and influen- 
'tial Jat of Kamar,t Chaudhuri Maha Ram 
[Mohan Ram?], and took another wife from 
the laird of Sahar. These marriages made him 
virtually the master of the entire Mathura 
district. 

In the eyes of the Mughal Government, 
Badan Singh was still a plebeian rebel 'who 

* Jmad-us-Saadat, p 55 

t Komar [lat 27° 50" , long 77° 30"] is near Kosi in the 
^Mathura distnct about 33 miles' nw of Mathura Sahar 18 
miles n w [lat 27° 40", long 77° 44"\ Growse's Mathura, 

p 23 
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deserved the severest punishment, if only the 
corrupt and effete Court of Delhi could inflict it 
Had Nadir Shah decided to stay m Hmdustan 
a few months more or made his mtended 
pilgrimage to Ajmir • the Jat Chief would have 
been the first to feel the weight of the Persian s 
arm Smcc his departure the timid gaze of the 
Mughal Court was mainly fixed on the north 
west In the meanwhile Thalcur B»dfin Smgh 
silently consohdated has authonty over many 
oudymg diatncts without much difficulty 
People welcomed him because he meant to rule 
and not plunder them like his predecessors « 
His one dear object was to secure the title of 
Ra)ah and for this he was even ready to bow 
before the imi>enal throne which he could 
otherwise have safely defied But he was not 
successful perhaps owing to the jealousy of 
the ruler of Jaipur who affected to look down 
UF)on the Jats as his subjects It was perhaps 
from this time tfiat the ruling house of Bharat 
pur openly laid dnim to the Yadava hneage 
and the btle of Braj Ha} a claim if not sanctified 
by past tradition at least justified by their 
complete sway over what is known as Btoj- 
mandal or the Mathura region Ajit Smgh 


* brlsa t Lat*r UaghaU, U 574 
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and Abhai Singh of Marwar, it is said, used to 
address Badan Singh as Rajah. His ambition 
was certainly flattered, when he was invited to 
the A shvameda* sacrifice of Maharajah Sawai 
Jai Singh, and the honour of a prince was 
accorded to his son Suraj Malf^ Undoubtedly, 
Badan Singh worked and lived in a manner to 
deserve that title He kept Court with adequate 
grandeur. Several Muhammadan officers whom 
he had taken in service brought the requisite 
polish and dignity into his Court and served 
there as models of Court-life and teachers of 
etiquette to his rough tribesmen His growing 
predilection for Islamic culture and aristocratic 
training becomes prominent m the education of 
his youngest and most beloved son, Pratap 
Singh, t 

Badan Singh had some aesthetic sense and 
a taste for architecture too, which is testified by 
the remains of his numerous buildings and 


* Jawala Salim’s History of Bharatpur 

t The author of Imad'UsSaadat tells us that this young 
man grew up (in airs and graces) a high-bred Muslim grandee 
with good manners tind elegant speech In the style of tymg 
his turban, the fashion of his dress as well as his favourite 
dishes, he imitated the manner of Delhi Bahadur Smgh, son 
of this Pratap Smgh, went a step ahead of his father Ho 
took to the study of the Quran and read up to the Shura Jruni 
Imad 55 
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garden palacca He beautified tbe^rt of Dceg 
with handsome palaces which arc known as the 
PuTonn Mahal At Wan in the Biana district 
he planted ■within the fort a large garden widt 
a beautiful house and reservoirs m die centre, 
now called PhuJ hioi He also built palaces at 
Kamar as well Sahar which are now m rum 
and dedicated a temple at Bnndaban, known 
by the poetic name of Dhir Samir • 

Badan Smgh lived to a npe old age which 
he spent m happy rWircment at Sahar leaving 
the management of hia State to his most capable 
son "Suraj Mai He died on the 9th of Ramzan 
1 169 A H =7th June 1756 (Waqa 133) under 
the usual Suspicion of being poisoned diough 
^ere was no una^finable groun d for it 

Rajah Suroj Mol hh charadcr and early career 
Rajah Suraj Mai die successor of Thakur 
Badan Smgh was a strongly built man of 
above the medium height with a robust frame, 
T n^lmTTig to Corpulence m his old age and a 
Very dark dompltxion His eyes were unusuaify 
sparkling and all his appearance indicated 
more fire dian one could notice in his conduct 
which -was Very sweet and supple He had 

* CiwM. p ]39 

t FaUi*r OiuM p 51 
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little of book-leamingj and none of die courtly 
grace of his youngest brother, being plain and 
unassuming in dress and manners. He posses- 
sed great political sagacity, a steady intellect 
and a clear vision. “Though he wore the dress 
of a farmer, and could speak only his own Btoj- 
dialect, he was”, says the author of Imad-^us- 


Saadat, “the Plato of the Jat tnbe. In prudence * 
and skill, and ability to manage the revenue and 
civil afFairs he had no equal among the gremdees 
of Hindustan except Asaf ^^ah Bahadur* (the 


Nizam). He possessed pre-eminently all the 


nobler qualities of his race, energy, courage. 


shrewdness, dogged perseverance and an in- 


domitable spirit that would never accept a 
defeat. But in the pursuit of an excitmg game, 
whether in war or diplomacy, he was of no 
more delicate conscience than most of his con- 


temporaries. In an age of intrigue and unscru- 
pulous diplomacy, he equally baffled the dis- 
semblmg MugheJ eind the cunnmg Maratha. 
In short, he was a wary old bird that picked 
up gram from every net, without getting 
entangled in the noose. 


Suraj Mai’s first exploit, during his father’s 
lifetime, was the capture of the fort of Bharat- 


* Imad, p 55 
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pur m 1 732 by a cJancg night-attack upon its 
lord Khem Karan Jat Sogona At that tune 
the place was only a small mud fort widiout 
any of the for mi d a ble fortifications widi which 
Its name was afterwards associated His un- 
tutored genius turned it into an impregnable 
stronghold and around it grew up a prosperous 
aty vymg in grandeur with the impenal capitals 
of Delhi and Agra T*he fame of his just and 
wise rule attracted men of all classes profes- 
sions and creeds to his pnnapahty which was 
the only spot where peace and secunty reigned 
in the midst of the chaotic plains of Hindu 
Stan He early attached himself to Maharajah 
Sawai Jai Smgh the most powerful Rajput 
ruler of his tune m order to disarm the Rajput 
jealousy and allow the infant JaJ Power to grow 
unhampered under Ac shadow of Amber 
Besides pohey an mherent sentiment of loyalty 
to the throne of Ambo’ moved him to act thus 
Suraj Mai a sincere devobon to the Maharajah 
was repaid with fatherly atfection by that great 
ruler After the death of the Maharajah Suraj 
Mai true to the dying wish of his beloyed 
patron stood faithfully by his eldest son Iswan 
Singh whose nghtful claim to the throne was 
=ffifna^jcdisputed by his younger brother Madho 
'SiR^-j^^^de of the Sisodia blood denved from 
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mother. To sweep Iswari Singh off the throne 
of ’Amber Malhar Rao Holkar, Gangadhar 
Tatiya and the Maharana of Mewar advanced 
upon Jaipur with a huge army of Marathas Eind 
Sisodias, swelled by Rathor and Hada contin- 
gents from Jodhpur and Kotah. Rajah Iswari 
Smgh, accompanied by Suraj Mai started from 
liis capital with the levy of Amber and his Jat 
auxiliaries. 

On Sunday, 20th August, 1 749 both 
armies joined in dreadful conflict at Bagru;* 
ihe contest was an imequal and unfair one : 
seven confederated rulers having combined 
against one prince. The Van of the army of 
Amber was led by Shiv Singh, the barve feuda- 
tory chief of Sikar; Suraj Mai was posted in 
the centre, and Rajah Iswari Singh himself 
commanded the rear." The first day ended m 
^n indecisive artillery duel. The second day 
closed gloomily for Amber, because the valiant 
Lord of Sikar, leading the Van died after an 
obstinate encounter. With the break of dawn 
on the third day, the eager enemy, confident of 
success, appeared in battle array. The army 
of Amber came out to meet them : the honour 


* Bagru IS a town on the Ajmir — Agra Trunk Road about 
18 mdes south-west of Jaipur {Rajputana Gaz u 155) 
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of leading the harawal (Van) devDived on Sura; 
Mai on this fateful day The battle raged 
funously throughout the line in spite of an 
autumn shower which failed to cool the ardour 
of the combatants The clever Maratha chief 
Malhar sent Gangadhar Tatiya with a strong 
division to surprise the rear of Rajah Iswan 
Smgh Gangadhar marched stealthily and fell 
upon Rao Sardar Sm^ Narulca vassal of 
Uniara who commanded the rear of the Amber 
army He threw the rear division mto confu 
Sion and pressed vigoroualy upon the artillery 
posted in the centre The gunners were cut 
down and the cannon spiiked defeat stared 
Rajah Iswan Smgh m the face Secmg 
every\hing lost the Rajah commanded Suraj 
Mai hi3 last hop>e to charge Gangadhar The 
Jat chief bowed his head and without a 
moment s pause delivered a flanlc charge 
upon a stronger enemy An obstinate struggle 
between the half victonous Maratha and the 
stubborn Jat lasted for two hours At last 
Gangadhar turned his back and Suraj Mai 
restoring the broken rear and leavmg Sardar 
Smgb Naruka m command there returned to 
the Van to breast the surging tides of the hostile 
army In that supreme hour of peril the Jat 
chief fought with superhuman valour killing 
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says the enthusiastic native chronicler, “50 
and wounding 108 of the enemy "with his 
own hand. At last the darkness of night 
parted the combatants Suraj Mai triumphantly 
led back the army of Amber, after having 
snatched a victory from the jaws of defeat. 
The Rajput bard did not grudge the heroic jat 
his due on this memorable occasion. The 
Bundi poet Suraj mal commemorates the deed 
of his Jat namesake in the following spirited 
couplets : — 

wfHt, ^ Wfe I 

i e , The Jatni did not in vain bear [the pain 
of travail. 

The issue of her womb [Jathara] was 
Suraj [Rabi] Mal, the scourge of 
enemies, and the well-wisher of 
Amber. 

Turning back [from the rear] the Jat began 
to fight with Malhar m the Van 

Holkar was the shadow [of night] , and he 
the sim ; the two champions well 
matched [in conflict] . 
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Daylight brought the hoatile armies 
into conflict on the fourth day In this ■way 
fighting continued for two days more, till at 
last the arduous struggle wore out the patience 
of the less persevering Maiatha Hollcar pro- 
posed peace and Madho Singh had to content 
himself "With the five parganas given to hnn as 
hia appanage * 

Smo] Mai B first encxtanler wHh the Mnghals 
In the reign of the Emperor Ahmad Shah 
Saadat IChan Amur ul umia 21ulfiqar Jang f 
had been appointed governor of Agra and 
Ajmir He entered into a league with Rajah 
Bajsht Singh Rathor who had usurped the 
throne of Marwar by ousting his nephew Ram 

* Lif* of Uwed Slnvb (n HinJi (pp 69<73) 

by TbAknr Nar*iub« Sagb Vvm*, Valdie Pm*. AJmiT 

t in tba odglnn] text of tbe Sifor-vl-Mxjlaqhmrht w« do 
not find tb« namn flnxdrt Kbna {•«« orlciii«l fL 38] 
tmpoTted in tbe tmnxljtkni. Tbls Kban Em boon 

confonodod by tba twulatar with his nunnsba, tbs ond* 
Vid £Btber-ln4s;w of Nnrsb Ssfdsr J«ng [oidt Tob hr 
p 63] Barban-ol-nralk Kbsn dlod dmins Nsdlr 

Sbsb ■ stey st EMbl [fifyer L 316] ) tbs nrsrt dste bolnc lOtb 
Msxcb< 1739 Tba sccnod Sssdst Kbsn (Znlfiqv JsnsJ x*u 
appointed formoot in tbs relfn of Abmad Sbsb wbo 
■ ■ c e n d fd tbs throne oo Wsdnesdsy 2Dd Jsmsds 1160 H. 
(f^ May 17^1 IVoqa, p 35) Hs was craatod Mir SafcAsArf 
by tbe Em p a t or Absad Sbab on Thursday Ra]ab 14 1160 H. 
(lltb July 1747) on tba Tsry aame day tbst Rajab B s h h t 
Slnfili was appointed sobabdai ei Cnjml P 
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Singh. Though driven out of the capital, Ram 
Smgh, -with the support of the Rajah of Jaipur, 
held out near Ajmir, waiting for the arrival of 
his Maratha allies. So the situation was full 
of danger for Bakht Slncrh who, therefore, 
sought the help of Saadat Khan. The Khan 
also required his assistance agamst the Jats for 
recovering the greater portion of his subah of 
Agra from their clutches. An understanding 
seems to have been entered into, to the effect that 
Saadat Khan, instead of marching to Agra by 
the Delhi-Agra royal road, should strike south- 
west from Delhi, through Mewat, unite his 
forces with those of Bakht Singh somewhere on 
the frontier of his principality, and thence turn 
towards Ajmir to crush Ram Singh : after the 
conquest of Ajmir, the subjugation of the Jat 
country would become easier, — so the Khan 
was made to believe. He began his march 
(1 162 H.)* with an well-equipped army of 
15,000 horse, and arrived at a place, Nimrani, 
on the northern boundary of Suraj* Mai’s 

* Styar’s date 1163 H is wrong [Styar, ni 312] In that 
year Suraj Mai was, according to better authorities, fighting as 
an ally of Safdeir Jang against the Ruhelas The correct date 
seems to be Safar 1162 H The translator of Siyar, in 311, 
20th Ime, omits the date, ‘*the end of the year 1162” (text, 
11 38) The text is also wrong This should be the end of 
1161, as IS evident from Waqa-iShah Alam Sam 
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dominion The Jat Rajah was watclung the 
movements of the Mughal army, •without any 
mtenhon of shovnng his hand first But some 
soldiers of Saadat Khan picked a quarrel with 
the Jat garrison of a small fort and drove them 
out This was construed by the Khan as a 
great victory and he ord er ed his drums to be 
beaten m rejoicmg He became over-confident 
of hie strength and the sudden elation of an 
insignificant success changed his whole plan of 
campaign He made a halt there and recalled 
hia advanced guards from the direction of 
Nainol In spite of the earnest remonstmnr.es 
of some of die officers of his army he deeded 
to conquer the jat country first and then go to 
Ajmir Saadat Khan ordered Fath Ah Khan to 
go out on a forage m force The peirty started 
m the monung from dior camp near Sobha 
Chand s sored While at noon the foragers 
with their convoy were about to ret ur n the Jat 
army commanded by Rajah Suraj Mai himself 
ap>p>cared Fath Ah Khan "who was at a dis- 
tance of two or three sent urgent requests 
fop remfoTcement ^but it came tardily towards 
the sunset 

T hinkin g a Tctreat by night before a 

TtiU la bx the trmnt?«tfon of tite Siftr 
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"Stronger enemy dangerous, they sent word to 
Saadat Khan nroposing to^pass the night on the 
spot, expecting him to march with the whole 
army to their relief in the morning. This was 
objected to, cind their immediate return was 
insisted upon by the Khan. The Jats sur- 
rounded the retreating column; their mounted 
matchlockmen closed in small bodies and dis- 
charged volleys upon the confused Muslim 
troopers without dismountmg. Such a mobile 
force as Suraj Mai’s mounted matchlockmen 
could hardly be brought to the grapple in the 
darkness of night. A great many of the 
Mughals died helplessly, and the rest lost heart 
when Hakim Khan was shot dead and Ali 
Rustam Khein wounded — the two gallant officers 
who had brought reinforcements. The retreat 
Tecame a panic-stncken flight. The main camp 
was also thrown into confusion by the rush of 
fugitives and the appearance of the advanced 
party of the enemy, close on their heels. A 
greater disaster was averted by the firmness 
■and decision of Saadat Khan’s more discreet 
captains, who did not hesitate to prevent by 
force their master’s flight. The Lord of Lords 
writhed m agony in their grip till the pamc 
subsided “Luckily”, says the author of the 
Siyar, whose uncle was an eye-witness of the 
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afiair* as the Jat chief for his own safety 
did not wuh to gain^thc evil repute of having 
captured or slain an Amir ul umra he con- 
tented himself with besieging the camp for two 
or three days together at the end of which ho 
offered terms through Path Ah Khan an officer 
with whom he was acquainted The Amir- 
ul umra considermg it to be a great gam 
consented to them Sura) Mai sent hia own 
son Jawahn Smgh to the Amir ul umra and 
concluded an agreement on several conditions, 
two of which were that the dependents of die 
viceroy should not cut any pipol tree nor offer 
any Insult or mjuiy to the Hmdu temples m 
the country * This victory over the Amir ul- 
uinra of die empire brought great prestige 
and self-confidence to Rajah Suraj Mai Soon 
afterwards he entered the poLUcal arena of 
Hmdustan to play a bolder and more honour- 
able role 

Smaj Mol 9 marriage with Hani Kiahori 
Rajah Suraj Mai followed his father f 
poh(y of extending die dommion of his house 

pohhe marriages He had his son Newal 
Singh mamed to a daughter of Sardar Sitaram 


* For eunpoign* oo* Sijfor lU 315-315“P**»» 

Pwt pp 3S-39 The twwkrtfc b •wnm* In ninny ptw»- 
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the powerful castellan of Kotman,^ £ind himself 
mamed a daughter of Chaudhuri Kashi, the 
head of a strong and prosperous Jat family of 
Hodal, 53 miles north-west of Mathura. This 
lady was the gifted queen Rani Kishori,f 
commonly known by her pet name, Hansia (die 
Smiling One), who figures prominently m the 
history of the house of Bharatpur. The story 
goes* that one day while Rajah Suraj Mai, 
mounted on a huge elephant, was passing 
through a street of Hodal, a group of girls, re- 
turning from the well, ran away terrified at the 
sight of the mighty beast ; only one girl refused 
to move ctnd stood gazing with unshaken nerve 
upon the strange animal and the gorgeous equi- 
page of the pnncely retinue. The Rajah, struck 
at the mtrepidity of the girl, enqiured about 


• Situated in the Mathura district on the Agra-Delhi Trunk 
Road about three furlongs to the south of the boundary lino 
dividing the Gurgaon and the Mathura districts 

f I have not been able to find out the date of Rani 
Kishon 8 mEUTiage The descendants of Chaudhun Kashi still 
occupy a respectable position at Hodal Some of them, e g , 
Chaudhun Ratan Singh, still serve in the Bharatpur State 
The- magnificent palaces, built by their ancestors, are now in 
rums Chaudhun Devi Singh Zaildar, Daulat Singh, Ratan 
Smgh and Han Singh are the most promment hvmg members 
of this house The last-named gentleman is a personal fnend 
of mine and entertamed me very hospitably m the mahal or 
inner-apartment of his ancestral palace 
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her, and demanded her in marriage from her 
relativea Whatever may be the element of 
truth m this popular story, her courage and con- 
stancy m the face of grave diaasteza m later life 
are testified by authentic history Her genius 
nnd resourcefulness saved the fortunes of 
Bharatpur many a tone from almost mevilablo 


rum 



CHAPTER IV. 


RAJAH SURAJ MAL, AN ALLY OF 
NAWAB SAFDAR JANG. 

Suraj Mai helps the Jats of Ballamgarh against 
the Nawab Wazir Sajdar Jang. 

Already master of the Mathura district, 
Suraj Mai cast his eye upon the neighbourhood 
of Delhi and was waiting for an opportunity to 
extend his authority further south. The Jats of 
Ballamgarh, hard pressed by the faujdar of 
Faridabad, sought his help, and this embroiled 
him further with the Mughal Government. 
We may here briefly trace the history of the 
Jat feudal house of BcJlamgarh. One GopeJ 
Smgh Jat of the Tawatia got (sept) settled in 
Sihi, a village three miles north of Ballamgarh, 
about 1705 and became wealthy and powerful 
by highway robbery on the Mathura-Delhi 
road. He allied himself with the Guj8irs of 
Tiagaon (8 miles east of Ballamgarh; long, 
77°30" , lat 28^25^0 and with their help killed 
the Rajput Chaudhuri of the neighbouring 
villages. Murtaza Khan, the Ioc 2 J Mughal 
officer of Faridabad, instead of punishing the 
rebel, made peace with him by appointing him. 
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as Chaudhun of Fandabad pargana entitled to 
a cess of one anna in tbe rupee on the revenue 
m 1710 After the death of Gopal Smgh his 
son Cha ran daa succeeded hrm and seeing how 
weak the imperial grasp was growing even m 
the nearer districts, withheld the revenue and 
set the authority of Murtaza Khan at defiance 
However Charandas %vaa captured and thrown 
into prison at F^dabad After some time his 
son Balaram duping* the Khan by a false 
payment of ransom set him at Hhcrty Father 
and son fled to Bharatpur and securing the aid 
of Suraj Mai lolled Murtaza Khan [Delhi 
Gazetteer p 213) 

This act of rdjcUious aggresaon remained 
impuiuahed till the accession of Elmperor 
Ahmad Shah ( 1 747) The wazir wrote repeated- 
ly to Balaram and Rajah Suraj Mai to give up 
the above mentioned parganas but was put off 
with false pretences and evasive n^hcs This 
was suffiaent to kindle the wrath of the wazir 

* T^~ afoty go— pratalaed to d«t > Urcp 

fai cmH dlroclly 111* ynm £r*«L Accordlnf to 

p tertota adpoUtkio* Clafndio mm brmglit gtuvded to tLa 
•Ide of • necz BaQamsvK uid when th cart brlnglas 

the treaetms coax np and ooo oe two bag* of rupee* had 
examhiod, Chajanda* wa* lot go Ho Immediately made 
off on a fleet hor** with hi* •am The other bag* were fonod 
to coppms cotut (poM only Gaxmtimtr foe* 

note, p 215). 
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and to make him swear the utter destruction of 
-the Jats. So he took the field against them in 
1162 H. (January, 1749), almost simulta- 
neously with the Amir-ul-umra, and captured 
Faridabad. Suraj Mai, elated with his recent 
■success over one imperial army led by the 
commander-in-chief of the Mughal empire, was 
not in a mood to hear the proposals of the 
•Wcizir to resign peacefully the places in dispute 
He prepared to back the Jats of Sihi with 
all his resources and putting the forts of Deeg 
and Kuhmir in a state of defence, marched 
against the wazir (June, 1749) Fortune be- 
friended Suraj Mai; the wazir, on receivmg the 
news of a formidable Ruhela rebellion in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his subah of 
Oudh, had to put off the settlement of his score 
with the Jats and return to Delhi. He fought 
these Afghans, and after quelling their dis- 
turbance, left his deputy Nawal Ray in charge 
of the districts wrested from them (beginning 
of 1750). Then he resumed his operations 
against the Jats, and sent an army against them. 
TThe Jats having got ready for fight, the wazir 
started agamst them during the rains (July 
1750) and advanced as far as Khizirabad. 
About this time the news of a great disaster, 
urz., the defeat and death of Nawal Ray at the 
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hands of Ahmad Khan fiaogash induced the- 
wazu: to make up his quartel with Suraj MiJ 
A compromise was effected through the media- 
tion of the Maratha valol In order to save 
appearances Balaiam * with his wnsts hound 
together accomp>anied the Maratha envoy to 
the ^presence of the wazir who graaously 
pardoned him and gave an imphat sanction to 
his illegal acquisitioas Ra]ah Suraj Mai was 
given a khihd of 6 pieces and his halchshi one 
of two pieces Mutual aonreciation of ment 
and abihty laid the foundations of a true fnend 
ship between (he Nawah waar and the great 
]at who ever after stood faithfully by his ally 
even under most desperate circumstances 

Rajah Suraj Mai jomed the ^vazl^ m an 

Thla BaUnm U lb* bniltJer of li)« fort of fUIUrngpIi or 
BolUbgarfa. Ho b not tbo «tti« moa m Ms mms— to, wbo 
wu tbe brotber of 5uraJ Mol • wife. TMa Bits ram 

wu Idlled on tbe 29tb Norctnber 1753 bj on* Aqlb*t Mibimul 
Kb*n a* Kppean fi 'o m tbe foQwlnc tgitry (p 63) fat lb* 
AUtm Sen/ On tb* 2wl S*fix I1I67 H.] 

Mibnnxl Kban. w!io went lo Batin Jat [Balaiam) to Mttl* tb* 
a^alr of Mi htd «a egebaag* of hanh wotda with Jai. 

He ojt off tbe bead of ibo eald Jat and brotqdit bli b«ad 
to Hb M*jo*ty [Ahmod Sbab) " TMe Aqflbat Mabmnd was 
ibe eon of M oi taiit Khan, whom Belaiam bad slain. Han 
erar pJiTUrn^ r b and Faridabad ramalncd fat po — rwlrm of 
«UTT« j Mai wbo appofatUd Kfabaa Slngb aad Blsban Sngb. 
sons of as tbe ijUadar and noxfan of B a lT s ra gartu- 

Tb«y retained ibefa office tlD 177^ (See <?*xetf*«r 

p 213) This daU, iJk* all otbe», fat tb* G axalfw Is dtmbtfol.. 
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expedition* against Ahmad Khan Bangash and 
the Ruhelas. The Nawab started on the 29th 
Shaban, 1 163 H,= Monday 23 July, 1750 with 
an army of 70,000 horse. Suraj Mai with his 
Jats, occupied Farrukhabad, the capital of 
Ahmad Khan. A severe battle was fought at 
Palhan on Monday 22nd Shawwal 1163 H. 
(13 Sept., 1750). The wazir stood in the 
centre, moimted on an elephant, his right and 
left wings were commanded respectively by 
Suraj Mai Jat and Ismail Beg Khan Both 
wings vigorously charged the enemy at a gallop 
and drove away Rustam Khan Afridi and some 
other Ruhela commanders, killing 6,000 or 
7,000 Afghans. The battle began at nine and 
raged till the afternoon, the advantage bemg 
on the side of Safdar Jang. Ahmad PGian 
Bcingash, seemg all lost, summoned his tribes- 
men and urged them to make a last effort 
to retrieve their honour; “Otherwise”, he said 
to them in the charactenstic Pathan style ‘ ‘every 
Afndi [th eir braver comrades] will make water 
upon the beard of the Bangashes ”f The 


* Waqa, pp 57-58, Harcharan Das, Imad, 49 
f Imad, p 49, Styar, p 295 Tlie author of Gahstan-t- 
Rahamat says that Rustam Khan Afridi had actually been 
hilled by Suraj Mai, and that Ahmad Khan concealed this 
fact from his followers 

6 
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Afghima assembled m a grove of palash trees, 
and made a sudden rusb upon the "wazir s 
party The wazir had dangerously weakened 
hia division by sendmg reinforcements to his 
winga But he neither pushed forward to keep 
touch v/ith hia commanders nor recalled them 
from pursuit Nawab Safdar Jang severely 
wounded was brought mto the camp Next 
morning he began his retreat towards the 
imperial capita] Tlie Afghans occupied almost 
the whole of his temtones the aty of Allaha 
bad was plundered and its atadel besieged 
lAicknow was saved only by the stubborn 
courage of the atizens In the meanwhile 
when the news of his defeat had reached Delhi 
his enemies had turned the heart of the 
Ehnperor against him and were plotting for his 
overdirow But his timely arrival disconcerted 
their plan The wanr again summoned Rajah 
Nagar Mai Rajah Ijichnu Narayan Rajah Suraj 
Mai Jat Ismail Khan Kabuh and others who 
were his well wishers to discuss the plan of 
a new campaign against the Ruhelas He took 
mto his i>ay the Maratha army of Malhar Rao 
Holkar for Rs 25 000 per day and the Jats of 
Suraj Mai* on a daily allowance of Ra 15 000 

* Ihndnema, p 41 p 262j 

Alam Sani p 61 
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On the 6th Rabi I., 1164 H. (Tuesday, 22 
Jany. 1751) he started a second time against 
Ahmad Khan Bangash. Farrukhabad was 
sacked and the whole Ruhela country was 
devastated with fire and sword. A thorn was 
planted in the side of the Ruhelas to torment 
them perpetually by giving the tract of country 
from Koel (Aligarh) to Korah Jahanabad to the 
Marathas* as jagir. He sent greetings to the 
Emperor on his victory over the Afghans on 
9th Jamada II. 1164 H.=April 24, 1751 
\Waqa, p. 62]. This shows that this cam- 
paign was a short but sharp one, everything 
being finished withm three months. 

About a month after the wazir’s departure 
from the capital, a great calamity had befallen 
the empire. Ahmad Shah Abdah invaded the 
Panjab, entered Lahor on the 3rd of Rabi 
II. 1164 H. = Monday, 18 Feby. 1751 and 
threatened to march upon Delhi. The Emperor, 
as a compliment to Suraj Mai conferred a 
mansab of 3,000 zal, 2,000 horse, and the title 
of Rao upon Ratan Singh, and that of 1,000 
zat, 1,000 horse upon Jawahir Smgh (13th 
Jamada I =29 March 1751) in addition to his 

* Waqa, p 62 A good account of the Maratha activity 
dunng this campaign is to be found in Sardesai’s Marathi 
Riyasat Pantpat Praliaran, pp 10 — 14 
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former rank makmg Kim in all a mansabdar of 
4000 zof 3500 horse [Waqa p 70] Repeated 
and urgent messages were sent to the wazir to 
come with all haste bringing Malhar Rao 
Holknr and other Maratha chiefs with him 
During the wazax s absence a lady of the harem 
an eunuch and a supple mtnguer had acquired- 
complete control over the Emperor s fickle mmd 
They mduced hnn to accept the terms of the 
Durram mvadcr who consented to retire on 
gettmg the subaha of Labor and Multan On his 
return to the capital the wazir justly resented 
this ignonuiuous treaty made m his absence and 
without consultmg him He was bent upon 
punishing the evil-doers The eunuch was to 
be the first victim of the wazir s wrath JSvid 
Khan was mvited to a feast m the wbczu a house 
and there poisoned 

The Emperor Ahmad Shah instigated by 
the queen mother and die nobles of the Turani 
faction dismissed Nawab Safdar Jang from 
the office of die wanr <»nfiscated his estates 
and removed him from the viceroyaltics of 
Oudh and Allahabad A cml %var broke out 
between tbcm the ex waar stung with the 
ingratitude of his sovereign and unwiUmg to 
yield to him so tamely laid siege to the capital 
and sent for Rajah Suraj Mai Jat The 
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Afghans, the natural enemies of Safdar Jang, 
joined the impenal army under young Ghazi- 
ud-din Imad-ul-mulk. The Jats, mshgated by 
the angry Nawab, so thoroughly sacked old 
Delhi and its neighbourhood that the people still 
jemember it as Jat-gardi^ or Jat loot which takes 
jrank in their memory, with two other classic 
loots the Shah-gardi of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
and the Bhao-gardi of the Marathas before 
Panipat But the Mughals in the service of 
Safdar Jang deserted him to a man, and joined 
their Turani brethren under Ghazi-ud-din. His 
only hope now rested upon Rajah Suraj Mai, 
and the Jat proved no broken reed to him in 
this hour of supreme need. Promises of high 
honours and threats of vengeance were treated 
with equal scorn by that faithful chief, who was 
determined to fight to the last for his ally, 
though his was clearly a lost cause In order 
to temfy him, Ghcizi-ud-dm sent for Malhar 
Rao Holkar from the south. But this was 
equally unavailmg; the clever Jat took advan- 
tage of the jealousy of the new wazir Intizam- 
Tid-daulah towards his ambitious nephew Ghazi- 
ud-dm, whose motive he suspected and whose 
ability he dreaded. So successful was the 
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diplomatic move of Sutaj Mai that before the 
Marathas could amve offers of peace were 
made from the Emperor s side Maharajah 
Madho Smgh Kachhwa who came to Delhi 
about the end of 1753 was asked to mediate 
The Jat Rajah refused to sheathe his sword un- 
less the Emperor restored the viceroyalties of 
Oudh and Allahabad if not the office of wazir 
also to Safdar jang At last peace was con- 
cluded on the above conditions and the Nawab 
departed to rule his subah Suraj Mai had 
saved hia ally from almost mevitable rum by 
drawing upon himself the implacable enmity 
of Ghazi ud-dm the full force of which he was 
made to feel very soon • 


• For A «« ■ mul t of tlib cfrll w«r tern 

MaasffmH pp 65-75 1 Bagan-oii'ctia pp 27lW80 Hafcl»rma 
Du ■!*» doKiibc* tlifa rfril w«r In fire pA«es. Tb* pmerml 
n»iT»liTo ft»oi h» TmHVUHaxtt0mi b roofo atheatic. 



CHAPTER V. 


SURAJ MAL’S STRUGGLE WITH THE 
MARATHAS 

Marafha invasion oj Bharatpur. 

The Jats and the Marathas had met 
together for the first time in 1749, but then it 
was as auxiliaries fighting on opposite sides in 
the Kachhwa War of Succession after the death 
of Maharajah Sawai Jai Singh. Three years 
later (1752) Raj'ah Suraj Mai and Malhar Rao 
Holkar had fought shoulder to shoulder as 
hired allies of Nawab Safdar Jang m his war 
against the Ruhela Afghans. During the civil 
war between the Emperor Ahmad Shah and 
the ex-wazir Safdar Jang in 1752, Ghazi- 
ud-din Imad-ul-mulk had invited the Marathas 
to aid him against Rajah Suraj Mai and Nawab 
Safdar Jang. In Oct. 1753, Raghunath Rao,. 
with a large army imder renowned chiefs, 
stcirted on his first expedition to Northern India, 
having for its mam object the plunder of the 
flourishing Jat principality, yet unvisited by 
them. Rajah Suraj Mai had not given 
them the least provocation to justify a war. 
They crossed the Chambal at the ford of 
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Dholpur and entered the temtones of Bharatpur 
The Jat Rajah sent hia ptxrohii Rupram Katan 
as an envoy to Raghunath Rao to negotiate for 
terma and m the meanwhile humedly put 
Bharatpur Ramgarh (modem Aligarh) and hia 
other forts m a state of defence stocking them 
■\vith provisions and war materials He con 
centrated hia mam army at Kuhmir midway 
between Deeg and Kmratpur the best strategic 
position imaginable for die defence of the heart 
of his dominion Raghunath Rao demanded 
the extravagant ransom (l^handanf) of one 
krore of rupees Rupram agreed to forty lakhs 
at the utmost The Marathas resumed their 
advance and the envoy came back promising 
to procure a reply from his master Suiaj Mai 
wrote to Raghunath either to accept peacefully 
forty Inktifl or to take to war pnd with the latter 
he sent five cannon balls and some gim powder 
as samples of the hospitable fare he might 
expect m the Jat country In January 1 754 the 
mvaders appeared before Kuhmrr and the 
frowning look of that grant fort dispelled their 
delusion Raghunath m his avarice had over 
shot the mark and now regretted his mjudi 
cious demand Some%vhat cast down he 
onlered hattenes to be erected against the fort 
With the imperial risalah and iopkhana Ghazi 
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iid-din'^ joined die Maratha army and infused 
more vigour into the camp of the besiegers. 

Siege of Kuhmir {Jan. 1754 — May 1754) 

The Maratha batteries failed to make any 
impression upon the walls of Kuhmir and their 
main army was held at bay by the resolute 
enemy. One day, young Khande Rao Holkar.f 
the only son of Malhar, after taking his meal 
went, drawn by fate as it were, to an advanced 
battery and was struck down by a stray bullet 
from a Jat swivel-gun {jazaiTj. Revenge nerved 
the arm of the Maratha, and the Jats began to 
feel' its weight Three months thus passed 
away, and every day the prospects became 
gloomier for Suraj Mai. There was no power 
in Hmdustan, bold enough to lift a finger to^ 
help him openly agamst the Marathas Raj- 
putana lay prostrate at their feet; the Emperor 
of Hindustan was hostile and powerless, and 
even the ally Safdar Jang was too afraid of the 
Maratha lance to move alone The destruc- 
tion of Suraj Mai appeared to be only a question 

* He made a forced march of 22 kps from Hodal to 
Mathura m one day, (15th. Rabi II JI67=Feb, 1754) See 
Waqa, 85 

t He waa about thirty years of age at this bme The IVaqa 
Ttiahes an entry, recording his death imder the date 4th Jamada 
1, 1167 AH =Wednc8day, Feby 27, 1754 This corresponds 
With the time “About a month and half eifter the begmnmg of 
the siege” given by Bhao Bashar, p 4 
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of time Like a Rajput the Jat calmly waited 
for that awful hour when the smoke of the 
horrible sacrifice of his females {Jauhar) would 
ascend to heaven grvmg signal to him to rush 
forth sword in hand to find an honourable 
death Though equally mdifferent to death 
the Jatni bred m a freer atmosphere with a 
wider outlook of the world and a deeper 
penetration of human character than the Rajput 
lady proved to be more optimistic and resource- 
ful Hanaia* (the Smiling One wife ofi 
Suraj Mai) roused the droopmg spmts of her 
husband telling him to trust her and banish 
despair from his mind She had heard of 
Jayaji Appa Smdhia as a man generous 
straightforward and chivalrous who could be 
trusted more than any other Maratha chief the 
mutual jezJousy among the Maratha leaders 
and dieir ac cess ibility to bribe were also not 
unknown to her In order to create division 
m the enemy s camp she one night sent Tq- 
ram Katan son of Rupram with a letter 
from Suraj Mai and hi* tuiban to Jayaji Sindhia 
to implore his protection and friendship by an 


* Tbe cdito* Bhao i foot'wtfl 17) MndcrMm 

tlw mm* u Ancana^ wltli uanecaamij pkUoioctod d t i cmrion . 
For o Jai gfa] ttb 1*. bowwrer too and pootic ■ name 

b ayoo d tba t i ' imp r abffn a ln c ol tbs anuUyfoDc. 
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exchange of head-dress. Jayaji made a noble 
response, accepted the pledge of Suraj Mai and 
sent him his own turban m exchange with an 
encouraging letter, and a leaf of the sacred Bel 
tree, taken from the offerings to his patron 
deity {Bel Bhandar)^ as the most solemn proof 
of his sincerity. The news of the incident 
leaked out and Holkar became despondent.*^ 

Suraj Mai himself, spurred to exertion by 
his energetic wife, began to intrigue with the 
Emperor and the wazir Intizam-ud-daulah, who 
had viewed with misgivings the junction of 
Ghazi-ud-din with the Marathas. The timid 
Emperor also feared the dictatorship of Ghazi- 
ud'din no less than that of Safdar Jang. A 
mighty wicked spirit had been conjured up 
which might as well break the neck of the con- 
jurers. He wrote letters to the Emperor as well 
as to the new wazir that Ghazi-ud-din by allying 
himself with the Marathas was bringing the 
empire to ruin. Who would stand across his 
path when he chooses to push aside his old 
uncle from the wazirat or deal harshly with His 
Majesty, if no bndle is now put on his ambition 
and no check upon his sinister activities ? 
Ghaza-ud-din had sent for some heavy cannon 


* Bhao Bakfior, p 6 
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from the citadel of Delhi But Intizam ud- 
daulah who did not desire the success of his 
nephew advised the Emperor not to send them 
He shrewdly remarked that if the warlike 
resources of the Marathas the vast wealth and 
strong forts conquered from Sum] Mai and 
the impjenal topkhfina were placed at the dis- 
posal of the turbulent and unscrupulous Ghazi 
ud-dm his ambition would exceed all the 
bounds of imagination 

Suraj Mai and Intizam ud-daulah were 
busy m weaving a net of diplomacy round the 
Marathas and Ghazi ud-dm The Emperor 
himself became a party to the conspiracy 
Under the roysJ seal letters were sent to 
Maharajah Madho Singh of Jaipur the Rajah 
of Marwar and Safdar Jang — who had all 
suffered much at the hands of the Marathas — 
asking them to unite their forces imder the 
imijenal standard and rcheve Hmdustan of 
these southern pest s Assurances bemg given 
by all the actual plan of the mtended attack 
was left to be devised by Suraj Mai He 
suggested that the Emperor under the pretence 
of hunting and visiting the crownlands in the 
Doab should reach Koel [Aligarh] and halt 
there till Nawab Safdar Jang joined him On 
the arrival of the Oudh troops he was to march 
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rapidly to the city of Agra where the Kachhwa 
and Rathor Rajahs would meet him with their 
armies. The plan was to form a cordon on the 
Chambal, so that the enemy might not escape. 
If the Maralhas raised the siege of Kuhmir and 
marched upon Agra, Suraj Mai was to come 
close behind them and join the Emperor. 

The Emperor started from the capital with 
his army, Court and harem, and by leisurely 
marches reached the neighbourhood of Sikan" 
dra. Nawab Safdar Jang also arrived at 
Mehdighat on the Ganges and encamped there 
expecting the Emperor at Koel. But the 
Emperor, instead of marching to Koel and 
putting himself in the shelter of its strong fort, 
delayed at Sikandra, enlisting new troops. In 
the mccinwhile Malhar Rao secretly left the 
siege-camp at Kuhmir with five thousand horse, 
intending to swoop down upon the unsuspecting 
royal quarry and appropriate the gain alone. 
The imperial camp was surprised, its treasures 
and equipages, and some of the ladies of the 
harem and the whole park of artillery fell into 
the hands of the Marathas. The imbecile 
Emperor and his cowardly minister fled in 
disguise. The Marathas chased them towards 
Delhi and besieged the capital. Intizam-ud- 
daulah put the city in some sort of defence. 
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fooUflbly expecting Kelp from die Rajput 
pnnees Safdar Jang and Suraj Mai * GKazi 
ud-dm wididrew Kis army from die siege of 
KuKinir and jomed the Marathas StJl sus- 
pecting a combination of enemies he mvited 
the Ruhela chief Najib-ud-daulah to his assist- 
ance promismg him a high post and a liberal 
subsidy 

The fort was captured the Emperor with 
his mother and other relations was made 
prisoners Inhzam ud-daulah was dismissed 
from office and the eyes of the Emperor were 
blinded by the order of Ghaa nd-dm He 
himself became wazer and raised to the throne 
anodier prmcc Aziz ud-dm with the tide 
Alamgir II (lOth Shaban 1167 A H =2nd 
June Sunday 1754) [Waqa 91] It was 
now too late for Suraj Mai to retnerve the 
situation Safdar Jang was bang watched by 
Najib-ud-daulah who was in league with 
Ghaa ud-dm The rajahs of Rajputana did 
not move scemg that the plan had mis- 
camed Suraj MaT cannot be held responsibre 
for the miserable fate of the Elmperor 


Tbe ifrnint of Ui« comilcT-plot agabut Ghazl>ad-din 

tto Intrigae* of bo*li partie* are to to fenmd hi tto Terikfx-i 
Haza0arl {MS 84-Wl 'wtlct dbfora conriArr ably frotn tt* 5/f«r 
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which the latter owed solely to his own 
•negligence and want of discretion. Had he 
reached Koel and encamped within its strong 
walls, surprise would have been impossible and 
his junction with Safdar Jang, who was waitmg 
at Mehdighat, would have been easily effected. 
Such deplorable carelessness and lack of 
discipline prevailed in the Emperor’s camp, 
that when Holkar fired some rockets at a 
distance to feel the pulse of the enemy, none in 
the imperial camp cared to go out and recon- 
noitre Worse still they surmised that perhaps 
Aqibat Mahmud, a lieutenant of Ghazi-ud-din 
might be burning some village I They con- 
tentedly went to repose, but lo ! the thieves 
broke in and the brave lords and princes were 
soon m headlong flight. At any rate the imme- 
diate object of Rajah Suraj Mai’s diplomacy, * 
Viz , to turn away the Marathas from Kuhmir, 
was eminently successful. This unexpected 
success opened more alluring vistas of aggres- 
sion to the Marathas Slandmg behind the 
throne of the Great Mughal, the heart of the 
Maratha nation throbbed with a nobler impulse 
and they cast their wistful eyes upon the glim- 
mering waves of the far-off Indus. The siege 
was practically raised when Malhar Rao and 
Ghazi-ud-dm marched off towards Sikandra. 
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The Maratha army had already eaten up the 
supplies of the neighbouring country and scar- 
aty pressed the besiegers more than the be- 
sieged They dispersed m small bodies leav- 
ing Jayaji Appa Smdhia before Kuhmir 
Malhar Rao and Cthn?! ud-din who still foimd 
themselves beset with many difficulties forgot 
their old aiiimosity and tned to wm over so 
steadfast a friend and so redoubtable an 
' adversary aa Suraj Mai Through the media 
bon of Smdhia peace was concluded with him 
on die condition of die Jat Rajah paying an 
mdemiuty of 60 lakhs The Marathas cva 
cuated the Jat t er r i tory Raghunath Rao starting 
for home and Jayaji Smdhia for Marwar*" 
(June 1754) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AHMAD SHAH DURRANI’S CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE JATS 

1169 A H. (Nov. 1756— April 1757). 

Suraj MaVs struggle with the Ahdali. 

Rajah Suraj Mai was left undisturbed by 
the new Government of Delhi for about a year, 
as Ghazi-ud-din and the Marathas were busy in 
the Panjab The Afghcins were driven across 
the Indus, and again that province became a 
part of the empire A quarrel soon sprang 
up between the wazir Ghazi-ud-din, and Najib- 
ud-daulah (the Amir-ul-umra), who lesented 
the dictatorship of his nval. TTie Emperor 
Alamgir II. being a nonentity, whose move- 
ments were swayed by the will of his keeper, 
the impenal camp had no room for two such 
equally ambitious and powerful grandees. 
Najib-ud-daulah feared the alliance of the 
Marathas with Ghazi-ud-dm, who might some 
day brmg him to account with their help. He 
looked for protection to the Durrani Shah, and 
opened treasonable negotiations with him. 
Ghazi-ud-din made peace with Rajah Suraj’/ 
Mai as a coimterweight to the alienation of the 
7 
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Ruhela chief In the second year of Alamgir 
II 8 reign Ahmad Shah Ehirram again cr o s se d 
the Indus (Rabi I 1169 Nov 1 756) and 
marched rapidly upon the capital to punish 
Ghazi ud-<im Antaji Mankeshwar and other 
Marathas m the pay of the wazir anticipated the 
Afghan freebooters and after thoroughly loot 
mg the old fort and the suburbs of the capital 
fled at rmdiught Ghazi ud-din surrendered 
himself to the Shaih m his camp at Nardah 
On hia arrival at Delhi he was utterly fleeced 
havmg to pay about one krore of Rupees and to 
lose the office of wazir Ahmad Shah sat on 
the throne of Delhi and issued coins m his own 
name (8th Jamada I ^Saturday 29th January 
1757) Rn)aK Sura) Mai being nearest among 
the refractory chiefs the wrath of the Shah 
turned upon him first with all its pent up fury 
Jawahir Singh son of Suraj Mai was watchmg 
the movements of the Afghan army from 
Ballamgarh* with five or six thousand troops 
He cut off a foraging party of the Afghans who 
had gone towards Fandabad The Shah was 
extremely enraged and that very night sent 
Abdua Samad Khan with matnicbons to decoy 

b written BJUbanit in tli« moAwn 
22 mile* •otitl>-we*t of Ddhi oo G. L P Rj * 
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the infidels into an ambush. The Jat prince 
almost fell mto the trap, by chasing a squadron 
of the enemy’s cavalry to their hiding place. 
He made his escape losing some followers and 
a part of the booty. The Afghans looted some 
villages and beheaded as many men as they 
could capture On the 22nd Jamada I , = 
Saturday 12th Feb. 1757 Ahmad Shah left 
Delhi and marched against the Jats with the ' 
determination of conquering Deeg, Kuhmir and 
Bharatpur. A strong division of the army was 
sent ahead under tlie command of Jahan Khan, 
(the Durrani general), and Najib-ud-daulah, 
with these instructions, “Move mto the 
boundaries of the accused Jat, and in every 
town and district held by him slay and plunder. 
The city of Mathura is a holy place of the 
Hindus, and I have heard Suraj Mai is there; 
let it be put entirely to the edge of the sword. 
To the best of your power leave nothing in that 
kingdom and country. Up to Akbarabad 
(Agra) leave nothmg standmg’’ Not satisfied 
with this command to his generals, the Shah 
directed the mace-bearers “to convey a general 
order to the army to plunder and slay at every 
place they reached. Any booty they acquired 
was made a free grant to them. Every person 
cuttmg off and bringing in heads of infidels 
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should throw them down before the tent of the 
chief minister wherewith to build a high 
tower An account would be drawn up and 
five Rupees per head would be paid them from 
the Government funds This was not a war 
but a scalp-gathenng expedition on a big scale 
worthy of a Red Indian Chief 

The campaign began with the siege of 
Ballamgarh • as Jawahir Singh had tylcgn hia 
post there with two Maiatha chiefs Shamsher 
Bahadur and Antaji Manlceshwai The fort 
was bravely defended for two days On the 
thud mght the son of Suraj Mai and the 
Maratha leaders fied in disguise a few men left 
m the fort to cover die flight were put to death 
by the Afghans Twelve thousand Rupees 
some horses and catnels fell mto the hands of 
the victors Ahmad Shah at once sent out 
parties for making a vigorous search for the 
fugitives m the naghbourmg places But 
Jawahir Singh and the Maratha leaders dress- 
mg themselves in Qirzilbaah [Persian] clothes 
had gone through an under g r o und chamber 
into the ditch of the fort threaded their way 
through the Shah a troops and hidden m some 
ravmes near the jamuna For two days and 

TUa wu not oaifiiinOy tntaDded \tj iIm Shall H« wu 
'pnrmllod apoo tij GbaxI ncl'<lln to bctWso E. 
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nights they did not come out, even to drink 
'water from the river. 

The Shah halted for two days and ordered 
a general slaughter cind plundering. An eye- 
witness, a Sa 5 ^id who was in the Afghan camp, 
thus descnbes their raids: “It was at mid- 

lught when the Ccimp-followers went to the 
attack It was thus managed : one horseman 
mounted a horse and took ten to twenty others, 
each tied to the tail of the horse, preceding it, 
and drove them just like a string of camels. 
When it was one watch after sunrise 1 saw 
them came back. Every horseman had loaded 
up all his horses with the plundered property, 
and atop it rode girl-captives and slaves The 
severed heads were tied up in rugs like bundles 
of gram, and placed on the heads of the 
captives, and thus did they return to the camp 
. . . Daily did this manner of 

slaughter and plundermg proceed. It was a 
marvellous state of thmgs, this slay mg and 
capturing, and no whit inferior to the day of 
the Last Judgment. All those heads that had 
been cut oiff were built into pillars, and the men 
upon whose heads bloody bundles had been 
brought in, were made to grind corn, and then, 
when the reckoning was made up, their heads 
too were cut off. These things went on all the 
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way to the aty of Alcbarabad nor was any part 
of the countiy spared [Irvine e translation 
of a Persian MS Indian Antiquary vol xxxvi 
P 60 ] 

Jahan Khan had also earned out to the 
letter his master s instructions On the 28th 
February 1757 two dajrs after the fioli, he 
suddenly appeared before the doomed aty of 
Mathura The inhabitants had little apprehen- 
sion of the temblo fate which was to ov e rta ke 
them in the imdst of the gay rqoicangs of the 
spnng season Mathura was an unfortified 
aty wlhout walls and ditches easily acccssihle 
on all mdea Sura] Mai had left there about 
5000 troops to defend the aty agamst the 
Durrani generals Though taken by sunpnsc 
they gave a good account of themselves After 
an obstinate fight in which three thousand Jats 
fell m the defence the holy aty was taken by 
the Afghans and an awful carnage began A 
detachment of the Shah s troops attacked Gokul 
lymg to die south of Madmra About four 
thousand warlie Naga sannyasis ever ready to 
die for their religion aascmbled there two 
thousand of them fdl after kJhng an equal 
number of Pathans Gokul was saved * the 
Musalmans turned back tonfied by mihtant 
• S*e • PonlfMl Pmkftran (In M*r»lU). p 77 
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Hindu fanaticism. But they met with no resist- 
ance at Brindaban, the earthly paradise of an 
effeminate cult — the resort of females and un- 
sexed males. And a ternble treatment was 
meted out to it by the followers of a sturdier 
faith. 

That year the holt was played afresh by 
the Durrams with the blood of the Hindus ; the 
whole city of Mathura burnt like a huge bonfire 
such as was never lighted on the merry moonlit 
mght of the holt Groans of outraged women 
and cries of mothers from whose bosom the 
fiendish soldiery toie away their children for 
slaughter, echoed through the burning streets. 
The blue current of the Jamuna of the poet’s 
imagination flowed blood-red for seven days 
and yellowish for a week more. The devotees 
of the degenerate Vaishnavism, who lived m 
bowers beside the stream, dreaming of the 
frolics of the Divme Cowherd and hearing in 
ecstasy the tune of his amorous flute, met with 
a fit retribution The throats of the meek 
baba] IS were cut in the exact manner of 
Muhammadan butchers, in their ‘dwelling 
places * In each hut lay a severed head 
[of a bairagi ] , with the head of a slaughtered 
cow applied to its mouth and tied to it with a 


* Bhao Bal^har, 34 
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rope round its neck [Ind Ant Vol 36, 
p 62] The Musalman inhabitanta of the aty 
also did not fare much better at the hands of 
their co-rehgiomsts They eaved their heads 
but not thar honour and property The soldiers 
of die Shah so ecrupuloualy enforced his order 
that those >vho declared themselves Musalmans 
had to stnp themselves naked and show the mgn 
of arcumasion before they were let off At 
Mathura about M days after massacre a stark 
naked fipire crept out of a heap of ruins and 
stood before the Mxr Sahib who penned this 
horrible account asking for a httle food On 
bemg questioned he related the folloiving story 
1 am a Musalman I was a dealer m jewellery 
my shop was a large one On the day of 
slaughter a horseman drawn sword 

in hand came at me and tried to kill me I 
said I was a Musalman He said Disclose 
your pnvities I undid my cloth He conti 
nued Whatever cash you have give to me that 
I may spare your hfe I gave him my 4 000 
TUfiees Anothw came tmd cut me on the 
stomach with his sabre I fled 2 ind hid in a 
comer {ihid p 62) Bnndaban met with a 
worse fete as the Mn^ Sahib s descnption bears 
out Wherever you gazed you beheld only 
heaps of slnm You could only pick your way 
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Wth difficulty, owing to the quantity of bodies 
lying about and the amount of blood spilt. At 
one place, we saw about two hundred dead 
children m a heap Not one of the dead bodies 
had a head . . The stench and fetor and 
effluvium in the air were such that it was painful 
to open your mouth or even draw a breath 
Every one held his nose and stopped his mouth 
with his handkerchief while he spoke” [Ibid 
p. 62] . 

About the middle of March, Ahmad Shah 
reached Mathura and was gratified to see what 
his generals had done. Jahan Khan and Najib- 
ud-daulah were exalted by the gift of khilats 
and commanded ‘‘to move on to Akbarabad 
where there are many wealthy men who were 
subjects of the Jat.’ The city of Agra was also 
depopulated by a general slaughter and the fort 
invested Fortunately an epidemic broke out in 
lhe Shah’s army, — 1 50 men dying every day. 
It took one hundred rupees to purchase one seer 
of tamarind. The Shah made up his mmd to 
march back to his country. Jahan IChan was 
called back from the siege of the citadel of 
Agra His return meirch began on the 27th of 
March and by the 29th the Jat coxmtry was 
cleared of enemies. [Ind Ant , vol xxxvi, 
pp. 64-65 ] The campaign of Ahmad Shah 
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was a failure from the military pomt of view 
Sura] Mai s strength remained almost unim- 
paired Deeg and Bharatpur were not bilcin 
nor was their piroud owner brought to hia knee 
Only two or three undefended towns were 
captured and the civilian population meissacred^ 
He had failed to draw out Suraj Mai and make 
him fight Suraj Mai s tactics were to play a 
waitoig game till the heat of the Indian plama 
would drive the Abdali away or bring upon the 
scene the Marathas who were reported on the 
banks of the Narmada When the Durrani 
threatened to advance from Mathura upon 
Kuhmir he amused him with the ofier of a 
krore of Rupees as pesW^osh if the Shah would 
postpone his march A few days after Suraj 
Mai now grown bolder at the Shah a distress 
wrote to him bluntly as advised by Rupram 
Katan I cannot ptay more than ten lakhs as 
peahJ^h let there be |>eace and amity between 
us by your acceptance of this otherwise con- 
tinuation of hostihbea u decided upon * Shah 
was glad to agiee to this httle as hia brave 
Afghans were dying by hundreds every day 
A written agreement for paymg ten lakhs was 

* Bhco p 38 For •nothtc vonloak we W«nd«] 

39 : Hla good fortune ao willed It tlwt be bed no need to 
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executed by Suraj Mai, and the Durrani army 
retreated to Delhi. But of this sum the Jat 
Rajah did not pay a single penny. 

Suraj MaVs alliance with Ghazi-ud-din 
and the Marathas. 

Scarcely had the Northern tempest abated 
its fury, when a deluge came from the south to 
overwhelm Hindustan. It stopped only at the 
foot of the Himalayas and the bank of the 
Indus, threatening to engulf Islam m India; 
sweeping off momentarily all vestiges of the 
Durrani conquest, and submerging all the 
Muslim principalities in Northern India The 
victory of the Shah was a triumph of Ghazi-ud- 
din’s rivcJ, the Ruhela chief Najib-ud-daulah, 
whom the conqueror left as his deputy in charge 
of the person of the titular Emperor Alamgir II 
and the imperial city. The office of the wazir 
had been taken away from him and restored to 
his intriguing uncle Intizam-ud-daulah. Ghazi- 
ud-din biurnt with the thirst of revenge against 
the Emperor, the wazir, and the Amir-ul- 
umra, and to gratify it he invited the Marathas 
again. Raghunath Rao came to Hmdustan 
second time (Nov. 1756 — Oct. 1757), and m- 
fused a new life among the despondent Maratha 
chiefs. Delhi was recaptured and Ghazi-ud- 
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dm reinstated as wazir Najib-ud-daulah 
escaped die terrible vengeance of bis tnum 
pbant nval by throwmg hnnself upon the men^ 
of Mafliar Rao Holkar whom he called hia god 
father [Dharma Pitd\ Raghunath reconquered 
the Panjab defeated the Durrani a general 
Jahan IQian, and h** son Taunur Shah and 
drove them across the Indus A de facto 
Maratha dominion was established throughout 
Northern India 

Rajah Suraj Mai swam cautiously with 
die current He had now to make choice 
between the Abdah and the Marathas between 
an enemy of his faith end his own unscrupu 
lous co-religionists His Pan Hmdmstjc ideal 
inclmed him to the Maratha cause though 
their conduct inspired httJe confidence Dut 
he was too prudent to jom them m their offensive 
campaigns and thereby diminmli his resources 
and earn the enmity of his Muslim neighhours 
This informal Jat Maratha alliance was of a 
purely defensive nature against the foreign 
Afghan mvaders The political views of the 
great Jat chief ogiressed on many occasiona 
during this period deserve high admiration 
and had the Maratha Government acted upon 
them their de facto sovereignty m Hmdus- 
tan would have remained long unshaken 
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Siiraj Mai in the first place recognised the 
supreme necessity of doing away with the traitor 
Najibmd-daulah and crushing thoroughly the 
colonies of Ruhela Afghans before the Durrani 
should find time to come to their relief : in 
short, the prospect of any assistance from the 
traitors within to the invader from Afghanistan 
must be cut off. Raghunath Rao and Dattaji 
Sindhia were also of the same view, and would 
have killed Najib-ud-daulah, but for the un- 
wise and interested intervention of Malhar Rao 
Holkar. Secondly, Suraj Mai’s desire was to 
make Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah the wazir of the 
empire in the place of Ghazi-ud-dm. This 
' was not at all dictated by personal prejudice. 
Ghazi-ud-din was an isolated figure in Northern 
India , havmg neither territorial nor family 
influence, his position was extremely weak. 
On the other hand Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah was 
practically the independent and hereditary ruler 
of a large and wealthy kingdom. This would 
bnng the reqmsite strength for the maintenance 
of the dignity of the wazirat, without making 
him independent of the support of the Marathas. 
His family being of Persian ongin, and of the 
Shia faith, he had no extra-territorial attachment 
like that of the Ruhela Afghans to the Abdali, 
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to as to make him dangerous and formidable 
like Najib Khan * 

The inevitable crash came a couple of years 
later Najib-ud daulah besieged for about a 
year at Sakkar tal remamed imsnbdued oiving 
to the scarciely veJed enmity of Holkar to other 
Maratha leaders The racoal sympathy of 
Ruhela leaders like Hafiz Rahamat Khan EKmch 
Khan and others waa with Najib-ud-daulah 
and the Abdah But they could not hitherto 
move o^vlng to the fear of Nawab Shuja ud 
daulah The designs of Holkar against Oudh 
havmg now become known the Nawab became 
extremely alarmed and was driven to form a 
coalition with them to help Najib-ud-daulah 
though he was strongly averse to then proposal 
of mviting the Sh^ from Kabul The 
unhappy Ehnperor Alamgir II foimd the throne 
of his ancestors not even the softest of c h a ir s 
under the humiliating dictatorship of Ghan 

* Mftlhu R*o HoUcaJ Ukd mImI upon m 

i-r.ntT »Ty policy tflx. to ophoU U>® powe* of hi* tDwrm*- 
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iid-din. He sent secret letters to the Abdali 
entreating him to rescue him from the gsJling 
yoke of his cruel Wcizir and restore to him 
Najib-ud-daulah, the best of his gaolers. The 
Shah , m order to wipe off the past disgrace and 
nvenge the defeat of his son and his generals, 
crossed the Indus for the fourth time. (Thurs- 
day, 25th Oct., 1759).* The wazir had his . 
uncle Intizam-ud-daulah and the Emperor, 
murdered, as they were suspected of being in 
secret league with the invader, and raised 
another prince to the throne under the title of 
Shah Jahan II (8th Rabi II, 1173 H =Thurs- 
* day, 29th Nov 1759) The Shah steadily 
marched towairds Najib Khan’s territory and 
was there joined by all the Ruhela chiefs and 
the Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah. But there was 
no unanimity in the Maratha camp. They 
were defeated m several small engagements; 
a panic set in among them. Dattaji Smdhia 
raised the siege of Sakkartal on 1 1 th Dec. 
1759, and came to Delhi. Consternation and 
dismay prevailed everywhere ; the impenal 
capitcil became deserted. Those who had any- 
thing, either honour or wealth, to lose, fled 
southward, to the territory of the Jats, which ’ 
became the hospitable asylum of both Hmdu 
•3r<3 Rabi I 1173 H . {Waqa. p 135) 
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and Muhnminadan fugitives The Mamtha 
chiefs also sent their wives and children to the 
protection of Rajah Suraj Mai And with them 
came the harem of the wazir of Hmdustan who 
did not hesitate to trust the honour of his ladies 
to the custody of hie generous foe Suraj Mai 
had hitherto maintained an attitude of suspiaous 
aloofness while the fortunes of the Marathas 
were m the ascendant But at this critical 
stage he was not delened by the fear of the 
Abdah a vengeance from commg forward and 
standing by then side The Jat had not 
forgotten the good done to him by Jayaji Appa 
Sindhia during the siege of Kuhrmr and was 
on the look out for an opportumty to return it 
While Dattaji Smdhia was yet before the fort 
of &kkartal and Delhi was without adequate 
Maratha troops Suraj Mai sent 5 000 Jata to 
reassure the people and aid m the defence of 
the dty Seeing the overwhelming supenonty 
of the enemy every one advised Dattaji to 
retreat beyond the Chambal and wait for the 
arrival of remforcements But diat noble hero 
consaous of the responsibiLty of the new r6le 
which his ccnintry aspired to play resolved to 
demonstrate in the open field that Maharashtra 
would not shrink from paying the necessa r y 
pnee in blood for the donumon of India He 
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reached Delhi on the 3rd January 1 760 and told 
Jcinkoji Sindhia to go home with the ladies. 
But the latter firmly refused, having resolved to 
stay and share the fate of his chief. Rupram 
Katan conducted the ladieS to Suraj Mai’s 
territory for safety On the plain of Badli, 
about 8 miles from Delhi, Dattaji gave battle 
to the Abdah in the first week of Jamada II, 
1 1 73 * Long and fierce was the conflict. 
Inspired by their brave leader, the Marathas, 
reckless of life, fought with a dashmg VcJour 
and perseverance never displayed before by 
that people in Hindustan But the superior 
generalship of the Durrani and the greater 
staying power of the Ruhelas won the day, 

' The Marathas left ten thousand men by the 
least computation dead on the field. The Jats 
carried jankoji, wounded and disabled, and 
other survivors to the fort of Kuhmir. 

The wazir Ghazi-ud-din Imad-ul-mulk, 
divinmg the probable issue, had left Delhi 
before the battle. Fallen from fortxme he stood 
a suppliant at the gate of Suraj Mai’s fort for 
an asylum which he despaired of getting any- 


* All Persian histones including Siyar, say that this battle 
took place in the month of Jamadt-uI-Akhtr which begins on 
Jan 20, 1760 ]Vaqa makes no exact entry It took place 
in the last week of January 
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■vvKere else against the wrath of the victonous 
Shah This was the same Ghcm ud dm who, 
as Father Wendel and Cihiilnm Ah (author of 
Imad uS'Saadaf) remind us had shortly before 
armed all Hmdusfcm to destroy Suraj Mai and 
sat as an implacable foe before those very walla 
whose protection he now sought Sura] Mai 
came out and conducted his honourable guest 
in With all attention and respect befitting hia 
rank * We are told that he nchly furnished 
hia beat palace at Bharatpur for the use of 
Ghaa ud'din, amply provided for the comfort 
security and honour of die wazir and his family 
and treated Hun rather like a master on a visit 
to the house of a servant In the meanwhile 
the Shah after makmg hrmself master of the 
capital demanded one krore of Rupees from 
Suraj Mai as fine for his disloyal conduct The 
Jat Rajah was too pmident to supply the smews 
of war to his enemy whose next demand as 
he knew woiJd be die surrender of tbe fugitives 
He banished all idea of peace with the per 
fidious mvader and made ujj Kis mmd to spend 
that sum more honourably in carrying on a war 
of defence All Hmdustan rejoiced over the 
fall of the Marathas and die joy was shared 
even by the Hmdus who had sufiered rather 


• 51 5 Jm*d, T5 
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more severely from their rapine than the Musal- 
mans had done. Their character and conduct 
created no confidence among the peoples of 
Northern India. Their hand had been against 
everybody and now everybody’s hand was 
against them. Rajputana had suffered so much 
at their hands, that Rajput princes, like Madho 
Singh of Amber, and Bijoy Sin^ of Marwar, 
greeted the victory of the Abdali with as much 
joy as their unhappy descendants evinced forty , 
years after, at the victory of Lord Lake over the 
same race.* 

But Rajah Suraj Mai who had suffered 
equally at their hands, viewed the situation in 
another light, Eind acted with greater foresight 
to gain higher political ends. It was not 
merely the sentiment of gratitude to the Jayaji 
Appa Smdhia that determined his conduct 
dunng this critical penod. To him the annual 
Maratha raid appeared to be a lesser evil than 
the revival of a strong Muhammadan empire 
under a new dynasty, viz., that of the Durrani. 


* The situation is graphically described in the contem- 
porary Maratha letters 

^ ^NfT, 

'511^ onzfntx ^ 

■’ira ' tfi ftcT ^ 
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He regarded the presence of the Marathaa m 
Northern India as a great pohbcal necessity to 
keep out all foreign invaders and hold the 
balance between the Hindu and the Muham- 
madan powers He was too much of a prac- 
tical statesman to think of an exclusive and 
mtolerant Hindu noaraj like the short sighted 
Bhao No one was more conscious — as we shall 
see hereafter^ — of the value of pr eserv ing the 
digmty of the Mughal imperial throne as the 
only centre of attraction and the sole bond of 
umon among newly risen Hmdu and Muham- 
madan pnnapahties So far as we are m a 
position to infer from his attitude towards his 
neighbours his aim was to establish a confe- 
deration of several practically autonomous 
States imder the headship of the Mughal 
Emperor having no other obligation than to 
combine under the imperial banner in tunes of 
common danger He was willing to give the 
Mughal empire a new lease of life htd not of 
power being averse to the idea of rmvmg the 
tradition and the formidable power that it had 
been m the days of Akbar and Aurangzib 
when aspiring smaller nationalities were mera 
lessly crushed under the dead-weight of the 
despotic impenahsm of Delhi Any attempt m 
that direction he knew hill well could begm 
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only with the destruction of the Jnt Power. In 
his scheme, the Emperor was to remain only 
the dignihed figurehead, all initiative and lead 
remaining with the wazir, who should not be 
allowed to become powerful enough to be 
independent of the support of tlie confederates 
or overthrow the house of Taimur Suraj 
Mai fixed his choice upon Shuja-ud-daulah, the 
wse and tolerant ruler of Oudh, to be the 
constitutional wazir of this confederated empire. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani, after having put the 
affairs of Delhi m some order, started on 2nd 
February 1760 (14 Jamada II, 1173 H ), . 
against Rajah Suraj Mai, and on 7th February 
invested the fort of Deeg. But this seems to 
have been a mere demonstration, because we 
find him marching away towards Mewat on the 
27th {Waqa, 170-171). Suraj Mai came out of 
his stronghold and made incursions into the 
Doab The Jats plundered half of Koel and 
stormed the citadel of the town (March 1 7 , 

1 760) The daily entries m the Waqa-t-Shah 
Alam Sani about the movements of the 
Durranis, Jats and the Marathas give us some 
idea of their tactics. While the Durrani was 
before Deeg, a Maratha detachment advanced 
from the direction of Rewari m order to draw 
away the Afghans in pursuit Ahmad Shah 
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chaaed them through Mewat but they vanished 
m the desert tracts beyond Rewan and another 
division of the Marathas appeared before 
Bahadurgaih (about 20 miles w of Delhi) in 
the rear of the Abdah When the Shah made 
one march towards Delhi they crossed the 
Jamuna and plundered Meerut and Sikandra 
TTie Abdali started m pursuit and chased them 
towards Mathura and Agra Agam the Jats 
appeared in the Doab plundering and con 
^ quenng m short they earned on a brilliantly 
planned running fight m ainccrt with the rem 
nants of the Maratha army (fVaqa 1 73) 

Holkar and Suraj Mai forgetting their old 
animosity had become ^ends under the stress 
of adversity MaDiar Rao who perhaps did 
not desire that his nveJ Dattaji should wm the 
glory of defeatmg the Durram appeared tardily 
on the scene after the disastrous battle of Badh 
and asked Rajah Suraj Mai to jom him m 
giving another battle to the Afghans But 
Sumj Mai refused to move imtJ remforcements 
came irom iho Pesbira was oace so 

completely surprised by the Abdah general 
Shah Pasand Khan at Sikandra in the Doab that 
his whole detachment cut off and he him 
self managed to flee with only his clothes on 
ndmg upon a mare (5fyar 5i 381) He never 
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ventured to issue out again from Deeg where 
he had taken refuge in fear of the Abdali 

Aware of the impending danger that 
awaited liim in Hindustan, the Shah hearing 
the reports of the vast Maratha preparation m 
the South, busied himself in forming a coalition 
of all princes, Hindu and Musalman, of 
Northern India, who had suffered so much at 
the hands of the southern robbers. He tried 
to convince them that his mission was that of 
then emancipation from the Maratha pest, and 
not one of conquest and new enslavement. He 
wished to detach Rajah Suraj Mai and Ghazi- 
ud-din from their alliance with the Marathas, 
and for that purpose sent the esteemed Ruhela 
chief Hafiz Rahamat Khan with proposals of 
peace* **^ [Tankh-i-Husami, 537]. The fickle- 
minded Ghazi-ud-din wavered, and Suraj Mai 
gave his guest complete liberty of action. 
News reached Delhi on 19th February {2nd 
Rajab, 1173 H ) that peace had been concluded 
between the Shah and Ghazi-ud-din Imad-ul- 

* In the month of Shawwal 1173 H , Hafiz Rahamat Khan 
went to Mathura to talk of a compromise with the Jat and 
Ghazi-ud-dm Negotiattons were cut off hy the Jat on the 
23rd of Shawwal (8th June, 1760), when the Maratheis ap- 
proached [Waqa, 175] This corroborates the statement of 

the TanhJi-t-Husatnt, the only Persian history which mentions 
the embassy of Hafiz-ul-mulk 
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mullc the latter having been confirmed m the 
office of wazir [Waqa 171] Throughout the 
eventful year of 1760 Suraj Mai fought the 
Shah not only with arms but also the subtler 
weapon of diplomacy and mtngue The 
Durrani wanted to mvcst a sordid quarrel 
between himaelf and the Marathas over die 
carcase of the Mughal empire with the more 
attracting character of a Hindu Musalman con 
flict for the dominion of India The credit of 
Rajah Suraj Mai Lea m baffiing this mm of 
Afghan diplomabc acbvily He earned on a 
counter mtngue with the son of his old ally 
the Nawab of Oudh Shuja ud daulah did not 
like the permanent establishnlcnt of the Durrani 
Power m India because it would only make his 
natural enemies (the Afghans) too formidable 
for his safety Suraj Mai almost achieved his 
end but fortune befnended the Abdah Those 
who follow the compheated threads of diplo- 
macy and the movements of the Nawab of 
Oudh durmg this j>enod cannot but hold that 
the junction, of the Nawab with the Shah was 
a pure accident {vide Kesi Rao A slatic Re 
searches vol iii) Suraj Mai had at first 
allowed Ghazi ud dm to swallow the bait of the 
Shah but he now made him reject it by playing 
upon bis fear Though Ghazi ud dm ivas a 
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fugitive, poor and powerless, his adhesion was 
cinxiously sought by both parties, as it carried 
a great moral value, and Suraj Mai bid as high 
as the Shah to secure it for the Marathas. He 
promised in a most solemn manner to procure 
his restoration to the office of wazir after the 
repulse of the Afghans. Ghazi-ud-din broke 
the newly made treaty with the Shah and 
waited for the arrival of the Bhao. 



CHAPTER VII 

SURAJ MAL*S GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 
The prelude io Panipat 

India held her breath in painful suspense- 
for the last six months of the year 1 760 The 
two mighty war-clouds which had so long 
tokened the political honzon were now gather- 
ing impetus for a more tremendous shock A 
struggle between the foreign Afghan invader 
and the Marathas for ascendancy m Northern 
India was given the appiearance of a great com 
raunal and religious war by the Durram and the 
Peshwa The Afghan monarch claimed the 
support of all Muhammadans as the champion 
of decaying Islam against the aggressive Hmdo. 
rcaction while the Maiatha declared his missiom 
to be to rescue his co-religionists from their age- 
long servitude under oppressive Muslim rule 
Agents of the Peshwa visited the Court of every 
Hindu prmce of Rajpulana but received a cold 
reception and evasive rcphes If the periodical 
visits of the Marathas when moving under the 
shadow of the Mu^ial throne meant such misery 
and rum to them — so the prmccs argued — ^what 
would be their fate under the undisputed sovc- 
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reignty of the Southerners, relieved of the fear 
of the Abdali? No Rajput prince responded to 
the Peshwa’s appeal ; so little was the faith 
reposed in them even by their Hindu allies that 
Raj'ah Suraj Mai dared not visit the camp of the 
Bhao 'Without taking beforehand from Holkar 
and Sindhia the most solemn pledges of his 
safety. 

TTie Peshwa Balaj’i Baji Rao sent his 
brother Sadaslva, and his son Biswas Rao at the 
head of the largest and best-equipped army, 
numbering about two lakhs, that had ever 
crossed the Narmada to contend for the domi- 
nion of India His parting words to his brother 
were “Tcike this nephew of yours to Hindus- 
tan and win over all non-Afghan nobles of the 
empire to our side. I shall soon follow you 
with another strong army , through the blessings 
of Shn Bhawaniji, I shall make Qandahar empty 
of living beings, and leave no seed of the 
Afghan race on earth After that only one or 
two Musalmans like Shuja-ud-daulah and Jafar 
Ah Khan [Mir Jafar of Bengal] would remain 
to be dealt with If they show hostility, their 
existence would be wiped out , if they submit, 
We shall keep them like pigeons stripped of their 
feathers {manand l^ahutaran par huridah) Then 
placing Biswas Rao on the throne of Delhi I 
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^hall go on a pilgrimage [Imad 78] How 
far these high hopes were realised is now a 
notonous fact m the history of India 

After his arrival on the bank of the 
Chamhal the Bhao sent a high flown letter to 
Rajah Suraj Mai requesting him to come with 
out delay to the Maratha camp and unite 
[Imad 78 1 78] Malhar Rao Holkar and 
Smdhia persuaded him to meet the Bhao at 
Agra Suraj Mai went to the Maratha camp 
and was honourably received by the Bhao and 
other Maratha generals From Agra they 
marched together to Mathura where the sight 
of Abdun nabi s mosque the anger 

of the Bhao He turned upon Suraj Mai and 
said to him You profess to be a Hmdu but 
how IS It that you have kept this mosque stand 
mg so long ? Suraj Mai mildly replied 
Maharaj I of late the Royal Fortune of 
Hindustan has become fickle m her favours like 
a courtesan to-night she is m the arms of one 
man and the next in the embrace of another 
If I could be sure that 1 should remam master of 
these temtones all through my life I would 
have levelled this mosque down to the earth 
But of what use will it be if I to-day destroy 
fluH mosque and fo-morrow the Musalmans 
come and demolish the great temples and build 
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four mosques in the place of this one? As 
Your Excellency has come to these parts the 
affair is now in your hands.” Tlic Bhao 
rejoined, “After defeating these Afghans I 
shall cvcr3’\\hcrc build a temple on the ruins 
of mosques.” However, a hol}^ bath m the 
Jamuna, after the capture of Delhi, cooled his 
temper, the faqlrs of the jama Mosque shared 
his chanty equally with the Brahmans {Waqa, 
178). 

Everything \\cnt on well for a few days 
and It was all love and cordiality between the 
Jats and the Marathas But a coolness soon 
sprang up owing to a difference of opinion as 
to the plan of campaign against the Abdali, 
The Maratha commander-m-chief called a 
council of war at Agra, and there, Suraj Mai 
was asked to give his opinion as to the proper 
method to be followed in the impending cam- 
paign. The jat chief replied “I am a mere 
zamindar [peasant], and Your Highness is a 
great prince ; every man forms his plan accord- 
ing to his capacity Whatever appears advis- 
able in my opmion, I shall submit to you. This 
IS a war against a great emperor, assisted by 
all the chiefs of Islam. Though Shahan-i-Shah 
is a sojourner in Hindustan, his adherents 
are all inhabitants of this country and lords oT 
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large eatates If you are clever the enemy la 
cleverer Undoubtedly it is proper that you 
should act with great caution and reflection in 
conductmg this war If the breeze of victory 
breathes upon the cow a tail [on your standard] 
it should be considered as written by the pen 
of destiny on your auspicious forehead But 
war 18 a game of chances holding out two 
alternatives It 15 wise not to be too 

confident and rest m too much tranqinlhty It 
seems proper that 3rour ladies the unnecessary 
baggage and large cannon which will be of 
httle use m this war should be sent off beyond 
the Oiambal to the fort of Jhansi or Gwahor 
and you yourself widi light armed war like 
troops meet the forces of the Shah If victory 
18 won much booty would come to our hands 
if the case is the reverse we shall have our 
legs [unfettered by females and other impedi 
menta] to flee away on If you are opposed 
to the idea of sendmg them to such a distance 
or consider it impracticable I shall vacate any 
one of my four non like forts accordmg to your 
choice where you may keep m safety your 
women Eind baggage stockmg it well with 
pronsions so that at the moment of deasive 
action your heart may not be weighed down 
and your hands fettered by anxiety about the 
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lionour of j’^our ladies And in this time of 
famine, die road for the supply of grain must 
be kept open, so that scarcity of grain may not 
cause hardship to the army I shall wait upon 
your stirrup with my troops ; and as my country 
has been free from the depredations of the 
enemy, supplies can be secured from that 
quarter . . It is advisable to carry on an 
irregular warfare with light cavalry [jang-i- 
liazzaqdnd] against the Shah, and not encounter 
bim m pitched battles after the manner of kings 
and emperors f/ang-r-Su/^anr] . When the 
rainy season %vill arrive both sides will be unable 
to move from their places, and at last the Shah, 
who will be m a disadvantageous position [m 
eompanson with us] , will of himself become 
distressed and return to his own country The 
Afghans, thus disheartened, would submit to 
your power” [Imad, 179-180]. He further 
advised the Bhao that ‘‘one division of the army 
should be sent towards the east, another towards 
Labor, so that by devastating those countries, 
the supply of grain to the army of the Durrani 
may be cut ofF.* We find Rajah Suraj Mai 


* Abdul Karim Kashmin, the author of the Baydn-o-Waqa, 
corroborates the above statement, Oiz Suraj Mai s advice “that 
no pitched battle should be fought with the army of the 
Durrani who has been joined by all the eumrs of Hindustan ” 
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and the Marathas in communication with the- 
Sikhfl of the Panjab die most resolute enemies 
of the Abdali and with Rajah Balwant Smgh of 
Benares who was a thorn m the sides of the 
AbdaL s ally Shuja ud daulah, evidently with 
a view to prevent supplies being sent from 
Oudh and the Panjab to the Abdah s camp or 
to caiise diversions m the rear and left flank of 
the invader 

All die chiefs of the Maratha army having- 
praised his plan declared with one voice that 
this \va8 their opinion too We are ourselves 
predatory fighters [kflzxaq] so this mode of 
fightmg can bnng no blame upon ns Our 
skill hes in flight i e evading blows If the 
enemy cannot be conquered by stratagem it is 
not wise to be entangled m a difficult situation 
and throw ourselves mto destruction But 
the EUTOgEmt Bhao looked upon this mode of 
fightmg as imworthy of a pnnce like himself — 
the brother of the Pcshwa whose mere servants 
and agents had already achieved such brilliant 
exploits in Hmdostan He regarded this 
advice eis die outcome of the senility of 
Holkar and other aged chiefs and the stupidity 
of the Jat upstart All the chiefs thus dis- 


H« M 7 * thmt Snn) Mai aarlaad the Btao to lorn hh bafsaffa 
at [MS p 269] 
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appointed and insulted went out, saying to 
themselves that some great reverse would bring 
this fiery and rash leader to his senses and make 
him more attentive to the opinions of his lieute- 
nants {Imad. 180-181). Suraj Mai’s enthusiasm 
for his Maratha allies somewhat cooled down 
and an injurious misunderstanding was avoided 
only by the tact of the other Maratha chiefs. 
They induced the Bhao to be more considerate 
to the Jat chief, whose adherence was represent- 
ed to be of primary importance for the success 
of their enterpnse. 

Rajah Suraj Mai, accompanied by Ghazi- 
ud-din, joined the Bhao with 8,000 Jats. TTie 
allied army reached Delhi in July, 1 760* and 
laid siege to it. Ghazi-ud-dm threw himself 
into the task of capturing the city with his 
characteristic energy and resourcefulness. 
When the imperial capital fell, he had his 
revenge upon the Mughals [i.e., Abdalis] and 
the Marathas their plunder. So much booty 
fell mto their hands, that none remained poor 
among them (Sardesai, Panipat, p 1 62). Ghazi- 
ud-dm brought out of the imperial seraglio a 

* The Tanfih-t-Mazaffan {MS p 180), gives the date of 
the Bhao’s arrival as 9th Zihijja, 1173 A H = Wednesday, 
23rd July, according to the Waqa-uShah Alam Sam, lOth 
Zihijja (p 178) 
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pnnce of the royal line seated l^rm on the 
throne restored order in the aty, and for the 
first few days discharged the duties of the wazir 
which office was beheved by all to have natural 
ly reverted to him But the Bhao suddenly 
signified his unwillingness to recognise nVinn 
ud-dm as wazir He conferred the title of 
Raje Bahadur upon Naro Shankar appointed 
him commandant of the fort and governor of 
the capital, and formally mvested with the 
office of wazir Rajah Suraj Mai s word was 
thus violated he strongly represented to the 
Bhao that the new appointment was unjust and 
mjudiaous and prayed for the reinstBlement of 
Ghazi ud-dm Holkar and Smdhia supported 
the Rajah s representation But nothing could 
shake the haughty obstinacy of the Bhao 
These disappomted chiefo remarked wiffi grave 
concern Our prestige m Hindustan is gone 
What will It lead to? Suraj Mai came to his 
mentor the pnest politician Rupram Katan 
and told him that the Bhao had utterly dis- 
regarded thar jomt and earnest representation 
to restore the office of wazir to Ghazi ud-dm 
It 18 no good staying here some mishap may 
come It 18 prudent to try by every means to 
draw our heads out of it. But Smdhia and 
Holkar were encamped close by there was no 
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"way of escape His mind beccime disturbed by 
anxiety. 

The folly and perversity of the Bhao did 
not end there. The gilded silver ceiling of the 
Diwan-i-arriy beautifully inlaid -with jewels, 
attracted the greedy eye of the rude Southerner. 
At heart he deliberated “Here is this ceiling; 
1 shall strip it off and melt it to pay the daily 
"Wages of my troops. And m its place I shall 
7na\e one of wood ! Having first decided he 
called Sindhia, Holkar and Suraj’ Mai to hear 
their advice about it. Nothing does so much 
credit to the heart of Rajah Suraj Mai as the 
following passionate appeal to the Bhao to spare 
this last relic of imperial grandeur. He said 
“Bhao Sahib ^ this room of the Emperor’s 
throne is a place of dignity and veneration. 
Even Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
"who had laid their grasp upon many a precious 
thing of the imperial palace, spared this ceiling. 
The Emperor and the amirs are now in your 
hands. We shall not see this [disfiguring of 
the place] with our own eyes. It can bring 
us no credit but only the odium of disloyalty.* 
To this humble prayer of mine about it to-day, 

t 

* Suraj Mai, though a habitueJ rebel from necessity, 
always considered himself, like other virtually independent 
rulers of his time, a subject of the Mughal Emperor 
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you ahould kindly pay due consideration If 
you are atort of funds » you have only to order 
me I am ready to pay 30 U five lajchs of 
Rupees [for sparing the ceilmg] The Bhao 
paid no heed to these words thmlcmg that he 
would get more by meltmg the ccihng This 
heartless act of vandalism was committed under 
his orders the ceiling was taken down and 
weighed but to his great disappointment the 
bullion was found only worth three lakhs of 
Rupees Rajah Sura; Mai could restram hnn- 
self no longer he went to the Bhao and burst- 
ing with honest mdignation said Bhao 
Sahib 1 you have destroyed [the sanctity of] 
the throne while 1 am present here and thereby 
brought odium upon me [as well] Whenever 
I make any request on any affair you disregard 
and rqect it We at heart profess to be Hindus 
E)o you attach this much importance to the 
Jamunn s water which 3 ?ou touched [as a 
solemn proof of your alliance with me] ? 

In October 1 760 the Bhao having decided 
to march against the Nawab of Kunjpura (a 
place 76 miles north of Delhi commanding a 
ford on the jEonuna) summoned his chiefs 
Holkar Sindhia Suraj Mai and others to 
consult them Sara/ Mai took this opportunity 
to vent his embittered feelmgs and with great 
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bluntness said to the Bhao : “You have taken 
off the silver ceiling against our wishes. 
Replace it to its former position . ...Give back 
to Ghazi-ud-din the office of the Wcizir, which 
of right belongs to him. Sindhia, Holkar and 
1 myself are all embarrassed on this account, 
and our honour and good name have been 
affected by it. From this time, be kind enough 
to give greater consideration to our little requests. 
In that case you may consider me and all my 
resources at your disposal. I shall continue to 
help and supply you with provisions as before. 
You should not leave Delhi. Mature your 
plans from this place It is not advisable to 
be now entangled in the affair of Kunjpura.” 
These wholesome but luipalatable words of 
advice fell like a sprinkling of clarified butter 
[ghee] into the smouldering fire. “What!*’ 
replied the Bhao in haughty disdain, “have 
I come from the South relying on your strength ? 
1 will do what I like. You may stay here or 
^o back to your own place. After overthrow- 
rng the Ghilcha [the Abdali] , I shall come to 
u reckomng with you “ Hearing these harsh 
words, Smdhia and Holkar in dismay sat 
motionless and dumbfounded. 

Suraj Mai, greatly disgusted eind mortified, 
left the assembly and returned to his place, curs- 
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ing his own folly in coming to the Maratha camp- 
He was virtually a prisoner and his position was 
one of great danger Smdhia and Holkar had 
pledged their word of honour for his safety and 
upon their fidchty depended his only chance 
of escape These two chie^ now greatly 
concerned rnet secretly and thus deliberated 
We have brought the Jat here by pledging our 
word of honour to him the design of the Bhao 
18 very bad Bolwant Rao and the Bhao have^ 
secretly planned to arrest Suraj Mai Jat imprison 
him and plunder his camp Suiaj Mai must 
be anyhow sent away m safety so that the 
blame of faithlessness may not be laid on us 
Let the master [the Bhao] do what he can 
[to punish us] on ihia accotmt Having 
deliberated thus they sent for Rupreun Katan 
the vakil of the Jats and advised him thus 
Do flee from this place to-night by any means 
The encampment of the Bhao Sahib hea at a 
distance without letting him know it slip out 
m silence The pledge of honour between you 
and us is thurf redeemed say not a single word 
to us after this aaymg these words the two 
chiefs pulled their own ears m repentance and 
made a silent vow not to com pr omise their 
honour and mvolve thonselves m such d iffi cu lt 
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situations again for the benefit of such a haughty 
and faithless master. 

Rupram Katan came back to the Jat camp 
and explained the whole situation to his master. 
Rajah Suraj Mai found himself between Scylla 
and Charybdis, the Bhao on one side and the 
Durrani on the other He said to Rupram, 
“If by fortune we manage to escape to-night, 
we incur the enmity of the Bhao. Should he 
succeed by chance in beating the Durrani, my 
rum is inevitable. If he is in earnest, I shall 
find no refuge and none "will be able to save me. 
Should I stay here, in fear of this future danger, 

I become a prisoner. Both courses are beset 
with difficulties. What is to be done now?“ 
Rupram replied, “You Imow the proverb — 
Escaping one bad astral conjunction in one’s - 
horoscope means a further lease of twelve years 
of life. Both the Bhao and the Durrani are 
equally strong and equally implacable enemies.. 
WTio knows which of them would come out 
successful? Till then, in our own place we 
shall sit silent, holding our breath. Whatever 
is destmed ahead for us by God must be good. 
Why do you trouble yourself now by the 
thought of the future [which is uncertam] ? Let 
what may come come afterwards , but to-night 
we must flee.’’ Rupram’s cool head and clear 
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vision chalked out the nght path for Suraj Mai 
•whose indecision might otherwise have brought 
down disaster on his head at this cn&cal pomt 
When three hours of the night had passed 
away the Jata silently struck thar tents packed 
their baggage and marched oS with the con- 
mvance of Smdhia and Holkar in the direction 
of Bellamgarh the nearest Jat stronghold 22 
miles to the south of Delhi Malhar Rao 
whose pohcy was to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, sent his Diwan Gangoba 
Tatiya to the Bhao after Suraj Mai had cove r ed 
four Ifos to inform him that Suiaj Mai without 
telling anything to ai^kody had gone away 
and that then forces had been sent m pursuit 
and that the Bhao should send his own army 
to jom them in the chase Suraj Mai safely 
reached Ballamgarh the Maratha troops who 
•went in pursuit came back after plundering 
some bazars The Bhao hit his hp m anger 
and exclaimed m public God willing if the 
Durrani is defeated of what greater -weight 
[the nffnrr of] the Jat can be? * 

* TIlom Intmgtlns acccTste *r« taVrm £mn 

Bhao Sahih chi adthar {In MmitixU pp 114-121) of wfcfch 
dia •ketch U ■ free tmntlerinn, The loomed Mmlh* 

htatortMi Mr Sorde«ol gfren fooi amiee of the defectkm of the 
Jett (0 the amllfw of the Maxtlht* wens not eoat to 
Gwoliort (n) the wwlrehlp wm» not gW to Mir Shlheh^id-din 
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Panipat and its sequel. 

The defeat of the Marathas at Panipat was 
■not an accident but a foregone conclusion. 
They had been beaten by the Shah in the field 
of diplomacy, several months before their over- 
throw in the trial of arms at Panipat. Not to 
speak of winning the “non-Afghan Muslim 


[i e Ghan-ud-din Imad-ul-mulk] , (ui) the removal of the silver 
ceiling of the darbar room , and (iv) the management of Delhi 
was not given to them [Panipat Pral^aran, p 166] The first 
point 18 undisputably true The second is mentioned expli- 
citly in the Maratha chronicles only, but not in the Persian 
histones, which however make certain statements leading to 
confirm this, as we shall see next As regards the third, the 
author of the Styar says “What had so much shocked the 
Jat prmce was this — They [the Marathas] stnpped the 
imperial Hall of Audience of its wamscoting which was of 
ailver, elegantly enamelled, and had sent it to the mmt, and 
without any respect for things held sacred by all mankind, 
they had laid their sacrilegious hands upon the gold and 
silver vessels consecrated to the use of the monument of the 
aacred foot-pnnts, and of the mausoleum of saint Nizam-ud-din , 
nor did they spare Muhammad Shah’s mausoleum, which 
they stnpped of its mcensory, candelabras, lamps and other 
utensils, all of solid gold, all of which were tom 

away and sent to the mint ’’ [5iyar iii 385-386] For the last 
point, bearing against Suraj Mai, Mr Sardesat gives no 
authpnty, rmd he silendy passes over the treacherous design 
of the Bhao, which is attributed to him by the Persian 
histonans as well as by the Marathi baJ^hars The author of 
« Imad-us-Saadat (Pers 'text, p 181) says that the Bhao demanded 
tuJo hrores of Rupees from Suraj Mai, and kept him under 
suspicious watch and that the Jat Rajah owed his deliverance 
to Malhar Rao 
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noblcfi as instructed by the Peshwa the Bhao 
had made an enemy of the only powerful Hmdu 
Rajah who had come to serve him loyally and 
placed all his resources at the disposal of the 
Marathas The value of Suraj Mai a adherence 
had hitherto been hardly appreciated by the 
Bhao but one dtof s hoBiildy of the Jat brought 
him to hia senses Rajah Suraj Mai accom- 
panied by Ghaa ud-dm Imad ul muUc marched 
away to Tughlaqabad gram became very dear 
[at Delhi] and neit day the Marathas went 
to make a compromise with and pacify Imad 
ul mulk and Suraj Mai Jat • [Waqa 178] 
A large tract of the country about Delhi had 
been so completely rumed by constant ravages 
that the Durram became dependent on the 
coimtry of the Ruhelas for his supphes and 
the Maralha army drew thena from Suraj Mai s 
kingdom The foolishness find treachery of 
the Bhao now dned up this mexhaustible source 
So it IS no wonder that die Marathas had to 
fight on fin empty stomach at Panipat 

Rajah Suraj Mai s position was so cons-- 
picuous and his attitude so important that even 
his neutrality was coiisidered by both the 

* TIm date 1 •omtfwbkt cpnfiucd aad favtafmtl*. H wm 
betww S*fM 14 mod RMh\ I 15 1174 H (1 • SepC 25--Oct. 

25 1760 ) 
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parties as worth securing. He could not be 
persuaded to join the Marathas again. He 
thcinked his star and the wisdom of his pnest 
Rupram for his recent escape. The vigilant 
Abdali at once seized this opportunity to make 
an attempt to win over Suraj Mai. He knew 
that it was more easy for him to beat the Maratha 
army than to capture the Jat strongholds, and 
that his enemies could not be decisively crushed 
till they had been depnved of such an impregn- 
able base of operations as the country of Suraj* 
Mai He had, without success, tried several 
times before to detach the Jat Rajah from the 
Mcirathas. He now opened fresh negotiations 
with the Jat, through Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah. 
“Rajah Devi CKitt, Ali Beg [of Georgia], and 
others came, on behalf of Shuja-ud-daulah to 
the Jat for negotiating the terms of a com- 
promise. The Jat agreed to it, wore the J^hilat 
sent by Shuja-ud-daulah and the Shah, and 
exchanged oaths.” The practical result of this 
treaty was to ensure only the neutrality of Suraj 
Mai, but not his active assistance on the Afghcin 
side. In spite of the harsh treatment ^of the 
Bhao, the sympathy of Suraj Mai continued to 
be with the Marathas. He entered into this 
alliance with the Abdali only to provide against 
an emergency, and because complete isolation 
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WB8 too dangerous for any State m the tfien 
prevailing political condition of India 

Surof Mol entertflfns Maratha rcfagees from 
Panipat 

After the fearful wreck of die magnificent 
Marntha array at Panipat (14 Jany 1761) 
the survivorB fled soudiwards In their hour of 
misfortune the very peasants stripped them of 
dieir arras property and clodies Naked and 
destitute the Maratha soldiers entered die 
country of die ]ata who welcomed diem to dieir 
hospitable doors and provided medicme, clothes 
and food for dieir relief U Suraj Mai had not 
forgotten the wrongs done to him hy the 
Maradias and befriended diem m therr hour of 
adversity very few of them would have crossed 
the Narmada to tell die woeful tale of Panipat 
to the Peshwa And dus he did at the 
imminent nsk of incurring the cnTmiy of the 
Abdah staking Kis life and fortune at the 
impulse of a pious and noble sentunent which 
■would have done honour to the stoutest heart 
of Ra 3 putana in her heroic days All Muslim 
■wnters* extol the generosity of Suraj Mai the 
Maratha vmtets also acknowledge thw At 


•/mod p 203 1 BapenthWmettK M3 p 293 
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MatKum they entered the territory of the Jats. 
Suraj Mai, impelled by tlic Hindu religious 
sentiment, sent out his troops to protect them, 
and relieved their distress m every way by 
distributing food and clothes to them. At 
Bharatpur was the Jat queen, who showed much 
charity to the fugitives. Thirty to forty tliousand 
men were fed here for eight days , the Brahmans 
being given milk, peda, and other sweetmeats. 
For eight days all were entertained in great 
comfort. A proclamation was made to the 
citizens that quarters and food were to be given 
to the fugitives in the rnanner most convenient 
to each. None was to be put to trouble. In 
this way the Jat spent altogether ten lakhs of 
Rupees. Many men were thus saved. Sham- 
sher Bahadur* came woimded to the fort of 
Kuhmir ; Suraj Mai tended him with the utmost 
care, but he died in grief for the Bhao” 
[Sardesai, Panipat Praliaran, 205] . After 
relieving their distress, and pacifymg their 
hearts, Suraj Mai gave one Rupee in cash, a 
piece of cloth, and one seer of grain to every 
ordinary man [common Soldier and camp- 


* He was the son of the Peshwa Baji Rao I by a Muslim 
concubine and professed the Muhammadan faith The author 
of Imad-usSaadat says that Suraj Mai built a maajtd and a 
house over his grave (Pers text, p 203) 
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followers] and sent them to Gwalior [Bayan 
MS 293] 

Did Sura) Mai plunder Naro Shankar? 

Francklin, presumably on the authority of 
Munna Lai gives a completely wrong version 
of this affair which amounts to calumny 
is said that he [Naro Shankar, the Maratha 
governor] was stopped m the way by order of 
Sura] Mai Jat stripped of all his ill-gotten 
wealth and left to pursue his journey m equal 
distress and terror to Akbaiabad [Shah 
Aulum 23] This hearsay is opposite the 
truth as we learn from the letter of a Maratha 
fugitive who was widi Naro Shankar Naro 
Shankar and Balaji Paland£ with two to four 
thousand troops had fled beforehand from Delhi 
On the way they met Malhar Rao Holkar who 
had about eight or ten thousand troops with 
him We are now staymg with Holkar at 
Gwalior At Bharatpur Suraj Mai took the 
greatest care of our safety and comfort We 
stopped there for fifteen to twenty days He 
paid us great respect and attention and said 
with folded hands I am one of your own house- 
hold your servant this longdom is yours and 
such other words Alas 1 there arc so few like 
him He sent his chiehi to escort us to Gwahor 
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[Sardesai, Pampat, p. 193]. In another letter, 
Nana Fadnavis remarked : * ‘The Peshwa’s 

Teart was greatly consoled by Suraj Mai’s con- 
duct” [ifczd]. Nothing more is required than 
a mention of these facts to wipe off this unjust 
stain upon the memory of the great Jat ruler. 
To believe Francklin in the face of this unani- 
mous Maratha assertion to the contrary, is to act 
in defiance of the laws of historic evidence. 

After the victory of Panipat Ahmad Shah, 
having entered Delhi m triumph, contemplated 
an expedition against Suraj Mai who had given 
refuge to the Marathas. TTie Jat Rajah sent 
Nagar Mai to turn away the wrath of the Abdali 
{Waqa, 184), and hold out offers of submission. 
Suraj Mai who knew well that the war-worn 
Afghans would be reluctant to pass another 
summer in India, was not prepared to sacrifice 
much for peace. TTie negotiations were pro- 
tracted from March to May, 1761. But during 
all this while, with cynical indifference to the 
presence of the Conqueror of Panipat at Delhi, 
he was engaged in captunng Agra, the second 
capital of the empire, from the Musalmans. 
After a siege of 20 days the conquest was 
achieved. Suraj Mai carried off 50 lakhs m the 
pillage of the city [Wendel, Fr MS , 46-47] . 
‘Only five days before the Shah’s departure from 
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Delhi news arrived that the troops of Suraj 
Mai had forced the qiladar of Akbarabad to 
evacuate the fort and entered it (II Shawwal 
1174- 16th May 1761 Waqa 185) Asa 
solace to the Shah he paid one lakh of Rupcea" 
m cash and executed a new bond for five lakhs 
to be paid aftenoardif i e , never The claim 
to the five lakhs promised by Sura] Mai m 1757 
was tacitly dropped The rainy season was 
coming m and the Sikhs had nsen m his rear 
the Shah was only too glad to get this much 
from the stubborn Jat On the 16th Shawwal 
(21 St May 1761) he started from the garden of 
Shalimar* (outside Delhi) for his country leaving 
SuiBj Mai to pursue with nnpumty his more 
ambitious designs of aggression 


Thl* SbJimai >tood urns (9 mile* n- w 
E. L Ry ) 


tiynit era 
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REIGN OF SURAJ MAL 

Suraj MaVs conquest of Hariana. 

The battle of Panipat was followed by a 
comparative calm — a quiet of exhaustion , 
Northern India at least ceased for some time 
to be the battle-field of the Afghan and the 
Maratha. The rapidly rising Sikh common- 
wealth served as a break-water to the Abdali 
invasion, while in the south Haidar Ah and the 
Nizam kept the Marathas busy. An inter- 
regnum, if not anarchy, prevailed in the 
empire. At Delhi Najib-ud-daulah watched 
over an empty throne and a widowed capital. 
The Emperor Shah Alam 11 was an exile in his 
own dominion, a protege and pensioner of 
Shuja-ud-daulah. The ruler of Oudh had his 
eye upon the subah of Bihar and was busy in 
intrigues with Mir Qasim, the Nawab of Bengal 
who was preparmg for a manly struggle to 
throw ofi the English yoke. The victorious 
Muslim coalition broke up owmg to the irrecon- 
cilable enmity between Shuja-ud-daulah and the 
Ruhela chiefs. Pampat had only shattered the 
10 
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extravagant dream of the Maiadia but brought 
no permanent peace to Islam The moment the 
Maratha was overthrown the Jat came in and 
challenged her victonous champion who weary 
and exhausted shrank from the contest and 
retired b^rond the Indus The stubborn Jat 
courage revived confidence in the prostrated 
Hindu mind and Islam was again thrown on 
the defensive 

Suraj Mai wanted to seize these few 
moments of his enemies respite for carrying out 
his two-fold object which he had long in view 
first to mterpose a solid block of a Jat con 
federacy between the Abdah and the Ruhelas 
extending from the Ravi to the Jamuna 
secondly to expel Najib-ud-daulah from DcDu 
restore his protege die ex wazir Ghan ud-dm to 
his former position and power and through 
him control the pohcy of the empire But he 
deaded not to attack Delhi first but simply cover 
It durmg his contemplated campaign The 
tract of Hanana dommaled by powerful Muslim 
jagirdars presented a dangerous gap between 
the Silch commonwealth and his own pnna 
pality Barred m die south and west by the 
Rajput predominance emd m the east* by the 

• Soib} KUl • ttaHarj In U» «*«t toQ4±«i tK* 
of tlu RnteiM Tbo datrkt* of Kool (AUgorii) Jtlemwn and 
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Ruhela power, he sought the expansion of his 
dominion in this tract and the districts around 
Delhi, mainly inhabited by the Jats. 

This was a move in the right direction for 
more reasons than one. The Jats of the jamuna 
were being drawn as if by racial instinct towards 
the Jats of the Five Rivers. The two branches 
of one mighty stream which had bifurcated at 
Smdh in the dim days of hoary antiquity, now 
turned to meet again moved by the impulse of 
common blood as well as common political and 
religious interests. The Jat ruler was alive to 
the danger which was sure to arise from the 
consolidation of the Ruhela ascendancy at Delhi 
and the consequent growth of another Rohil- 
hhand on his northern frontier (Mewat), driving 
a mortal wedge between it and the Sikh terri- 
tory The possession of this tract would, above 
nil, enable both the Jat and the Sikh to make 
a firm stand with their backs upon one another, 
and fight confidently against the Ruhela and 


Etah formed part of his kingrdom "On this side of the Jamuna 
from the gates of Delhi to the Chambal, there was no other 
government than his own, and towards the Ganges the con- 
dition was almost the same After the reduction of Agra 
fort, he had not more to do for the extension of his domi- 
nion on the south He then turned his thoughts to west of 
-Delhi He had also destmed that country [Hariana] to be 
made a kingdom for his son Jawahir Singh” (Wendel, 45, 48) 
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the Abdali Suraj Mai sent his eldest son. 
Jawahir to conquer Hanana while another army 
was sent under his yoimgest son Nahar Smgh 
to establish his authority in the Doab and watch 
the movement of the Eastern Ruhela chiefs 
Jawahir directed hia attack upon Farrukhnagar 
held by a powerful Baloch chief Musavi Khan 
But he having failed to capture it Suraj Mai 
himself came with all his forces and big artillery 
and laid siege to it Two months passed away 
and Musavi KhAn bemg hard pressed con-^ 
sented to surrender it if Suraj Mai would take 
an oath on the Ganges water not to hinder hw 
departure • But die jat on this occasian 
made the same unscrupulons use of the sanctity 
of the Ganges as that of the QurAn by oome 
Muslim rulers 

The Baloch chief was made a prisoner and 
sent to Bharatpur Sm prospered for a while 
only to make the retribution more terrible and 
shocking Rewan Garhi Harsaru and Rohtak 

Weodel 49 tKfl Waqa (p 196) make entrlea vhldi 
tu that Na>lb Kban >raa cnm.tng to ntlere Muia T l KLan. Bat 
GO tj>e 19di Jamada I 1J77 A- H (Nor 25 1763 A-D ), sent 
reacIiMl btm at .Safctar /aog tbat **Sara] Mai /at. bavlnf 
dacc ll/e Bp [6}-r4h-i-<lmgha] tmpriaoBed M naa r l KKin BalocL 
■-■ pfTrrwrl Far mUmaf r \jjr fordo^ tko g:aida>in to onoMts 
It.'' Tbk aeema to aan^ Maaari KUn waa aetzed hmjaf* 
tbe eaptiue oi tk hjrt — perbapa ^inias ue fo Ua tton. 
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liad already fallen into die hands of Suraj Mal.*.^ 
He now turned his arms against Bahadurgarh, 
about 12 kos to the west of Delhi, the strong- 
hold of another powerful Baloch chief Bahadur 
Khan. In his distress, the Baloch chief 
appealed for help to Najib-ud-daulah, who, 
however judged it inexpedient to provoke a war-^ 
with Suraj Mai, before the arrival of the Abdah. 

Death of Suraj Mai. 

But a breach between Suraj Mai and Najib- 
ud-daulah was unavoidable. About this time 
another division of the Jat army under the 
command of Nahar Smgh, (the youngest son 
of Suraj Mai), Balaram and other renowned 
commanders, was carrying on war in the Doab, 
wresting many remarkable places from the 
officials of the Mughal Government. Suraj Mai, 
knowing his chances of success greater, was 


* All these places remained possessions of his house tJl 
they were recovered for the Emperor Shah Alam II, by Mirza 
Najaf Khan, after defeating Rajah Nawnl Smgh Jat Their 
positions, Rohtah, lat 28®-55^ long 76°-35^, Rewari, 28®-10\ 
76°-40^ , Garht Harsaru 28°-35^ 76°-55\ about 8 imles east of 
Forrukhnagar It is said that in an assault upon Garhi Harsaru, 
Suraj Mai s elephant, urged against the huge ivooden gate 
of the fort turned back exhausted and unsuccessful Sardar 
Sitaram, the Jat Ajax, seeing this, rushed for^vard with an 
axe and hewed down the gate ivith great intrepiditj This 
IS one of his numerous feats of strength remembered bj hia 
descendants, still living in the ruined castle of his, Kotman 
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eager to come at once to a reckoning with Najih- 
ud-daulah while it waa die pohcy of the latter 
to postpone the trial of issue till the Abdah 
would be m a position to come to his aid The 
Ruhela chief dissembled and employed supple- 
ness but the 8hTe\vd Jat would not let this 
opportunity sLp aivay and determined to strike 
a decisive blow at his enemy at the moment of 
his wreakness The Jat pnnce finding from 
this cautious behaviour of Najib-ud-daulah that 
he waa afraid of a war became the more danng 
and he demanded the faajdari of the Gird or 
Qrcuit (the governorship of the distncts around 
the capital) [Siyar iv 30] 

Najib-ud-daulah knew \^4lat it meant it 
was was like a demand for the surrender of the 
outer approaches of a stronghold to the enemy 
With Suraj Mai* m possession of the Belt round 
the capiteil Delhi would become only a spaaoua 
pnson for hnn and the descendants of Tunur 
The Afghan chief unwilling to see matters 
come to a rupture sent Yaqub All KhAn 

* AUnl Kmrtm Kulimirf astLoT of the 
mj9 After —wing th* p er>o p» of Mo i a Tl Kbin aad otbff 
chiefs tj-vUtig thesi to De*ff be eem wonlt to 
Nejlb-od-dasleb. twIHr^g bh-n that be tboald leare tbe opbal 
end to him tbe bfien Doeb Ahbonab Nejlb Kbln 
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(brother of Shab Wall Kh^, wazir of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali) as envoy “to endeavour by mild 
words to bring matters to a pacification, so as 
to smother the seeds of tumult and war.” He 
took with him as a present two pieces of 
beautiful Multcin chintz, painted in yellow and 
pink. If we are to believe the author of the 
Siyar, the present proved more acceptable than 
the message of peace.* Yaqub Ali went to the 
Jat for negotiation on the 14th jamada II. but 
returned unsuccessful after an absence of four 
days (17th Jcimada II, 1177 A.H. =23rd Dec., 
1763 A.D; Waqa, p. 199). 

Driven to hostilities by the unjust demands 
of the Jat, Naj’ib-ud-daulah, with an army of 
ten to twelve thousand horse and foot, and 
accompanied by his two sons Afzal Khan^ 
Zabita Kh^, and also by some other Ruhela 
leaders of note, such as Mahmud Kh^ Bangash 
{Siyar, iv. 31), crossed the Jamuna [19th 


* According to the Siyar, Yaqub Ali was abruptly dis- 
missed on the very day of his amva], “with words that if he 
came for a pacification only he had better not come at all 
[Sit/ar, IV 31] There is no truth m it as is proved by the 
more defimte and authentic entry m the Waq6 However there 
18 no doubt that Suraj Mai’s demand was extravagant and his 
attitude towEurds Najib-ud-daulah was haughty and unyieldmg 
Father Wendfcl briefly remarks "But Suraj Mai demanded war” 
(Orme MS , 49 ) 
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Jamada 11 = 24th Dec 1763] to give battle to 
the proud uncircumcised Sura] Mai leav- 
ing hia son Jawahir at Famikhnagar to look 
after the rccendy conquered territonea had 
several days before crossed the Jamuna Both 
armies now took up positions on the of 

the Hindan (a small tributBiy of the Jamuna) 
about seven koa cast of Delhi The Jat army 
entrenched themselves and planted their guns 
on the other [eastern] bank of the Hmdan In 
the earher part of the day several petty engage- 
ments took place m which the Jats had the 
better of the encoimter Towards the closing 
hours of the day Sura) Mai crossed the Hindan 
with su thousand troops and attacked the 
Muslim hnes An action took place m which 
about 1 000 men were elam on both sides In 
the heat of action Suraj Mai Jat with thirty 
horsemen only fell upon the centre of the 
MugKals and Baloches and was slain (Sunday 
19lh Jamada II 1777 AH =Dec 25 1763 
A D Waqa p 199) So admirable was the 
chsaphne of the Jat army that though the news 
of Suraj Mai s death spread through the ranks 
not a single soldier was shaken Th^ stood 
on their ground as if nodimg had happened 
while the Musalman army broke and fled to 
their camp Afterwards the Jat army left the 
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field with the mastery of victors [Siyar, iv. 32] . 
This was too great an event to be believed by 
the enemy. “His corpse did not come in to 
their hands. The news of his death was not 
verified at that time. Najib Kh^ remamed 
standing on his ground throughout the night 
ior the safety of his army. At midnight the 
Jats retreated from the opposite bank of the 
Hmdan. Not a trace of the Jat army was to be 
found, and then only was the news of the death 
of Sura] Mai believed.* Najib Khan returned 
to the capital.” [Bayan, MS. p. 303 ] 

Rajah Suraj Mai, “the eye and the shining 
taper of the Jat tribe — ^the most redoubtable 
prince in Hindustan for the last 15 years” — 
thus disappeared from the stage of life leavmg 
his work half-done. His was a towering 
personality and a transcedental genius to which 
homage has been paid by every eighteenth 
century historian “He was,” says Father 
Wendel, “ “m one word, wise, politic, valiant 
und grand, above his birth and to the pomt of 
being admired and feared by foreigners” [Fr. 

MS 51 ] 


* Najib Kh4n s cauUon is perhaps justified by the saying 
in the country-side "Don t believe a Jat to be dead till his 
thirteenth day [Shardhdha ceremony] is over 1" 
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DETAILS OF THE DEATH OF SURAJ MAI, 

Documents and tradition by no means 
agree as to the manner of Suraj Mai s death 
Father Wendel wntmg within five years of 
the date of this inadent, says One day Suraj 
Mai gettmg news that a large body of the 
enemy was commg to pounce upon Nahar 
Smgh (his son and dettmed successor) who w» 
in diat expedition marched in haste with a few 
thousand horsemen to succour him Unfor-- 
tunately m passing dirough a ditch {naUahy 
which the river Hmdan had left there ho was- 
surpnsed on both sidea by a party of Ruhela 
infantry — ^who bad been placed m ambush 
there By a furious discharge of thar muskets 
on the Jats still in disorder they brought 
down Suraj Mai with all his rctmue who lay 
diere on the plain eidier slam or wounded 
(French MS 50) Suraj Mai died on Sunday 
25th Dec 1763 AD and the event was 
recorded m the Waqa only two da}^ after 
its occurrence i c Tuesday Besides those 
quoted m the text it «jntaina the foUowmg 
details Sayyid Mu hamma d KhAn Baloch 
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cut o£F the head and a hand from the body of the 
Jat, and brought and h.ept them with himself for 
two days. After that these were taken to the 
presence of Nawab Najib-ud-daulah. Then 
only could he believe that Suraj Mai was 
dead.” [Ibid]. The Siyar narrates the event 
as follows : ‘‘He was galloping up and down, 
to examine the field of battle, and to make his 
choice, after which he stopped awhile to make 
his considerations. Whilst he was thus stand- 
ing, there passed by him some of Afzal Khan’s 
troops who having been beaten by Mansaram 
Jat — who commanded Suraj Mai’s vanguard, 
were flying by troops one after another. The 
few people that were with Suraj Mai, re- 
presented the impropriety of his remaining so 
near the enemy with only a few friends about 
his person; and Kalimullah, with Mirza Saif- 
ullah respectfully insisted on his returning. He 
paid no attention to what they said and seemed 
intent only on considering the enemy’s motions. 
They both renewed their instances and he gave 
no answer; but sending for another horse, he 
mounted and stood in the same place. Whilst 
he was mounting, it happened that Sa5^id 
Muhammad Khan Baloch, better known under 
the name of Seydo, was just flying close by him 
with about 40 or 50 troopers ; when one of these 
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turning about recollected Suraj Mai s featurea 
ind advancing to Seydo he cned out that tbe 
Thalcur Sahib [Suraj Mai] was standing there 
Seydo hearing these words turned about 
and fell upon Suraj Mai and one of his men 
singling the Jat prince emote him with his sabre 
and cut off one of hia arms which bye the bye 
was maimed and actually entangled Whilst 
the arm was falling off two other men rushed 
togedier upon him and dispatched him as well 
as Muza SaifuUah and Rajah Amar Singh and 
two or three more The few remaining fled 
towards their own pieople But one of Seydo s 
troopers taking up the severed arm fixed it on 
the spear of a stemdard and earned it to Najib- 
ud-daulah The latter could not believe it to 
be Suraj Mai s and contmued doubting it hir 
two whole days together But it was past 
doubt in the Jat army which had retreated with 
still a formidable countenance The second 
[?] day Najib-ud-daulah havmg received a 
visit from Yaqub Kh£n showed him the arm 
and the latter at once affirmed it to be Suraj 
Mai 8 not only from the maimed appearance but 
also from the sleeve which was on it and which 
happened to be that v e ry calico of Multan 
which Suraj Mai had put on in his presence 
After this the death was ascertai ned and it 
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became public” [p. 32] Tbe tradition as 
recorded by Col. Tod (Rajasthan, 1223), and 
improved upon by Growse that Suraj Mai was 
ambushed by a party of Najib Khan’s troops, 
while hunting defiantly m the royal preserve 
near Shahdara, is better suited to a heroic 
ballad of the Middle Ages, like Chevy Chase 
than true history. 

It is proper to examine critically the above 
statements for getting an approximation to 
truth. Nothing can be more contemporary than 
the entry in the Waqa, yet some of its details 
Ccinnot bear common sense criticism. Sa5^id 
Muhammad Baloch, who must have known the 
value of his trophy i e., the head and hand of 
Suraj Mai, cannot be believed to have kept 
them uselessly with himself for two days He 
did not cut off the head which could have at 
once settled all doubt; but only one hand, 
which was identified perhaps two days after by 
Yaqub Ali Khan. 

Did Suraj Mai fall into an aimbush as 
Father Wendel says? It is quite likely that the 
surpnse of the reconnoitnng party under Suraj* 
Mai by Najib Kh^’s retreating troopers was 
taken as an ambuscade. But the versions of 
the Father and the author of the Siyar do not 
tally with that of the Bay an and the Waqd-U 
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Shah Alam Sani The Bayan says that Suraj 
Mai led SIX thousand troops to the attack and 
according to the Waqd 1 (XX) men died on both 
sides and Suraj Mai met his death m a rash 
charge upon the enemy e centre This is much 
more credible than the version of the Siyar and 
therefore cannot be justly rejected The narra 
tivc m the text appears to be the nearest 
approach to truth 



CHAPTER IX. 


LEGACY OF SURAJ MAL 

Rajah Suraj Mai and his family 

Rajah Suraj* Mai was about 55 years old 
at the time of his death. He had virtually 
exercised the sole management of the affairs of 
the State for over Uventy years before and after 
the death of Badan Singh. By his four wives, 
he left five*^ sons : — Jawahir Singh, Ratan 
Singh, Nawal Singh, Ranjit Singh and Nahar 
Singh. The first two were born of a lady, 
popularly reputed to have been a Raj*putni, 
possibly of Gaurua caste, the third was the son 
of a Malm (gardener class) mother, the last two 
were bom of the women of his own tribe, f 

* Wendel says four, but it is a common fact of history 
supported by the authority of Persian histones that Ranjit 
Singh, who succeeded his brother Rajah Nawal Smgh, was 
also a son of Suraj Mai This makes the number five The 
narrative of Wendel, though extremely valuable as a con- 
temporary history, is vitiated by some inaccuracies about well- 
known facts 

t Col Tod says that Jawahir and Ratan Smgh were bom 
of a wife of fCoormi casie (an agricultural tnbe infenor to the 
Jats) But Father Wendel, who lived at the Court of Jawahir 
Singh, and knew him intimately asserts that they were bom 
of a wife of the Gor6 caste (French MS , 51) Elsewhere he 
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But the mother of iione of these enjoyed the 
particular atfection of the old Rajah, who loved 
most dearly hia masculine and barren wife the 
famous queen Ram Kishon popularly called 
Haneia Jawahir was fortunate enough to be 
adopted by this lady whose influence and 
affection shielded the rebellious youth from the 
worst effects of the wrath of his father He 
and hiQ brother rose to high rant as niansal> 
dars of the Mughal Court But Ratan Smgh 
addicted to pleasures in early youth grew up a 
voluptuary without any ambition for power or 
martial fame Nawal Singh and Ranjit Smgh 
were youths of mediocre abihties and were httle 
heard of during their father s lifctirae Nahar 
Smgh the youngest whom Suraj Mai thought 
of leaving as his successor and whom the Jat 
chief had already begun to initiate m the arts of 


Mid*. **Tbere are men wlio that tbe Coreea are a litt le 

more oobl tKan tbe Jata. awl that tbe/ are a ipec l a* of 
Ra}pat» eUber {aHee into decadepce or alxiiiJ, Enit always 
oaa degree higher the mt j a g at A vetneHoti” 

(ibW. p 74) TKU exactly tallUa with the Dodee of the 
Ganroa cxrte. whocn Sir H M Elliot calla an Inferior eUn 
of Rajpota (Memcfra of the Raen, L 115) Tha antlKW of 
Jmad-o»~Seadei iT>aln>»tna that Jawahir mother waa a 
Rfljpofril (Perm, text p 56). It taa been ajaertod that the 
Gatmia of the Mathura and Gorgaoai dlatrlcta la only a 
who prodU** kerotom (marrying aJdar brothara widow). [G*i 
N IF P Old aerloa. to! tDI, part h P 73 ] 
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government, was a boy of dull and narrow out- 
look and of weak intellect. Nabar [the Lion] 
resembled a lamb m character and presented a 
sad con^ast to his eldest brother. He was a 
typical “good boy’’, obedient to his father’s 
will, respectful to his supenors, devout and 
religious, with great reverence for the Brahmans, 
imostentatious and docile, fit for anything but 
rulmg men and administenng a State in stormy 
times Jawahir feared neither God nor man, 
and would defy both in the pursuit of ambition 
and revenge. Possessed of great military 
.talents and admimstrative capacity, subtle, active 
and audacious he was a bom ruler of men , yet 
Suraj Mai rightly divined that this son of his 
would bring rum upon the Jats. 

The relation between Suraj Mai and 
Jawahir could never be cordial, as between a 
self-made miserly millionaire and his young, 
foppish son who looks upon his father as no 
better than a peevish and overbearing steward, 
and makes a grievance of the salutary checks 
laid upon his own extravagance. Theirs were 
two different t5^es of mentality incapable of 
understandmg each other. Suraj Mai, in spite 
of the change of his former condition and the 
immense wealth he had piled up, had not at 
all given up the primitive simplicity of his race 

11 
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m what concerned his own mode of Irving 
He however, made a decent provision — ^very 
liberal according to his standard — ^w^uch he 
thought ought to suffice for the maintenance of 
his son m dignity and affluence But young 
Jawahir was extravagant and would always 
press for a larger allowance from his father 
He soon created a circle of his own and hwd 
a Coint and tram of which die expenses 
amounted far above what Suraj Mai had given 
him Though brought up m a rude provincial 
town amidst peasant population, his equipage 
his fashion his diversions all suggested an 
Amir of the Empire and the courtly airs of 
Delhi which he had not failed to observe well 
Sura] Mai was greatly displeased and m many 
ways tried to meilce his son understand the 
extreme aversion that he felt for his conducL 
These remonstrances the more frequent and 
pressing they were the more they soured the 
spint of Jawahir Already at a young age, 
Jawahir had commenced to nourish veiy high 
hopes and to indulge in outbursts of a fieiy and 
enterprising spirit Sura] Mai employed the 
military talents of his son m many cxpedi 
tions where he acquired great fame He made 
hia son commandant of Deeg hoping that 
that would satisfy him But contrary results 
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followed. A party;, opposed to Balaram, Mohan 
Ram and other mfluential chiefs of his father’s 
Comt, soon gathered round him there, and he 
persuaded himself that Balaram *s group were 
tummg his father’s mind against him. Suraj 
Mai rebuked his son, for allowmg himself to be 
guided by evil advisers, whom it was necessary 
for his own good to dismiss. But these 
paternal remonstrances were treated with usual 
indifference. What was worse jawahir prepared 
for an armed revolt. 

Jawahir Smgh resolved to set himself as 
an mdependent ruler at Deeg and defend it to 
the last against his father. With the assistance 
of his desperate associates, he took possession 
of the city and did, in truth all acts of war. 
Suraj Mai, having tned in vain to make him 
return to his duty, had no other expedient than 
to go and besiege his son in person. In order 
to come most quickly to a conclusion with his 
son, he threatened to apply extreme rigour to 
the wives and children of those that followed 
his party. Jawahir put up a stiff resistance. 
Not content with defendmg Deeg agcimst the 
efforts of his father, he resolved to try issue on 
the plain. He came out and attacked his 
father’s troops , a fierce struggle ensued under 
the walls of the fort After a while, the 
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rebclfl were forced to him tbeir backs but not 
their Maloch like leader Jawahir who rushed 
mto the thickest of the fray and fought with 
ardour and courage befitting a nobler cause was 
brought to the ground at last covered with 
wounds — a sword-cut a lance thrust and a 
musket shot Suraj Mai who would rather see 
Deeg lost than his own son dead — hastened 
out of breath to snatch him away from the hands 
of those who m spite of all the prohibitions and 
cnes of the father humed to give hnn the death 
blow His life was saved but owing to the 
three wounds his right arm became weak and 
he limped m after hfe fWendel 34-36 ]• 

A dark cloud hang upon the mind of Sven} 
Mai the prospect of another civil war and 
family dissensions after his death made the 
closmg years of his life e xtrem ely unhappy He 

In aH falroaM to JrwaKlr Singly It U propv to add tKo 
following remarb of FatKar Wesdal i **AlllwagIi It k not 
otiter rtrj true that Jawahir Singh hul been dragged Into 
thU wicked affair partlj by hk own ipbit, and putrUy by tho 

of tha penona bo had abool btnia#ilF It 

k that moady tha afoojnoaa of Snro^ Mof toward* hbn 

and a indigene* to which on certain oecsaloaa the aon 

fotmd ^>^TT^a^4f reda co d with all hk fomr m dn a E>y tha mk«r 
Hniw of hk father or tha wkhndnaaa of thoae who aewding 
to hk ISnraJ MaTaJ onkra. anpplkd tha monoy f«» tha 
axpenaea of Jawahir Sngh, ohUgod him to taka- 
moasnre of la*t Tioleoco. TTtU rebellion took ^ 

1755 before the Inoeiion of Ahmed Shah Dwrenl 
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«aw with alarm the rise of a strong party, headed 
hy his most powerful chiefs, Balaram, Mohan 
JRam and others, who were bent upon opposing 
with arms, if necessary, the succession of 
Jawahir. He knew the character of his people 
which his son did not and cared not to under- 
-Stand. Jawahir gave himself the airs of an 
aristocrat and never failed to bring home to the 
mind of his necirest kinsmen and relatives, his 
own superiority and right to rule them by reason 
of his birth. Nothing was more offensive to 
the jat, who, like the Afghan would not fear to 
tell any pretender to his face, “What art thou 
that 1 am not? What shalt thou be that 1 shall 
not?” Besides, the character of the prince was 
least calculated to create confidence in others. 
He was harsh, cruel, vindictive, and dissimula- 
ting to a degree. The pen of a sympathetic 
observer could depict him as no better than as 
a second Mihir-kula, a man who “ has up to 
the present time caused it to be seen that he is 
never more satisfied than when he has occasion 
to make war agciinst some one, i.e , to render 
others unhappy, and cause to flow before his 
eyes a nver of human blood” [Wendel, MS., 
34] . He never forgave any injury or insult, 
and never failed to retaliate. All the old chiefs 
became apprehensive of the safety of their 
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ofBces wealth and lives under his regime To 
have crushed these powerful associates of his 
cabinet and battle field m order to smooth 
Jawahir a path to the throne would have been 
for Suraj Mai the undomg of his life s work. 
So he decided to deprive such a son of his birth- 
right rather than see the Jat power penah 
althou^ he esteemed silently Jawahir s reso- 
lution and bravery and judged him to be solely 
worthy of succeeding him 

But It was too much to oqjcct that Jawahir 
would sit idle and tamely submit to this in- 
justice and be disinherited So Sura; Mai 
proposed to create for him another kingdom 
outside the hereditary domimon of his house 
which he meant to lea'\^ to hia more tractable 
son Nahar Smgh This suggested the scheme 
of the conquest of Hanana and the formation of 
a buffer State >vhere the exuberant energy and 
military genius of Jawabir would find ample 
occupabcm m holding his appanage against the 
Ruhelas and the Abdah It was undoubtedly 
a wise pohey and the site chosen for the con- 
templated kingdom was excellent Hanana 
which was and still is ethnoIogicalJy a Jat 
country accepted Suraj Mai s rule with alaenty 
and welcomed it as a release from the unbridled 
tyranny of a Muslim military anBtocra(7 
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At the time of Suraj Mai’s death the 
possessions of the Jats consisted of the districts 
of Agra, Dholpur, Mainpuri, Hathras, Aligarh, 
Etah"^, Meerut, Rohtak, Famikhnagar, Mewat, 
Rewari, Gurgaon and Mathura, apart from the 
original pnncipality of Bharatpur. ‘‘The right 
bank of the Ganges forms its [of the Jat king- 
dom] eastern boundary, the Chambal the ' 
southern, the subah of Agra included in the 
temtory of the Rajah of Jaipur the western, and 
the subah of Delhi the northern; its length is 
about 100 kos, east to west and 70 kos, north 
to south. [Le Nabob Rene Madec, sec. 45] 

As regards the finance of the State, Father 
Wendel says, “opinions differ on the subject of 
the treasure and property which he [Suraj Mai] 
left to his successor. Some estimate it as 9 
(nine) krores, others less I have inquired into 
his annual revenue and expenditure from men 
who managed them , all I could learn as more 
credible is that all his expenses were not above 
65 lakhs a year nor below 60, and he had at least 
during the last 5 or 6 years of his reign, not less 


* EtaK — Agra Division, bounded on the north by the 
liver Ganges, on the south by Mainpuri district, on the east 
by Badaon district and the west by Jalesrur pargana of the 
Agra district, lies between long 78°-29/ and 79 °-] 9 ', and 
latitude between 27® and 28® 
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than 1 75 lakhs of revenue annually He added 
5 or 6 krores of silver to his ancestor s treasure 
To-day [after the accession of 
Jawahir Smgh] up to JO krores are in the 
treasury of the Jats Much is buned — not 

known where Suraj Mai fruitlessly dug at 
Deeg a large tract of land to recover part of the 
hoard of Badan Smgh This has given that 
aty a tank and the atcrens have thus got water 
to their advantage I Notwithstanding the 
common opinion regardmg the treasure* of the 
Jats f always believe that there is not so much 
money m their hands [Wcndel, 51 52 ] 

Years have not at all affected~-but rather magni 
fied — the popular bebef about the fabulous 
wealth of the house of Bharatpur The se cr e t 
vaults of Its treasury are stiU supposed to contain 
many rantiea and choice plimder of Delhi and 
Agra which few can hope to see 


* Im^ xiM-S4a^del If die only Perdan clironklo wUdi gtre*, 
dioagii ■ Kbit alwat the wealth of Sma] Mah 

Rcctha jCichaa {tnfatsiMiTt <r/ tlt« ttzthor All}, trho 

been for a long • tnuted adhenot of SoraJ Mai 

aa^a Sniaj Mai made to hfan ■ prophecy aboot the hmi 

of the TTiird Battle of Panlpat atwJ in the co ta a e of the talk 
— M I — wIm) poaaeaa ferritor^ fieUhig one Jfron and a 
half atwl hare tn mf treesarg fioe or aix krona <4 npam, 
hare been made to part company with him Jtha Bhao) for 
(/mod, Peo, text. 72J Thla b m ti a tinU afly a correct 

eatimate 
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“Besides the treasure, Suraj Mai left to his 
successor nearly 5,000 horses, 60 elephants, 
15,000 cavalry in his pay, more than 25,000 
infantry (besides those in fortresses), more than 
300 pieces of cannon and munition m propor- 
tion’- [ibidy p. 55.] The author of the Siyar 
says “He [Suraj Mai] had in his stable twelve 
thousand horses, mounted by so many picked 
men, amongst whom he had himself introduced 
an exercise of firing at a mark on horseback, and 
then wheeling round in order to load under 
shelter, and these men had by continual and 
daily practice become so expeditious and so 
dangerous marksmen, and withal so expert m 
their evolutions, that there were no troops in 
India that could pretend to face them in the field. 
Nor was it thought possible to wage war against 
-such a Pnnce with any prospect of advantage.’’ 
[Siyar, iv. 28] . Suraj Mai as we learn from the 
Memoire of Jean Law, the French free-lance 
captain, was also on the look-out for Europeans 
for training his infantry regiments in European 
discipline, so much admired by all his contem- 
poraries The party of M. Law* was attacked 

* See Memoire of Jean Law (pp 312-313), edited by Alfred 
Martmeau The Kaltm rtOer of the text is evidently the 
Kalindi river, a tributary of the Ganges, flowing through the 
■iahail of Airault (16 miles to the north-east of Aligarh on the 
Ramghat Road) 
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by \ 0 000 cavalry imder Rao Diirjan SmgK (a 
relahve of Suraj Mai and commandant of a 
province of Atrauli in the Doab) on 23rd March, 
1758 while he was encamped on the eastern 
bank of the Kalim nver His intention was to 
capture the Europeans and send them prison ers 
to Suraj Mai \\dio had been long desinng to 
have such people m his service Fortunately,, 
however they escaped and the desire of the Jat 
Rajah remamed unfuififfed 



CHAPTER X. 


MAHARAJAH SAWAl JAWAHIR SINGH 
BHARATENDRA (1764-1768) 

Jawahir s accession to the throne. 

After the death of Suraj Mai, the baronial 
party, headed by Balciram, brother of Rani 
Hansia proceeded to place Nahar Singh on the 
gadi of Bhciratpur, as desired by the late Rajah. 
But one bold and well-judged stroke of Jawa- 
hir’s policy brought about a dramatic change 
of the situation. He sent a messenger from 
Farruhhnagar with a stern warrung to his 
brother and the nobles, reproaching them with 
cowardice and unworthy scramble for gain. 
This was no season, so they were told, to think 
of giving a successor to the illustrious dead but 
to exert themselves to propitiate his departed 
soul, ciying for his slayer’s blood. He would 
not claim at present, he said, his own birth-right, 
but would go with the small force that remained 
■with him against the enemy, and afterwards see 
who deserved most to succeed his father. This 
threat disconcerted the chiefs Eind so dismayed 
Nahai Singh by nature timid and co-wardly, that 
he fled the follo-wmg night. With his family 
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and partisana he retreated to Dholpur (which 
had been pven to him as an appanage danng 
Suraj Mai 8 lifetime) to wait for a more favour- 
able time to recover hm legaty Balaram gave 
up all hopes of resistmg Jawahir s claim to the 
throne and thought it prudent to submit Jawahir 
3mgh returned to Deeg and was installed there 
■as master and sovereign of the Jat territory 

Weai^ncu of Jawahir s position 
But his position was as yet one of peril and 
imcertamty The submission of the old chief- 
tains was nothmg more than a tardy recogmbon 
of his tide They retired to their own estates 
unwillmg to participate m the work of the new 
government Balaram the leadmg chief 
general of the cavalry and g o v ernor of Bharatpur 
(where the State treasure was deposited) shut 
up the gates of the fort m the face of Rajah 
Jawahir Singh and would not reveal to him the 
secret sites of Suraj Mai s treasure in other 
places Nahar Sin^ was at Dholpur reach^ to 
lend himself to any intngue for his brother s 
overthrow and Bahadur Smgh (son of Suraj 
Mai s brother Pratap Smgh) who held the 6ef 
of Wair refused to acknowledge the authonty 
of die new Rajah and was making preparations 
for assertmg hia own indgiendence Nothing 
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but a military success, grand enough to capture 
the imagination of the people, was likely to 
check the disruptive forces in the State, and 
consolidate the rule of Rajah Jawahir Singh. 

He dissembled for the moment and behaved 
as if he had forgotten and forgiven the faults 
of his father’s nobles in consideration of their 
helping him to the throne. Sentiment and 
interest alike demanded that a retaliatory ex- 
pedition should be undertaken to avenge the 
death of Suraj Mai on Najib-ud-daulah. The 
ex-wazir Ghazi-ud-din, who had been living at 
Bharatpm: as a pensioner of the Jats since 1 760, 
also fanned the flame of Jawahir’s wrath in the 
hope of regaimng his exalted office and bringing 
about another revolution at Delhi. But none 
of the Jat chiefs approved of this design, and the 
proposition was generally rej'ected. Jawahir 
Smgh set little value on the armed help of his 
chiefs, if he could only get money. In spite of 
his turbulence and ingratitude. Rani Hansia 
loved Jawahir, her adopted son, with all the 
tenderness and warmth of an mdulgent mother. 
She could not but respond to the passionate 
appeal of Jawahir and furnished him, without 
the knowledge of her brother Balaram, -with 
large sums for the expenses of the expedition. 
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The Wot of Rcocnge 
Towards the end of October * 1 764, a 
fomudable Hindu army, second only to that 
which Maharashtra had sent forth m 1760 to 
assert her dominion in Hindustan — appeared 
before the gates of Delhi to demand satishiction 
for Suraj Mai a blood and to undo the effects 
of the Muslim victory at Panipat Jawahir 
Singh brought against Najib-ud-daulah 60 
thousand troops and 100 pieces of cannon of 
his own 25 thousand Marathas under Malhar 
Rao HoUcar and some 15 thousand S3cha — both 
as hired adhes to ensure a rapid success Doubt 
fill of the issue but determined to fight it out to 
the last the brave Ruhela chief had prudently 
removed beforehand his family and treasure to 
the strong fort of Sakkartalf m Saharanpur, and 
throwing entrenchments aroimd the aty of Delhi 
stood ready for a long mege He summoned 
other Ruhela chiefs to his aid and sent urgent 
entreaties to the Abdah informing him of the 
perilous situation Delhi was closely mvested 
the Marathas were posted to the north of the 
aty and the Sikhs to the north west while 

• Per*. Reeonl L 352. Thb new* ww brooght from DoUd 
to In 16 <1*7*, oa Nor H 1764 

"fAlao called Saklnrtal. •bnalcd In tba eonflococa of tt* 
rfrcT mnd tt* G*ns«fc at H* blgW narlgatle potot. 
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Jawahir planted part of his army on the eastern 
hank of the river and the rest before the Delhi 
and Ajmir gates. The fiery Jat, impatient of 
delay, sent a challange to Najib Khan, to come 
out like a man and fight in the open mstead of 
hiding himself in a corner. He chivalrously 
withdrew his army five or six ^os off the city 
in the direction of Faridabad (about 16 miles, 
«outh of Delhi), to allow the Afgheins to come 
out unmolested. Lashed to fury Najib-ud- 
daulah sallied out and gave battle to the Jats 
{1 5th Nov., 1764), who, however proved 
stronger and drove the Afghans back into the 
city, each side lost about a thousand in killed 
and wounded. Jawahir Singh, accompanied 
by Holkar and other chiefs, crossed the Jamuna 
and plimdered Shahdara, and planted batteries 
on that side (1 7th November). The day after 
the loot of Shahdara, the troops of Najib Khm 
•owing to the heavy cannonading of the enemy 
left the sandy plain [refi] below the fort and 
went inside; shells began to fall into the city* 
(19th November). Three months passed^ away 
in distress and hardship. All attempts of the 
Afghans to cut their way through proved futile. 

• The battle, loot and bombardment took place within the 
■first 26 days of Jamada I, 1178, on Thursday, Saturday and 
Monday {Waq6, 198-199) 
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the 1 2th of Shaban 1 1 78 A H (4th Feb 
1765) Najib fought another battle with the 
Sikhfl and the Jata on the ndge near NakhAs 
[cattle-market] and Saba mandi [the well- 
known fnnt and vegetable market of Delhij 
TTie action began with a heavy musketry fire 
a large number of men were lolled and 
wounded and agam the Afghans had to retire 
discomhtted {Waqa 204) No choice was now 
left but starvation or surrender shops were 
closed and the utmost exhortation of the Govern 
ment faded to pacify the people The very 
next day the inhabitants of the Old and the 
New aty rushed into the Jat camp beggmg for 
a supply of com to save them from starvation 
This was a virtual surrender of die aty — the 
defenders retired withm the atadel * There 
was no prospect of rehcf coming Irom any 
quarter whatsoever the Sikhs were ravaging 
Saharanpur and other possessions of Najib-ud- 
daulah emd there was httle chance of the Abdah 
coming t 

* Pet>. cprreipooJenea I 372 1 tin chta 9tt Jaiu, 1765 1» 
erldoKtlj' wrong tbae. 

t Tbe Abdmll ufuoipd tL* lodos ta Oct. 1765 aboot 7 
tTCTitka after the coododoo of p«ec* betwom Na^ KLin aixl 
Jawabir ^T>g4i. So tb« r^aoct of hla crnnlng eoold tn ao waj 
terrify tba Jfta and l«fftwmra tbe uatrtLallijm batwean two 
parUaa. 
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Treachery of Malhar Rao. 

When complete success seemed almost 
within his grasp, Rajah jawahir Smgh was 
baffled by his faithless ally, Malhar Rao, “who 
spoiled the affair” as Father Wendel says, “by 
showing greater slackness and open partiality 
for Najib Khan He proposed peace at a time 
when the Ruhelas could not have delayed any 
longer in offering unconditional surrender, and 
at last obliged Jawahir Singh to consent to it” 
[French MS., 59]. Najib Khan opened nego- 
tiations for peace; “Sujan Misra, Rajah Chait 
Ram, and the nephew of Rupram,"^ (the family 
pnest of the Bharatpur Raj) went to Malhar Rao 
to talk of peace and returned (1 4th Shaban ; 6 
Feb , 1765) About two gharis before sunset, 
Nawab Zabita Khan started, and going up the 
Jamuna, brought with him Gangadhar Tati3^a 
and Rupram to Najib-ud-daulah” [Waqay 
20 1 ] The two parties evidently came to an 


* Rupram figured prominently also in the reign of Suraj 
Mai The Marathi chronicles mention him several times with 
his title Katari He "having acquired great reputation as a 
Pandit m the earlier part of the last [the eighteenth] century, 
became Purohtt to Bharatpur, Smdhia, and Holkar, and was 
enriched by those pnnces with the most lavish donations the 
whole of which he appears to have expended on the embellish- 
ment of Bars£n5 and other sacred places -withm the limits of 
Braj his native country” [Growse's Mathura, 178 ] 

12 
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agitcment but it la not known on what terms 
On the 1 7th Shahan (Feh 9) Najih-ud-daulah 
went to pay a visit to MaDiar Rao m his camp 
and thence [after the interview with Holkai] 
th^ proceeded to the camp of the Jats and 
towards aunset returned to the city bnnging 
with them large quantities of grain loaded upon 
pack horses [Waqa, 201] On the 20th 
of Shahan (1 2th Fda ) Rajah Jawahir Smgh 
marched away to Okl&h 5 miles south of 
Delhi [WaqOt 202] Malhar Plao had the 
reward of his treachery to his ally On 
the 2Ist of Shdban (I3th Feh) he paid a 
visit to Nt^ib-ud-daidah who presented him 
with an elqihant two horses and nine plates 
of jewels and bestowed one hundred and twenty 
nme robes of honour to his companions [ihid 
202] On the 22n d of Shfiban (Mth Feb) 
Jawahir Smgh received a visit horn Zabita Khin 
who had brought with him an elephant and a 
robe of honour on behalf of the Hor-apperent 
Jawan Bakht {ihid) Here the affair ended 
That he was not pleased with the compromise 
which was m a sense forced upon him by the 
imtrustworthy Marathn chief is evident from the 
fact that he departed earlier from the capital 
without returning the visit of Naj3>ud-daulah 
as courtesy required He Went away to Deeg, 
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bearing a grudge against Malbar Rao who, the 
Jat knew, had him spend without much benefit 
160 lakhs of Rupees. “He had no other gain 
from this expedition” as Father Wendel says 
‘ ‘than to have under his command the chiefs and 
the army and to make himself more respected 
by his people (French MS., 59). 

Jawahir Singh crushes the refractory chiefs 
After his return from the expedition agamst 
Delhi (March, 1765), Rajah Jawahir Singh 
thought it high time to make himself master of 
his own household fiffst, and to crush the ene- 
mies within, before he should indulge in the 
vision of foreign conquest. He suspected, not 
without reason, a secret connection between 
Malhar Rao and his discontented chiefs who had 
reluctantly accompanied him to Delhi, out of 
fear and shame. Two old chiefs, Balaram, 
commander of the cavalry, and Mohan Ram, 
general of the artillery had almost monopolised 
all power in the State * the treasure and army 

* The above account has been mainly reconstructed from 
the account of Father Wendel and the Waqa Harcheiran, the 
author of Chahar-Gulzar-iShujai, says that at the very begin- 
ning Najib Kh£n made proposals of a compromise which was 
rejected by Jawahir Singh remembermg the enmity arising 
-out of his father’s blood He then approached Malhar Rao 
and through his mediation peace was effected Najib Kh^ 
•visited Jawahir Singh m his camp and offered apologies to him 
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of Suraj Mai were m thar hands and their rela- 
tive* occupied all the important pubhc office* 
Besides the memory of old gncvance* and their 
intrigue to set him aside from succession the 
idea of gettmg ennched at one stroke by killing 
these golden geese entered has mind The 
notorious Germeui captain Somru having quitted 
the banners of Shiqa ud-daulah sought service 
and safety m the Court of Bhaiatpur (April 
1 765) Here was a man after jawahir s heart 
a capable soldier without a conscience vsho 
would unhesitatingly cany out with akdl and 
thoroughness any dark design of a good pay 
master The reputed wealth of Bharatpur at 
traded many veteran merccnanes discharged 
from the service of bankrupt pnnee* Having 
recruited a pmverfu] corps of foreigner* who 
could be trusted more than the Jats Rajah 
Jawahir Smgh proceeded to chastise the mimical 
nobles {circa July 1 765) 

Fortified with these helps he beheved 
himself strong and secure enough to demand 
With much firmness satisfaction from those of 
his kinamen whom for o long time past he had 
desired to seize It was probably with this 
design that he came to Agra where having 
summoned diose whom he wished to seize and 
commanded hia foreign troops to guard well the 
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roads, he caused to be arrested Balaram with 
the others in different places, and on the same 
day all persons appertaining [attached?] to 
them were seized Balaram and one other chief 
with him, full of hate and spite at what had 
happened to themselves, and probably to pre- 
vent a greater ignominy, cut their own throats 
with their swords shortly after, the one face to 
face with the other. The otheis were conveyed 
under strong guard as pnsoners to Bharatpur 
where afterwards they ransomed themselves 
vnth the money which was demanded of them 
on the accoimt of Suraj Mai whose affair they 
had had m their hands Certain [of the 

chiefs] let themselves be rather killed than give 
up money, although they had the reputation of 
having much wealth and were already convicted 
of malversation m the admmistration 
Not to speak of Balarsim and his riches, Mohan 
Ram alone was estimated to possess nearly 80 
lakhs in cash, without reckonmg the property 
and other wealth that he was master of 
He let them cut his head off after many tortures 
and cruelties rather than dehver the least part of 
that which he in truth, owed, and which he 
could not fail to have very well guarded” (Fr. 
MS , 61-62) Thus Jaivahir Singh revenged 
himself upon the old nobles of his father. This 
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of Sxiraj Mai were in their hands and their rela 
tives occupied all the important pubhc offices 
Besides the memory of old gnevances and their 
intng:ue to set him aside from succession the 
idea of gettmg enriched at one stroke by lollmg 
these golden geese entered his mmd The 
notonous Germein captam Somru having quitted 
the banners of Shu]a ud daulah sought service 
and safety m the Court of Bhaiatpur (April 
1 765) Here was a man after Jawahir s heart 
a capable soldier without a consaence who 
would unhesitatingly carry out with skill and 
thoroughness any dark design of a good pay- 
master The reputed wealth of Bharatpur at 
tracted many veteran mercenanes discharged 
from the service of bankrupt pnnccs Having 
recruited a powerful corps of foreigners who 
could be trusted more than the Jats Rajah 
Jawahir Singh proceeded to chastise the mimical 
nobles (circa July 1 765) 

Fortified with diese helps he behevcd 
himself strong and secure enough to demand 
with much firmness satisfaction from those of 
his kmsmen whom for a long time past he had 
desired to seize It was probably with this 
design that he came to Agra where having 
summoned those whom he wished to seize and 
commanded his foreign troops to guard well the 
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roads, he caused to be arrested Balaram with 
the others in different places, and on the same 
day all persons appertaining [attached?] to 
them were seized. Balaram and one other chief 
with him, full of hate and spite at what had 
happened to themselves, and probably to pre- 
vent a greater ignominy, cut their own throats 
with their swords shortly after, the one face to 
face with the other. The otheis were conveyed 
under strong guard as prisoners to Bharatpur 
where afterwards they ransomed themselves 
with the money which was demanded of them 
on the account of Suraj Mai whose affair they 
had had in their hands Certain [of the 

chiefs] let themselves be rather killed than give 
up money, although they had the reputation of 
having much wealth and were already convicted 
of malversation in the administration. 

Not to speak of Balaram and his riches, Mohan 
Ram alone was estimated to possess nearly 80 
lakhs in cash, without reckoning the property 
and other wealth that he was master of 
He let them cut his head off after many tortures 
and cruelties rather than deliver the least part of 
that which he in truth, owed, and which he 
could not fail to have very well guarded” (Fr. 
MS , 61-62) .Thus Jawcihir Singh revenged 
himself upon the old nobles of his father. This 
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bloody a^air proved a great and a s orry 

faJure as a means of recovering Snraj Mai s 
treasure He was very ill-advised all spoiled 
by haste and harshness A slow and pleasant 
method of extracbon would have been more 
fruitful All that Jawahir Smgh could seize 
was not more than 1 5 or 20 lahhs [ibid] This 
Was a pohbcal blunder too which ultimately 
brought about the downfall of the house of 
Bharatpur This conduct of Jawahir Singh at 
the beginning of his ragn sent says Father 
Wendel constematton among his relatives and 
dismayed entirely the Jats m general at the same 
time that it soured their spints and remoi>cd 
totally their attachmerU to his person And 
although for many reasons of State he was 
almost obhged to act m that fashion it was 
however very hasty and unreasonable [ibid 
62] 

Next came the turn of Jawahir s rebellious 
cousm Bahadur Smgh who held the field of 
Wair * a man as Fatfier Wendel says so 
courteous for a Jat eind of a spirit above most 
of Kis race He had served his uncle Suraj 
Mai very faithfully and was rewarded with 

• Wall b wUhin the teoftai 7 of Bhaimfptir lytof ahaat 
12 mll« DOrth-wort of Kan*, ailiutod hr Ut. 27® and km« 

77® 
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several additions to his appanage. He was 
wealthy and powerful, possessed a good and 
numerous artillery, and had in his pay a con- 
siderable army After the death of Suraj Mai, 
Bahadur Singh believed that he had at least as 
much nght to the dominion of the Jats as Suraj 
Mai or Jawahir Singh, and showed, by his 
activity and conduct that he desired to govern 
Wair as a master and not at the pleasuie of 
another. “And in spite of the fact that Jawa- 
hir Singh had indicated to him his displeasure, 
he did not cease, but commenced to fortify 
more and more the place which was well 
fortified, increase the garrison, munitions and 
provisions, and put himself in a state to defend 
it against whomsoever would contest it. Jawa- 
hir Singh marched in the midst of the rainy 
season [August, 1765] agamst Vaer [Wair] 
and invested it on all sides. Bahadur Singh 
defended himself valiantly for three months ; 
the besiegers underwent great hardship, because 
that year the ram fell in a deluge. Partly by 
false peace proposals, and partly by the 
treachery of some chiefs -within, the fort was 
carried by assault and Bahadur Smgh seized and 
earned off prisoner to Bharatpur (November, 
1 765) whence he was released at last with 
Musa-vi Khan [of Farrukhnagar] , at the birth 
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of a grandson [of Suraj Mai]* But two Raj 
puts (who were Icnown to have instigated 
Bahadur Singh m that war against Jawahir 
Singh and had afterwards forbidden him to 
admit proposals for a compromise which he 
was about to make) — ^wcre by order of Jawahir 
Sin^ m a manner that has not yet been seen 
or practised among the Jats — as a warning to 
others impaled on the road to Bhaiatpur and 
there remained a long tone as an awful spectacle 
to the passers-by [Wendel French MS f 
63 64] This expedition cost Jawahir Singh 
more dian 30 lakhs rather a heavy dram on the 
State treasury But it %vas not to be the last 


* Tbo gT«ncUon< rttfctT«<f tp la Uae text. U Klxii Stn8h« 
boni to Jcwmhii a yoonffor broUter RAttn Shig Ti Rajali Jmlilr 
Singh belaff withxmt Imop aho wtihont the iupe of beriag 
any one. adopted tHk cHld It wa» on this pccariott tbat tbaae 
poUdcal ptlaonen wen act Eree The exact date ot the birth 
of Khed Slugh b nowhen meotkmcd. Thia can, Ia/ we>er be 
Inferred rrem an entry In tha Waqe dated 23rd Ztgada, 1179 
(May 3 1766), on which date, Afxal KhAn aon d Na^h had 
an IntoiTlow with Nawah MomtI Khin [Waqi, 206] pre- 
nimahly after hit releaae So the child wa« born and the 
prlaonera were *at free probably far the month of April 1766. 

t The origtoal MS ccmlaina a long accoont of the tiaga 
and f of IVoir conatderahly abridged hero to •elt the 
narrative 
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REIGN OF RAJAH JAWAHIR SiNGH 

Overthrow of Nahar Singh 

While Jawahir Singh was engaged in the 
siege of Wair (July — November of rams 1765), 
Nahar Singh (the youngest son of Suraj Mai) 
was making preparations at Dholpur to strike a 
blow for the gadi of Bharatpur It was quite 
apparent that his turn would come next, should 
jawahir succeed in crushing Bahadur Singh 
About this time Malhar Rao Holkar was on the 
other bank of the Cheimbal, carrying on hostili- 
ties against another Jat principality, Gohad 
Nahar Smgh commenced a correspondence vnth 
the Holkar in order to buy Maratha support and 
with the latter’s aid to raise himself to the Raj 
Jawahir Smgh and Malhar Rao had an old score 
to settle ever smce the Delhi expedition of 1764. 
The cimning Maratha had made a fool of the 
Jat by taking his money and at the same time 


* Gohad 18 situated to tlfo north-east of Gwalior This 
pnncipcility was bounded on the west by the Gwalior terri- 
tories, on the east by the Kah Sindu river, on the north by 
the Jamuna and on the south by the hills of Sirmur [?] See 
JRenell’s atlas 
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bafllmg hi8 object But he had aoon to repent 
hi8 trickery when Jawahir, who waa aitythmg 
but a aamt himeelf, bluntly refused to pay the 
unpaid half of the abpulatcd sum of twenty 
two lakhs alleging breach of faith on the 
part of the Holkar Malhar Rao seized this 
opportunity of making his claim good and 
eagerly accepted the proposal of Nahar Smgh 
whom as usual the Holkar made his dharma 
ptxiTa [God-son] because Nahar Smgh was 
nch enough to pay a good price for this paternal 
atfcctabon 

Malhar Rao sent his troops across the 
Chambal and garrisoned the fort of Dholpur 
along with the men of Nahar Smgh Jawahir 
Smgh summoned his brethren of the Panjab 
the Sikhs to hia aid and arrived qmckly on 
the bank of the Chambal to carry war into 
the enemy country (December 1765) One 
division of the Maratha army i^duch had 
penetrated mto the jat country was surrounded 
and captured Dholpur was next besieged and 
when it fell mto die hands of Jawahir Smgh 
rpnn y Maratha chiefs who had taken shelter 
there durmg the retreat became prisoners of 
war Flushed with this success Jawahir 
wanted to pursue Malhar Rao and clear Malwa 
of the Marathas But the Sikhs refused to 
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keep the field any longer as summer had 
already set in and they had suffered a good 
deal from the intolerable heat and scarcity of 
water. “Nahar Singh who had already retired 
to the army of Malhar lost his estates . and 
was afterwards abandoned by the Marathas to 
whom he wished to deliver the country . He 
took refuge at Chopor, the citadal of a petty 
Rajput Rajah on the further side of Kerauli, 
where he at last ended his life in despair by 
swallowing poison His family retired to the 
protection of the Raj'ah of Jaipur, where they 
aie at present [i.e , 1768], having earned 
most part of their riches and probably the 
knowledge [of the whereabouts] of the great 
part of the treasure of Suraj Mai, of whom 
Nahar Singh, the destmed successor, had been 
the confidant”*^' [Wendel, Fr. MS , 65]. 

Jawahir fights Raghunath Rao, 1767 . 

The unrealised dream of Suraj Mai, 
namely to build up a great Jat confederacy 


* The Imad-us-Saadat, is the only Persian chronicle (Pers 
text, p 56) which notices the death of “the good natured” 
Nahar Singh by self-administered poison On the 10th Decem- 
ber, 1766, the news came from Jaipur that “Nahar Smgh is 
dead of hts disorder This news has been received with 
utmost concern by Maharajah Jawahir Singh All the cavalry 
officers who were in the army of Nahar Smgh immediately 
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extending from the CKamhal to the Ravi doim 
nating the whole of Northern India appeared to 
become well nigh an accomphshed fact by 
the establiahment of more intunate relations 
between Jawahir Smgh and the Silchs the 
recent victory of their united forces over the 
Marathas under HoDcar and the successful 
resistance of the Silch commonwealth against 
the Abdali Success opened new vistas of 
aggression to Jawahir who thought of widening 
the confederacy further so as to mclude the Jats 
of Northern Malwa and raise a stronger bamer 
to Maratha invasion The brave Rana Chattai 
Sal of Gohad had been carrying on for years a 
heroic struggle against the Marathas The 
obstinate courage and undaunted spmt of the 
race shone no less brillmntly m Malwa than m 
the Peinjab or Bhaiatpur But they were losmg 
ground every day being only a hemdful how 
ever brave compared with the locust hordes of 
the South Should the Marathas succeed in 
overdirowing the Rana of Gohad their full 
strength Jawahir knew too well would be 
pitted against him Proud of success over 
Malhar Jawahir Smgh resolved to give hbnself 

retimetj to J»wmKir Sfaigb to coonll wW wo* roort adrlwtle 
on tho occMkin'* |Por» Cor B. 6] Tho dootli took ploco 
tbo 6tli or 7tli of Doc« 1766 
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[of his own accord?] help to the Rana [Chattar 
Sal] Jat, his ally, and thus finish the Marathas 
beyond the Chambal and outside his own 
country” [Wendel French MS 65]. 

The Peshwa Madhu Rao Viewed with 
alarm the growth of this formidable coalition 
and sent Raghunath Rao in the autumn of 1 766, 
to retneve the prestige of the Maratha armies 
in Hindustan. His aimy, together with those 
under the Holkar exceeded 60,000 horsemen, 
and had a choice artillery of more than 100 
pieces Raghunath began with the siege of 
Gohad, and made certam haughty demands 
upon Jawahir Singh, who was about this time 
suffenng from a dangerous malady. As soon 
as he recovered, he ‘‘marched anew with the 
design to attack the Marathas, if they would 
not give up, of themselves the claims which 
they thought to have against him. But treason 
lurked in his own C2imp, which frustrated his 
object. Raghunath Rao seduced two of his 
prmcipal chiefs, Anup Gir Goswain and Umrao 
Gir Goswam, (the leaders of the Nagas), from 
their allegiance to the Jat Rajah, The traitors 
promised to make Jawahir Singh a prisoner in 
his camp and hand him over to the Marathas, 
and they were to get, as a reward, certain 
territories in the direction of Kalpi. The spies 
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of Jawahir Singh gave their master timely 
warning of this plot At midnight Jawahir 
Smgh got his troops ready and suddenly fell 
upon the camp of the Goswains The traitors 
escaped with difficulty but a considerable 
number of their followers were taken prisoners 
and then esunp thoroughly pillaged About 
1400 horses 60 elephants 100 pieces of can 
non and other valuable booty fell mto the 
hands of Jawahir Smgh TTie dependents of 
the household of diese two Goswains who were 
at Agra Deeg and Kuhnur were brought to 
one place and kept under watch [Chahar 
Guhar i^Shtijai MS ]• About this time (Feb 
1 767) Ahmad Shah Abdah made some progress 
in the Panjab and threatened to advance upon 
Delhi Raghunath Rao and Jawahir Smgh 
who were equally interested in keeping the 
Abdali out of Hindustan made up then quarrel 
m the face of this common danger They met 
m fnendship and adjusted then claims the 
terms of the treaty were as follows 

* HcxclMmi D*»i •othor of tlje Chmlxar makaa aoiiM 
confoikMi the d«l« whlelt li pota u 1179 AJ-L tlio 

C oll ect d*tm befaiff I ISO AJi. Ko ffathraloa tlto gmlo of 
JcwmlilT M more ttan two kroreo, wHlcli« Kowow Wood*! 

perhap* greol* ■ ctiirt.j pnt* u 30 lakba. Nerwttele** 
the oi Harcbam b vnbctutbllx correct, and b corro- 

by tbo TOaioB of Wea^ (French MS 66.) 
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1. The Maratha prisoners at Bharatpur, 
are to be released. 

2. Jawahir Singh should execute a new 
agreement to pay up the balance of 1 5 lakhs 
of Rupees, due to Malhar Rao, after the condi- 
tions of the onginal agreement had been fulfilled 
[by the Marathas] . 

3 Raghunath Rao cedes to Jawahir Singh 
a small tract of the Rajput country, lying con- 
tiguous to the territory of the Rajah on a yearly 
quit rent of 5 lakhs of Rupees [Pers. Cor ii. 
4-7] 

The treaty was a make-shift arrangement, 
neither party meaning to respect it if its viola- 
tion would bring greater advantages The fear 
of the Abdali wore away towards the middle of 
the year (1767) when the Sikhs considerably 
regained their ground. Jawahir Singh pro- 
jected a campaign in the rainy season. “The 
country of the Rajah of Atter^ and Bhant had 
been formerly tnbutary to the Marathas 


* Atter 18 situated north-east of Gwalior and due north 
of Gohad Bheint is difiScult to identify It is perhaps the 
same place as Binde of Renell’s atlas, lying close to Atter and 
-to the south-east of it The territory of the abovementioned 
•Rajah was perhaps the tract between the Chambal raid the 
^Cah Smdu nvers near their confluences with the Jrununa 
These two places he on the west and east of long 79 ° and on 
lat 26°-3(y 
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Ja^vahl^ Smgh seeing the Maratha parties so 
^vealc imagined that he had there as much right 
as they and took it mto his head without any 
other reason to make the conquest This 
enterprise also led him much further than he 
had proposed to himself Going with supenor 
forces to that side he seized m the rainy season 
(July-Sept 1767) all the dominions of the 
Marathas and other petty zamindars as far as 
Kalpi If he had as much skill m preserving 
the recently conquered country as he had 
Success m seizing them he could have been 
praised for his enterprise and would have been 
entirely glorious but it is just this m which he 
failed more namely m wisdom and modera- 
tion [French MS 66] 

Rajah Jawahlr Singh and the English 

A revolution of the greatest magnitude 
had in the meanwhile taken place m Bengal 
and a new and foreign power the English now 
emerged as the most potent factor in the jxihtics 
of Northern India They paid at Ghena and 
Udaynala the necessary pnee m blood for the 
kingdom of Bengal which had been handed 
over to them by her treacherous sons at Plassey 
(1757) A high spirited and able pnnee who 
tned to do his duty fell a victnuAto the 
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commercial greed of the English East India 
Company Mir Qasim fled from his lost king- 
dom to Oudh. His new protector, the Nawab 
wazir Shuja-ud-daulah, appeared in the field to 
dispute the fair-prize wifli the victors. On the 
morrow of the battle of Buxar, the English 
merchant Company appeared with a monarch’s 
sceptre before the astonished peoples and princes 
of India The wazir of the empire bowed before 
It and received back his lost territories with an 
assurance of protection from his generous 
enemies. The homeless Emperor recognized 
the rising power and set up a melancholy Court 
at their fort of Allahabad, with the fond hope 
of^ shining m borrowed light. 

But the new masters of Bengal could not 
repose in peace so long as Mir Qasim was at 
large plottmg agamst them, from his refuge 
among the Ruhelas. He had sent va^ils to 
Ahmad Shah Durrani imploring his aid against 
the English. To this was added the urgent 
entreaties of Najib-ud-darJah who was being 
crushed between the two millstones, the Jat and* 
the Sikh, by their concerted pressure The 
Bengal Government had every reason to fear an 
Abdali mvasion on a grand scale agamst them, 
resulting in another Panipat on the border of 
their territory. The Ruhelas were bound both 
13 
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by mteresta and racial sympathy to the Abdah 
Shuja ud-danlah could hardly be rehed upon 
because the ruler of Oudh was to profit most 
by the cxtmction of die English Power m 
Bengal Less reliable were the Marathas who 
found m the temtonal ambition of the European 
merchants the greatest obstacle to then national 
aspirations both m the north and the south 
The Bengal Government did not fail to nohce 
that there was only one Power m Hindustan 
^ with a well-organized government and a power 
ful army namely the Jats of Bharatpur who 
were likely to prove their surest alhcs because 
situated as both powers were one had nothing 
to gam by destruction of the other on the other 
hand both were equally mterested m keeping 
back the Durrams and the Marathas Rajah 
Jawahir Singh could be of great service to the 
BntiBh m more than one way First he could 
keep the Abdah busy m the Panjab by backing 
the Sikhs Secondly should the mvadcr 
threaten to inarch agamst the English he could 
create a diversion m his rear or possibly draw 
off the invader to the siege of the Jat forts 
giving time to the Elngbah to organize resistance 
Thirdly he could place the Emperor Shah 
Alam on the throne of Ddhi and maintain him 
there with English help a friendly Emperor 
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■on the throne of the Mughal capital and a 
powerful ally in possession of the surrounding 
tiacts would mean the dommation of the whole 
ompire by the British. If the Emperor would 
leave the English protection and turn hostile to 
them, Rajah Jawahir Singh could equally check 
his anti-Bntish designs. Such were the gieat 
possibilities of cin alliance between the Jat and 
the English 

But the first approaches of alliance made 
by the English Government were not received 
with much eagerness by the Jat. The Governor 
of Bengal wrote a letter to Rajah Jawahir Singh 
(19 Aug., 1765), requesting him to dismiss the 
notorious Somru who had taken shelter and 
service with him , on his fulfillmg that condi- 
tion, the prospect of a defensive alliance was 
held out to him (Pers Cor. i 427). Rajah 
Jawcihir Singh had no hostile design against 
the Enghsh in affording refuge to Somru, who 
was entertamed simply because the Raj’ah had 
the need of a European captam to organize an 
infantry brigade for him He did not like the 
mandatory tone of the Governor’s letter; and 
as there was no enemy at his doors, he chose to 
take no serious notice of it Clive foresaw the 
necessity of creatmg against the Abdali and the 
Maratha, a confederacy admitting the Jats and 
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the Ruhelaa also to the advantages of a defen 
sive alliance with the Enghah He advocated 
this scheme m the congress at Chapra but the 
majority was opiioaed to him on the ground of 
heavy responsibilitiea it was likely to impose on 
the Government of Bengal At the beginnmg 
of the year 1 767 the Durrani long mvaded the 
Panjab with a firm resolution to root out the 
Sikhs and then to reinstate Mir Qasim to the 
throne of Bengal He inflicted several defeats 
■upon the Sikhs penetrated as far as the Sutlej 
and threatened to advance upon Delhi The 
progress of his arms created a stir among all 
the native powers and none were more alarmed 
than the Bengal Government The emergency 
which Clive had foreseen now arose His 
successor Mr Verelst asked the wazir who 
had some influence with the Jats once his 
father s aUies to open negotiations* with them 
afresh 

At this time Rajah Jawahir Singh with the 
Abdah on one flank and Raghimalh Rao on 
the other was himself equally anxious for an 
alliance with the English He now entered 

• Tho cm rwp oa dence which puaed b e t we aa the Beoffml 
V Gorornment end the wazb r«T«al« btm e*c«V the Engt l> h 
MMght to win orer R*^ J»w*hlr Singh. (Lctlcn Noe. 2DI 
234 255 Pen Cor il, pp 56, 69 77). 
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with alacritj’' into the scheme of a combined • 
resistance to the Abdali. ^ 

Impressed by the fidelity of the English 
to their engagements, jawahir wished to cement 
the proposed defensive union with them by a 
regular offensive and defensive alliance. He 
had made approaches through Muhammad 
Reza Khan cind sent a letter to him by the 
hand of one Srikrishan, a dependent of his, 
requesting the Khan “to use his influence with 
the gentlemen of Calcutta to seal a vow of 
friendship and alliance with the writer [Jawahir 
Smgh] , so that he may be able to make war 
successfully with the Shah and obtain success, 

[bringing about] the tranquillity of the 

people of God and the settlement of the affairs 
of Hindustan [the writer] asked to be 

considered now as invariably attached [to the 
English] and determined to preserve with them 
a union in which there will never be the least 
failure Should it be thought advisable, the 

writer will place His Majesty Shah Alam on the 
throne of Delhi and proclaim Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan wazir, [the vmter] makes one proposal 
beforehand, namely, that the fort of^Rantham-^ 
bhar should be placed in the writer s hands'' 
{ibid, p 87, letter No 296, dated April 12, 
1767) The Governor of Bengal wrote in reply 
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directing the fQifin that Rajah Jawahir Smgh 
may be informed that if he is really sincere m 
hia desire to enter into an alliance with the 
Elnglish he should send a trustworthy vak.il to 
Benares where the writer [the Governor] is 
going and where the subject can be thoroughly 
discussed {ibid p 91 letter No 315 dated 
20th Aprfl 1767) Accordingly Jawahir Smgh 
appomted one Don Pedro De Sdva as his Vakil 
{ihid p 129) The wnzir informed the Gov-’ 
vemor that he docs not place dqiendence on 
the RohiUas or repose any credit in them but 
jawahir Smgh can be rehed upon to some 
ea^ent [Wntcr] imagmes that he [jawahir] 
will gladly embrace our alliance If 

jawahir Smgh is mclmcd to enter into an 
alliance and compact and give his firm and 
unshaken promise to take up the sword for the 
service of the English Company and if the 
wnter Eind the Emglish engage to give him 
assistance should the Shah invade his temtones 
m what terms could an answer be returned to 
him? Hopes that the Governor will ponder 
over question and inform the wnter of his 
sentimenta in order that he may act agrecahly 
thereto [ibid p 99 letter No 346 dated 
April 25 1767] Jawahir had kept the Shah 
in good humour by professing loyalty and 
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obedience to Kim. His vaJ^il waited upon the 
Shah on the 1 7th of February 1767, and a 
special envoy, Karimullah, son of Rajah Jawahir 
Singh’s head munshi Yahya Khan went soon 
afterwards with presents of various sorts to the 
Shah’s camp (Pers. Cor. li. 26, 32) There can- 
not be any better proof of the sincerity and 
honesty of the Jat Rajah than the fact that after 
tlie date (1 2th April) of his opening negotia- 
tions for an alliance with the English, he kept 
no correspondence with the Shah which might 
be construed as a proof of bad faith towards 
them. 

Assured of the English help against the 
Abdali jav/ehir did not hesitate to piovoke the 
hostility of the Marathas. Immediately after 
the conclusion of this alliance, he -.began to 
OCCUP 3 '' some places taking advantage of the 
temporary retirement of the Marathas TTie 
Governor in a letter to the wazir expresses his 
anxiety -at the conduct of his new ally and asks 
him “to keep the eye of observation on the 
movements of those restless people [the 
Marathas] , while Jawahir Singh enforces his 
pretensions to those districts which once acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Marathas’’ [ibid^ 

p. 145]. 

About this time a war broke out in 
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the Deccan between the Enghsh Government 
and Heudar All, who was )omed by the Ni 2 am 
of Haidarabad of late an ally of the English 
The Marathas also seemg the Madras Govern- 
ment very hotly pressed by their enemies con- 
templated hostihty agamst the English Rajah 
Januji Bhonsla made certam imtating demands 
upon the Governor of Bengal who very 
courageously resented them and wrote to the 
envoy of Januji to tell his master that it will 
npt be difficult to convmce him [Januji] that 
the Enghsh are not less formidable enemies than 
sincere friends (Ibid p 1 52 letter No 583 
dated Sept 27 1767) As the Abdah had 
retired to his country virtually defeated by die 
Sikhs the Marathas were dimlang of reconquer- 
ing Hmdustan It was rumoured that Rajah 
Januji Eind Raghunath Rao had united dieir 
forces for mvadmg Hmdustan The Peahwa 
Madhu Rao also felt the pulse of the wazir 
through his VaJ^il who wrote a letter It is 
rumoured here that the Europeans are not on 
good terms with the wazir and give him innu 
merable troubles If so the wazir will 
favour him with letters for Sri Mant [Raghu 
Nath Rao] * and Madhu Rao the wnter s 

■S rinw n i» K Mt coofnslas b<! c« n»c Sri Msnt In 

gecMnlly iippUed to tbe fatmm l f 
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gracious master. [The vaJ^il] tells him [the 
wazir] to send a deed under his seal making 
over the subah of Bengal to the Marathas, that 
they may collect revenue there” {ibid, p. 181 ; 
letter No. 667, Nov 1767). The wazir for- 
warded the letter to the Governor and wrote m 
reply to the Maratha oal^il that there was the 
most perfect friendship subsisting between the 
English and his Government. Apprehensive of 
a serious Maratha invasion of Hindustan the 
defensive union which had been formed against 
the Abdah was now set m motion by the English 
Government against the Marathas. The Jats 
had already begun hostilities and the wazir was 
firm in his attachment to the English The 
Marathas became discouraged by their state of 
isolation in Hmdustan and consequently gave 
up their aggressive designs Rajah Jawahir 
had received letters from the Governor for re- 
adjusting their old alliance to meet the new 
exigency and build up a more solid confederacy 
to preserve the peace of Hindustan against all 
enemies, including the Marathas The Rajah 
signified his regard for the fnendship of the 
English and sent Padre Don Pedro to Calcutta 
‘‘to commimicate to the Governor the secrets of 
his heart” {ihid, p. 171 , letter No 642, Oct 31 , 
i 767). 
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JawuhiT 8 Pilgrimage to Pushkar 
[Nov Dec 1767] 

Rajah Jawahir Smgh had reached the very 
summit of his power and glory by a senes of 
brilliant victones Proud of his army and 
wealth he thought he could with impunity, 
msult and oppress his weaker neighbours who 
appeared like so many pigmies to his delusive 
vision Angiy Provideiw^ soon hurled him 
down from die pinnacle of fortune eind humbled 
his pnde Dehvered from all the tioubler 
which die Marathas could give him and also m 
a certain degree above them feared by the 
Ruhelas and respected beyond what he could 
claim elsewhere master of a vast country- 
flounshmg and tranquil he knew not says 
Father Wendel how to taste long the advant 
ages of his good fortune or rather he himself 
sought to mterrupt it and wished to invert by 
his own hands the high fortune which up to 
the present had not ceased to follow him m 
spite of the efforts which often he had made- 
himsclf to banish it (French MS 67 ] 

Jawahir owed his misfortune to the un- 
happy issue of a .quarrel which he himself most 
wantonly provoked with Maharajah Madho 
Smgh of Jaipur As close neighbours the rulers 
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of Bhoratpur and jni{Dur lind causes enough for 
bad blood. The latter could not be expected to 
\\'atch with satisfaction the growth of the new- 
born jnt Power, n permanent menace to his 
State It was nc\crlhc^css true that the Bhnrat- 
pur princjpaht}' could not m its infancy have 
IKcd and prospered without the patronage of 
Maharajah SawMi jai Singh, and this w'as grate- 
fully acknowledged by jav/ahir’s fatlicr and 
grand-father who alw'a3S showed — more out of 
goodness than fear — proper respect and homage 
to the ruling house of Jaipur, as to a superior 
and pation But the accession of Madho Singh, 
— against whom Suraj Mai had fought on behalf 
of Maharajah Isw'ari Singh — disturbed this cor- 
dial relation ; the haughtiness of the new ruler 
offended the jat chief, w'ho ceased to attend the 
darbar of jaijDur on the da}' of the Dashera As 
human nature goes, patrons become enemies 
when their patronage is no longer required , so 
this coldness developed into bitter enmity w'hen 
jarvahir succeeded his father, and haughtiness 
W'as pitied agamst haughtiness. Rajah Jawahir 
Singh believed too seriously in his reputed 
Yadava descent to feel, like his ancestors, any 
diffidence, due to consciousness of a less exalted 
birth, in claiming equality with the Rajput ruling 
houses of the Solar sind Lunar races. Once, it 
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18 said some adviaers of tke RajaK told him 
that he ought to show deference to the Maha- 
rajah of Jaipur at least in consideration of his 
descent from R4ma who bridged the ocean 
Well rephed jawahir if his ancester threw 
a bndgc across the ocean my ancestor [Shn 
Krishna] held up Govardhan hill for seven days 
on his httle finger 1 His father and grand- 
father were content to be addressed as Braj Raj 
[King of Braj I e the Mathura distnct] as a 
compliment to their sovereignty over that tract 
But jawahir as if to pique the ruler of Jaipur 
assumed the lofty title of Maharajah Sawai 
Jawahir Smgh Bharatendra [Lord Paramount of 
India Fr MS 71] and vying in splendour 
and magnificence made his Court outshine that 
of his neighbour In short as Ghulam All 
the author of Shah A lam Nama says Jawahir 
raised his head to the stature of Maharajah 
Madho Singh {Pera MS p 3) The ruler of 
Jiupur who had not the power to resent it bore 
the humiliation m silence But his aggressive 
adrersai^' at last oompcDed him to take op arms 
for preserving the honour of his house eind the 
sanctity of the soil of Amber 

No inadent-of the history of the eighteenth 
century is so green m the memory of the 
■coimtry-side eind nothing is so much distorted 
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by national prejudices as the armed pilgrimage 
of Jawahir Singh to Pushkar through Jaipur 
territory — the fierce battle of Mawda [Maonda] , 
and his mglorious retreat. The Jat attributes 
the disaster to the intrigue of the Rao Rajah 
Pratap Singh, the founder of the Alwar State — 
who having quarrelled with his suzerain, Madho 
Singh of Jaipur, fled for protection to Suraj Mai, 
and afterwards incited Jawahir Singh against his 
overlord He is said to have treacherously 
deserted Jawahir and directed the Jaipur army 
to attack the Jats when entangled in a difficult 
pass. The Rajput version on the other hand is 
that Jawahir Singh demanded the surrender of 
the wife of Nahar Singh, which the Maharajah 
of Jaipur declined, because the lady feared ill- 
treatment at the hands of Jawahir. She after- 
wards swallowed poison,^ lest a calamity should 
befall her protector on her account. The brave 
Naruka chief whose patriotism prevailed over 
his sense of gratitude for the hospitality of the 
Jat, came over to the army of Jaipur and fought 
for upholding the honour of his country. No 
more authentic account of it can be found than 
that in the unbiassed narrative of Father 


* Appendix, p III, Life of Maharajah Sawai Iswan Singh, 
(in Hindi) by Thakur Narendra Singh Varma, Vaidic Press, 
Ajmir 
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Wendel who penned it within twelve mondis 
of it« occurrence 

The Jats had for many years past 

some quarrels [with the Rajah of Jaipur] regard 
mg a small tract of country* not far from Deeg 
where there was always subject for misunder 
standmg as ordinarily happens on the frontier 
between different temtones It went at last to 
the extent of havmg troublesome consequence 
by an open rupture which appeared mevitable 
This affair however had been or seemed about 
to be settled by compromise Jawahir Singh 
proud of his forcesf and nches and puffed up 
by Kis fortune did not cease to treat haughtily 
the Rajputs and thar Rajah and also with a 
certam insolence uhich was neither seasonable 
nor decent for him He at this tune took the 
fancy to go and make a pilgrimage to the 
Puahkar lake m Marwar temtoiy close to 

Tbk rftfen ta Kuna (long 77** HV 1m. •Itocted 

about 13 mlloa EiortK''fv««t of E)«*8 K«jn« wM for • loaf 
rima a bone of cotUenbon between tbe two Statee. Re^eb 
Rnnjit Singh Jat got b from Mebadjl Slwfhu snd cbice then 
baa been In powaaa^on of tb Bbaratpnr Rajabs. 

f Jawahir Singh had a large and we0*dlaclplined aim^ 
led bj able Enropcan Somra bad been in hla 

employ alnce 1763 and M. Rene Madae, tbe renowned French 
genera] hb a aulca In the rr>opth of Jana or Joly of tbe 

year 1767 [Le Nabob Rene Medec, p 43] The reatleaa 
mltwl of tha Rajah hit opan thla a d r ant or e aa an opportanity 
to teat the at hb anny open the Kaehliiraa. 
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Ajmir, and to have also an interview with the 
Rathor Rajah of that country, with whom he 
commenced a sort of limited friendship.. 
Having then with this design assembled all his 
forces, more to make a show than fiom neces- 
sity, in spite of the dissuasions of others, he 
began the journey of more than 70 kps outside 
his own country with a numerous*^ army, as if 
he was going to fight against all the Rajputs and 
-conquer their territories” [French MS , p 67]. 

With banners unfurled and drums beating, 
the Jat proudly set his foot upon the soil of 
Amber and marched triumphantly towards the 
holy lake, doing great damage to the Rajput 
territory. A momentary stupor had seized the 
Kachhwa, but the heir of Man Singh and Mirza 
Rajah Jai Singh could not long bear the defiant 
fiounshes of the enemy, (challenging him to a 
trial of strength) The whole of Amber, 
peasants and lords, rose to their feet to stnke 
:a blow for her honour. Maharaj’ah Madho 
Singh, whose fiery Sisodia blood had been 
cooled down by old age and misfortune, was 
roused to a sense of his honour by his feudal 
chiefs They said to him m indignation and 

Harcharein, author of the Chahar-Gulzar-iShajat gives 
an exaggerated estimate of Jawahir's army “Sixty thousand 
horse, one lakh of footmen, and two hundred guns *’ 
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sorrow Will you suffer to be thus insulted by 
a man whose father and grand father were the 
tenants of your house^d who stood with folded 
hands before your anchors ? By no 
means rephed the Rajah so long as the seed 
of Kachh^vas remains on earth The levy en 
masse of Amber was ordered Dahl Singh and 
other Rajput chiefs with twenty thousand horse* 
men and an equal number of mfantry occupied 
the road by which Jawahir was expected to 
return 

Rajah Jawahir Singh had reached the holy 
lake and after finishing his ablutions there he 
halted for some days and sealed a \xrw of fnend- 
ship by the exchange of turbans with Rajah 
Bijay Smgh Rathor who met him there The 
Rajputs were watching his return march but 
hi8 Eirmy bemg a large and powerful one they 
did not offer him a pitched battle Jawahir 
Singh avoided the direct route and tried to make 
his way through Tori^awati a hilly country 
thirty miles north of Jaipur Rao Rajah Pratap 
Smgh who had been for several years a refugee 
at Bharatpur now deserted Jawahir Smgh and 
jomed the forces of Jaipur He counselled an 
attack upon the Jat army vdiile rt was threading 
Its way through a defile and the famous battle 
of Maonda was fought on the i4th Dec J767^ 
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This battle has been the theme of many a 
stirnng ballad ; each side claiming the victory 
cind extolling the heroism of their respective 
chiefs. The memory of this ancient feud still 
causes some heart-burning to both peoples. M. 
Madec who had accompanied Rajah Jawahir 
Singh to Pushkar, and fought for him on that 
occasion, has left the following account of this 
event “The latter [Rajah of Jaipur], piqued 
by the insult, followed the Jats, with his army, 
on their return. He had 16,000 cavalry. Near 
Jaipur the Jats had to traverse a defile. They 
made their baggage go ahead, in such a way 
as to cover them^ They hoped to escape the 
pursuit of their enemies, but were overtaken and 
attacked at a disadvantage. The Jats routed 
them by a counter-march. The artillery and 
infantry of the assailemts were too slow. The 
Jats took advantage of it to enter the defile, pre- 
ceded by their baggages at a distance of three 
leagues. The Rajah of Jamagar engaged in 
pursmng them in the gorge, and overtook them 
in the middle. The Jats then made a half-turn 
to ofiFer battle. 

They engaged towards noon. The enemy 
cavalry put at the very first, that of the Jats to 
the rout. The latter saved themselves by 

14 
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falling back upon tbetr baggage crying out that 
all was lost -the peasants then plundered a great 
part of the baggage But the party of Madec 
and that of the German Sombre who laboured 
in that aJffair with all the bravery and prudence 
of a great soldier restored the battle and 
defeated the Rajah of Jainagar Nearly 10 000 
men fell m the two armies together among 
them nearly all the generals of the enemy s 
army The victors deprived of their baggage 
of which they could not find even the fragments 
were themselves put to great hardship They 
had to abandon a piart of their artJleiy* on 


* Wetkdcl tHm d«* cr ft>a» tti* pUglu of 
*Tl»e fortuae of the Jftti remofaw ehohm oad the molt hu 
been endrelj fetal (o them. Tliej hare rcluraej home dee- 
polled, ctupeSed orerthrows aod jMwmhb Singh, haring 
left there all hli train of aitllles 7 (70 piece* of different 
callhre*), tent* and baffffatre [French M3., 6fiJ Suraj Mai, 
the herd of Bnsdl, <vimm«pfTT«t— thi* epbode thn* 

ww tfrv ifW ^ 

trfl STT ftVTV’t I 

^ 

Tb* Knchhw* captnred the UmhceUa of Royaltj (pm* 
and trewnro. The >1, after haring hi* •oldler* *l*n8ht*«d. 
fled to Bhaiatpnr A* the king of bee*t* Jooh* npoo tho 
[u hi* prayj *» did the Knrma [Kachhw*] wairk** 
looJc ttpon tho Jat*. Had not Somm boon In tho company 
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account of the state of the road” (Le Nabob 
Rene Madec, pp. 49, 50). 

On that fateful day Jawahir Singh fought 
with his accustomed vigour and tenacity, and 
maintained his ground till the darkness of even- 
ing brought him respite Dalil Singh, the 
brave commander-m-chief of the Jaipur army 
fell in the fight with three generations of his 
descendants and none but boys of ten remained 
to represent the baronial houses of Jaipur The 
aggressor, however, was overthrown and once 
more it was proved that God is not always with 
the heaviest battalion as tyrants believe. 

Jawahir s struggle with his numerous enemies. 

Maharajah Jawahir Singh now presented a 
sorry figure, shorn of his power and splendour, 
derided by enemies, and deserted by fnends. 
‘‘Now is the moment,” was the exultant cry 
that his enemies raised from every quarter At 
the first report of his defeat, the country beyond 
the Chambal rose against him, and it was lost 
as suddenly as it had been gained. Mciharajah 
Madho Singh entered the Jat territories with 


Jawahir would have been captured The battle 

took place in the year 1824 [of the Vtlframa era] Tins 
victory of [the ruler of] Jaipur, and the defeat of the Jats 
became known to the furthest limit of the land of Braf 
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60 000 soldiers and took ample vengeance by 
ravaging them Nawab Muaavi Khan Baloch of 
Famikhnagar (who had been released a year 
before from his confinement at Bharatpur) and 
the Rnhelas were ready to co-operate with the 
Rajputs His impnnapled alhes the Sikhs 
began desolating his tw> oudying provmces 
(Wendel 69 Le Nabob Rena Madec 50) 
Tlie Elmperor Shah Alam II was mvitcd by 
Maharajah Madho Smgh pther to come m 
person or if that was not possible to send 
some English commander with a battalion of 
European troops to reinforce bun Now is 
the opportunity he wrote which Your 
Majesty should seize yoiu old and heredi- 

tary servant and the other Rajahs m his con- 
federacy are ready m allegiance widi then 
levies The rc^^ scat of Akbarabad will 
fall to Your Majesty [Pers Cor n 224] 
The Emperor sent — though he disavowed it 
afterwards — a royal mandate to Rajah Madho 
Smgh to advance and take possession of the 
fort of Agra after effecting a junction with 
Musavi Khein a forces who was to proceed from 
Delhi [ibid 234] 

Every one counselled Jawahu to make a 
compromise with the Rajputs but the Jat 
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preferred breaking to bending and to abide by 
the chances of a war than to sue for terms from 
his victonous enemy. He decided to carry on 
•v\^r by buying over the Sikhs He paid them 
7 lakhs of Rupees to keep them away from 
plundering his territory, and opened negotia- 
tion with them to enlist into his service 20,000 
of them The lethargy caused by the late 
defeat ^vas shaken off, and warlike preparations 
commenced in earnest. M. Madec got an 
increase of Rs. 5,000 to his monthly allowance 
for increasing his corps. [Le Nabob Rene 
Madec, p. 50] 

Meanwhile a plot was being hatched by 
Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah to crush Jawahir’s ^ 
power. The wazir suggested to the Emperor 
a comprehensive and plausible plan, which, if 
acted upon, would have brought about the 
extinction of the Jat Power He asked the 
Emperor first to dissuade the Sikh sardars from 
assisting Jawahir Singh by the offer of the same 
amount of subsidy on behalf of Madho Singh 
and the grcint of royal favours ; secondly to send 
a prince of the royal line with farmdns to the 
Ruhela chiefs to umte them under him and 
conquer that part of Jawahir Singh’s territories 
that lay on the left of the Jamuna and bordered 
on the Ruhela possessions , — the conquered 
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tcmtonea were to be left m the RuKela hands 
m order to ensure d^eir loyalty The wazir 
most enthusiastically offered his services to 
carry out his plan against Jawahir Smgh 
Whenever His Majesty thinks fit to call upon 
the wnter [Shuja ud-daulah] he will perjorm 
what he has represtnted [Pers Cor u 
234 235 letter No 635 dated March 2 1768] 

In short Jawahir s enemies were drawmg a net 
aroimd him which appeared too strong for him 
to break through At ffus cntica) moment the 
attitude of the Bengal Government became the 
decisive factor Leavmg active hostility out of 
account if the English had even secretly 
countenanced this scheme the Emperor Shuja- 
ud-daulah Najib Khan and all the Ruhelaa 
would have been m full march against Jawahir 
Smgh whom even the Sikhs could not have 
saved But the Bengal Government with an 
mtegnty and firmness rare m the politics of the 
eighteenth century stood true to their alliance 
with Jawahir and vigorously checkmated all the 
hostile designs of his enemies The ElmF>eror 
Eind Shuja ud-daulah dared not move without 
the consent of the Governor of Bengal When 
Madho Smgh found no response to his appeal 
from any quarter and saw the Sikhs coming to 
the assistance of Jawahir Smgh he made peace 
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wtK the Jats and retired to his own country 
before the arrival of the dreaded cavalry of the 
Panjab 


Death of Jawahir Singh, 

Reverses failed to teach any moderation 
to Jawahir Singh. Strife was the very breath of 
his nostrils and %vithout it life seemed to have 
had no charm for him. “The war having 
been ended on this side [against Madho 
Singh] , it broke out on another. The Jat 
Rajah sent Madec to besiege a fort where 
another Rajput clan was entrenched. In a 
month and a half Madec succeeded in climbing 
one of the bastions, but the assault failed on 
account of his being abandoned by the Indian 
troops who were frightened by the terrible fire 
of the defenders. He clung to the foot of the 
breach for making a second attack. The 
garrison in fear capitulated. [Le Nabob Rene 
Madec, 50] . 

Never did the fierce will and the untiring' 
energy of Rajah Jawahir Singh shine forth 
more brilliantly than during the 6 or 7 months 
following his reverse in Rajputana. With 
great rapidity he mastered a desperate situation 
and brought it back to normality. The late 
reverse appeared to have done little injury to 
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him and he was up again on his legs His 
arms were recovering their wonted lustre and 
his temtones thar erstwhile prosperity He 
threw himself heart and soul into re-organi 23 ng 
his army and particularly mcreasing the 
European corps and the field artiUery His 
authonty was re-established everywhere in his 
domimon and his name respected and feared 
abroad Hia neighbours trembled at the pros- 
pect of a more tremendous outburst of his 
wrath fortunately for them the swift hand of 
destmy silenced this unspent volcano 
The story of Jawahir s violent death 
1 768) runs as follows It is said that 
Jawahir Singh formed a fnendthip with a 
soldier whom he admitted to very great mtnnacy 
and showed him regard and honour exceeding 
proper limits and raised him from a low to a 
high rank The degree of this man s com 
peuuonship made Vitm superior [m status] to 
other courtiers By chance some improper 
acts were done by him and Jawahir Singh 
forbade the soldier to come to his private 
audience and bedroom disgraced and humbled 
him and made hrm contemptible in his own 
eyes and in those of the public This man 
bemg roused to a sense of honour sought for 
some means of killmg Jawahir Singh One 
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Sada, predoramant authonty over the whole 
body of his sardan and thus made them all 
extremely oppressed — they instigated one to 
alay Jawahir Singh A short time after his 
occupying the throne of his father he was lolled 
treacherously [Pera text Shjdr iv 34] 
M Madec who was m the service of Jawahir 
Smgh at the time of his death does not accuse 
anybody atatmg simply that the Rajah was 
murdered by an unknown man who beheaded 
him with one stroke of his sword [Le Nabob 
Rene Madec, 50] 

Charader and policy of Rtt)ah Jawahh Singh 
Rajah Jawahir Smgh lacked neither the 
soldierly qunhbes nor die administrative capa 
aty of his father Apiparently engrossed with 
the exatmg game of war he was n e v er remiss 


abocked hla commuden to aoeb • degree tLct one of them 
reaolred to fall upon him ynd pal him to dealK. Tlila "•latv 
baring a f a ro m able mocnant, killed bhn opon bla eei^ 
Afaancd 1 1 (F-n g trana. ir 34). Sada ia perbapa tbe mote 
correct reading be ea t ta e Abdol Karim Kaatiinhi, antbor of tba 
Baj/an-o-Watfo, ay* tbat "Jowabb Slngb waa alaln by an 
oppreoaed Brmhman (MS. p 3(C) However It la llkeljr tbat 
Ntaatapba, tbe trandator wbo oaad 011I7 one mamjajlpC qoite 
oattoally preferred tbe reading Haidar to Sada, a ra tbw - 
obaeare Bnt bo cannot be ex en a e d for bb want of 

bdebty to tba dr^lnal text wbicb la little likely to bava varlad 
ao greauly Tboae wbo pot impUcit faitb in tr arYalatfa na abMild. 
t»Vii a wading from tbia 
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in his attention to the details of the civil 
administration, or indifTcrcnt to the promotion 
of the arts of peace. His Court was splendid 
and magnificent, the best market in Hindustan 
for the \alour of a soldier, skill of an architect, 
and the flattering harp of a native bard. He 
paid his troops more rcgularlj' and more hand- 
somcl}'^ than his father, and there was no 
occasion when he did not generously recom- 
pense good services. “His finances were in the 
best order and his people the least imposed on 
in the country and he had political views” which 
appeared very wise to his European military 
chief [Le Nabob Rene Madec, 51] He left 
behind him not a set of turbulent and rebellious 
military chiefs, but a numerous and well- 
disciplined army, commanded by loyal officers, 
who faithfully obeyed even a contemptuous 
voluptuary like Ratcin Singh, his successor. 
His clemency spared his younger brothers, 
though he knew them to be so many thorns in 
the path of his adopted minor son. At times, 
he could rise to the height of generosity and 
forgive his worst enemies, as we find in the 
release of Bahadur Singh and Nawab Musavi 

* A detailed account of the buildings of Jawahir Singh 
along with those of Suraj Mai and other Jat Rajahs will be 
found in a subsequent section, The Jat style of Architecture. 
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Kh^ Baloch — dangerous political prisoners— 
on the occasion of his nephew s birth Fnenda 
remembered him as a kmght'errant, bold 
magnificent and open handed and enenues as a 
man capricious and obstinate a narrow bigot 
and blood thirsty tyrant — a comet m the political 
sky of Hindustan 

Rajah Jawahir Smgh unlOce his father, 
had httle c o n tro l over his passions no respect 
for antiquity and tradition no cathohaty of 
heart At any rate tradition no doubt preju 
diced to a great extent associates his name with 
the despoliation of the rehcs of the Mughal 
imperial grandeur He is said to have seated 
himself on the black marble throne of the 
Elmperor Jahangir — a sacnJege which made the 
proud seat of the Great Mughal to burst m 
pique as it were leaving a crack which is still 
to be seen 1 It was pierhaps during the regime 
of Jawahir Smgh the strongest and most vmdic 
bve among the Jat Rajahs that The Great 
Mosque of Agra was changed mto a market 
the gram merchants had order to expose then 
goods for sale there The butchers shops were 
closed They [the Jals] made very severe pro- 
hibition of the slaughter of oxen cows and 
also of kids [ ?] All pubhc profession of the 
M nViwmmwdnn religion wBS interdicted imder 
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very harsh treatment. The muazins were 
ordered to cease their functions. One man 
gave the azan but the Government of Agra 
pulled his tongue out.”* Though it is but 
human to retaliate, it was certainly unworthy 
of the son of Suraj Mai who had honoured 
the bones of a Muslim refugee, — Sheimsher 
Bahadur, by buildmg a mosque over it at Deeg. 
[Imad, 203.] 

Jawahir Singh too prematurely and too 
violently changed what was more or less a 
tnbah confederacy into a centralized State, and 
rendered himself a despot with the help of 
mercenary troops He crushed life out of the 
State and the people, the one ceased to grow 
of itself, and, the other, cowed by mercenaries 
and relegated to a secondary position, lost their 
vitality cind spirit. Suraj Mai built up a 


* Le Nabob Rene Madec, 47 M Madec Bays *‘I saw, 
some yeeirs ago, that unfortunate man, who begged alms, 
supplied with a letter from the mallahs of the Great Mosque 
of Agra, in which they attested that the faithful one, exerasmg 
the ministry with which he was charged, had been so cruelly 
treated by the idolaters " [tbid] 

It 18 doubtful whether some deception was not practised upon 
the credulity of the stranger, which is, by means uncommon 
to this day M Madec does not specify the name of Jawahir 
Singh but says "When the Jots became possessors of Agra ” 
The known character of Jawahir Singh warrants the above 
inference 
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structure which reflected faithfully the pohbcal 
instinct and tradition of his own people But 
to the eye of Jawahir Smgh it appeared anb 
quated inelegant lacking in sympathy and 
compactness unworthy of a Prince, though 
comfortable for a Jot As m society Jawahir 
regulated his life according to the then up-to- 
date huhion of a Pnnee or an Amir discardmg 
the old sunphaty of his father so in politics 
he breathed the atmosphere of imperialistic 
Delhi People to a certam extent mutated the 
fashion of the Pnnee and one could see [the 
Vices TTiflTimfl etiquette] Delhi near Deeg 
Kuhmir and Bharatpur as some of our country 
men see to-day London in Bombay and 
Calcutta With the new soaety established m 
these places the customs dress buildings 
language and all m general had changed 
among the Jats • Jawahir seemed to move with 
the spirit of the time when he set about trans- 
forraing a feuded confederacy into a centralized 
despotic Government of the Mughal type 
But as he was eager to make himself master 
of his own household so was every Jat« who 

Wende] FrsncK MS ^ 4i He odd* i h moit 
confcMcd tbe — [In qdl* of cotttldenUe polidi] 

one m*y notice tlwtr neHe rcuddty in tl»* m f d rt of T«ry 

briniem foctoao with which ibey **0 t}>ein«e1*w •nmmnded 

[{Mti 41] 
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Tesented autocracy and whose innerself remained 
the same, in spite of all his outward polish. 
Without making a tactful compromise, he 
Temoved every powerful opponent to his fierce 
will and thereby recklessly destroyed a consider- 
able amount of national energy and efficiency. 
If the Jats were the ancient Yadavas, Kansa (the 
nncle of Shri Krishna, who usurped despotic 
authority over the Yadava confederacy with the 
help of mercenary fighters, and oppressed his 
kinsmen) was perhaps reborn among them in 
the person of Maharajeih Sawai Jawahir Smgh 
Bharatendra 1 



CHAPTER XII 


CIVIL WAR 

Rajah Raton Stngh Jot (1182 AJ1 , 

May 1768— April 1769) 

The glory of the Jate departed with Rajalt 
Jawahir Smgh and confusion fell on their king- 
dom v/hen hia iron gnp no longer held the tribe 
together Hia younger brother Ratan Singh an 
imbecile and profligate youth succeeded him 
and reigned according to the author of Imad 
usSaadat for ten mrmths and thirteen days 
The few months of hia rule were uneventfuT 
and spent wholly m ignoble diversionfl 
Foinr thousand d£Lncing girls surrounded his 
person with them he started a few days after 
hia accession for BrmdAban [Madec 51] to 
enjoy the ramy season there in gay revelry 
All the scenes of the mvthic peist were acted 
once again by this reputed descendant of the 
Divme Lover of Braj perhaps m a more magni- 
ficent manner He never returned to hia capital 
his life tragically ended there at the hand of a 
Gosain named Rupfinand 

M Madec the French Captain was also- 
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in the retinue of Rajah Ratan Singh during this 
pilgrimage. He was impressed very much by 
his magnificent fetes on the Jamuna, cind his 
extravagant piety. He says, “The Rajah had 
another weakness [besides his passion for 
women] — namely that for magicians, enchan- 
ters, and alchemists. He had taken away one 
of these last [= alchemists] to the festivity at 
Brindaban. For a long time the alchemist 
kept the Rajah deluded by prefendmg to have 
made gold. Finally the Rajah pressed him 
and threatened [to kill?] him in case he did 
not show it to him. The deceiver promised to the 
Rajah to make it in his presence, if he should 
remain alone with him far from indiscreet 
people. When the Rajah consented to it, the 
magician drew out a dagger and opened the 
belly of his master.* Before dying, the latter 

* We leam from a letter, entered under the date, the 
1st of August, 1769, sent by one Rajeih Parsudh Ray “Ratan 
Singh Jat has been assassmated by the hand of an alchenust, 
and has been succeeded by his son Khen Smgh, an infant of 
a year and a half Dan S6hi has been appomted Regent ’* 
[Pers Cor u 386 ] This corroborates the notice in the 
French Memoirs Ratan Smgh died perhaps in April, 1769, 
because the wazir informed the Governor about his death 
in a letter entered under the date 1 1th May, 1769 (Pers, Cor u 
357) The Waqa says “On the 5th Zihijja 1182 A H, 
[April 12, 1769], news reached that Rajah Ratan Smgh Jat, 
has been hilled at his camp m Sn Bnndaban by Gosam 
Rup^and with the blow of ''K6t6r ” Sada Suhh and Khushhal 

15 
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called the lughcat chief of the nation and 
motioned to him his minor son [Madec» 51] 
Abdul Kanm Kashmm the author of the 
Baydn o-Wagd^ gives an almost identical des- 
cription of this event Rajah Ratan Smgh 
■went to him and pressed him hard saymg If 
you do not prepare the sample [lit first fnnta] 
of gold [lit alchemy] I shall loll you The 
darweah declared ‘The sample [namimo/i] is 
ready it will be shown towards the latter part 
of the mght Ratan Smgh owmg to his 
cunosity and eagerness kept himself awake 
throughout the whole night The Bairagi sent 
word that the Rajah should have pnvacy / c , 
be alone and that he was brmgmg the sample 
Ratan Smgh ordering his attendants to go out 
sent for the Bairagi When he was found 
alone the Bairagi dcspatohed hnn "with one 
blow of a dagger [Bayan MS p 302 ] 
Harcharan s details about fins affair are rather 
confusing but he gives die date of the madent 
correctly viz 1st Zih^ 1182 AJi [Sth 
Apnl 1769] which is borne out by a more 
accurate authority the Waqa f-S/m/i Alam II 
{Waqa 225) 

R»y cut off tb« head of the Ofnotn \Watt6t 23 J tho* 
firwl the calcolfttlaa of /O montIt9 end oftoon def* ef the Jmid 
fo b* jebif Mjm g fa 
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The regency and civil war. 

After the sudden death of Rajah Ratan 
Singh at Bnndaban, a great assembly of the 
chiefs was convoked at Deeg, by Dan S^i, 
who had been entrusted with the person of the 
infant heir. The child, Khen Singh, was 
seated on the masnad and Sahi assumed 
the regency, with their approval But as soon 
as they were back to their provinces, they 
refused to submit to the regent, who had no 
more right to rule than any other person among 
them. This discontent was fanned by the 
mtrigues of Nawal Smgh and Ranjit Smgh, 
half-brothers of the late Rajah. While M. 
Madec, who supported the regent Sahi, 

was absent from Deeg trying to reduce the 
provinces to submission, a revolution was 
carried mto effect by these two brothers [Madec, 
Sec 51], who overthrew his regency. But they 
quarrelled over the coveted office of regent. 
Nawal Singh bemg the elder had a better claim, 
but the younger preferred the decision of the 
sword. The turbulent nobles, keen about 
securing their own independence, formed 
factions and kindled the flames of civil war, 
[begmnmg of 1770, A.D.] Ranj'it Singh, 
unable to contend against his brother, turned a 
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traitor to his house and purchased the assistance 
of the Sikhs to crush him ' 

M Madec took the side of the elder 
brother end led an army against Ranjit Singh 
who had shut himself up in the fort of fCuhmir^ 
He laid siege to it when 70 000 Sikhs invited 
by Ranjit Singh came to its succour [Madec 
52 ] He raised the siege m order to go and 
encounter the Sikhs One morning Madec 
went out with 500 men 2 guns and one elephant 
on which he was mounted to reconnoitre the 
enemy s position and mcauboualy pushed too 
far ahead He was hemmed in by the Sikhs 
[ibid 52] ond was only saved by the ainvaj of 
Jat reinibrcements Nawal Smgh inflicted a 
defeat upon the Sikhs [Pers Cor m 43] but 
fearing the advent of the Marathas bought them 
fSikhsJ ofl by the payment of a large sura of 
money The Sikhs departed for their country 
leaving the traitor to his fate (March 1770 ) 

The Marcdha interference in the dcil war 
Wrthm a decade from the third battle of 
Panipat the Marathas recovered from the shock 
of that great disaster But th^ became none 
the wiser thar late overthrow and drew no 
lessons from it Towards the end of 1769 
Visaji Pandit Ramchander Ganesh Tukoji 
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Holkar, Mahadji Sindhia and others crossed the 
Ncirmada with a large army to reassert the 
dominion of their nation in Hindustan The 
energy and enthusiasm of these chiefs like those 
of their predecessors were more conspicuous in 
harassing the helpless Rana of Gohad and in 
tormenting the worn out and afflicted Rajput 
rulers than in fighting their sturdier opponents. 
Instead of playing the noble role of strong 
peace-makers among the warring peoples and 
princes of Hindustan, they chose to play the 
part of mischief-mongers, fomenters of treason 
and civil strife. While the sons of Suraj Mai 
were fighting out with swords their claims to 
the regency, the Marathas were watching the 
struggle with satisfaction from Karauli, the seat 
of their operations against the Rajah of Jaipur. 
When Nawal Singh, the elder and more legiti- 
mate claimant to the regency, well nigh brought 
the civil war to an end by defeating the unjust 
pretensions of his younger brother Ranjit and 
appeasing the Sikhs, the Marathas entered the 
Jat country, begcin pillaging the neighbourhood 
of Bharatpur and instigated Ranjit Smgh to 
re-open* the fratricidal war. (Middle of March, 

* “The Marathas entered into correspondence 

With Ranjit Smgh Consequently he met them at a 

small distance from the fort of Kuhmir, his residence ” Pers 
Cor 111 p 41 ] 
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1 770) They acted aa if Maharashtra had sent 
them this time not to avenge the slaughter of 
her sons and the dishonour of her daughters led 
away mto captivity from the field of Panjpat 
but to destroy those who risked their all to save 
and rehcve the misoy of her fl eein g children 
TTiey sent an mvitation to Naj3>-ud daulah — 
who was the author of all their misfortune and 
shame — to come and join them m crushing the 
Jats once for all The Ruhela chief who had 
retired to his safe retreat at Najibahad for fear 
of Maharajah Jawahir Singh and his SHch alhes 
eagerly seized this opportuzuty of extracting one 
thorn with another and with a powerful army 
reached as ^ as Sikandrabad m the Doab The 
piety ^v4uch Ram fCiahon acquired by feeding 
the fugitive Maratha Brahmans with milk and 
swccta mdeed brought a swift return 

The Meuathas ravaged a considerable 
portion of the Jeit lemtory and everywhere 
ajJiKimted officials m the name of Ranjit'Smgh 
Unwilling to nak a pitched battle with the army 
of Nawal Smgh formidable on account of the 
presence of Somru and M Mad^ the 
Marathas concentrated meir fon^ under th© 
shelter of the fort of Kuhmir 13 miles south 
of Deeg Nawal Smgh who was encamped at 
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a short distance from the town of Deeg, tried 
in vain to bring the enemy to an engagement. 
On the morning of the 9th Zihijja | Aprd 5. 
1770 AJX1» he “sent a challenge' to the 
Marathas to quit their position under the walls 
of the fort and give him battle “ At noon news 
reached him that “Tukoji Holkar, and Jai Ram 
were on their way to meet Najib-ud-daulah 
In the afternoon tents were ordered to be struck, 
baggages were sent ahead to Govardhan (about 
SIX l^os east of Deeg), and Nawal Singh with 
his army started in that direction. The resolu- 
tion was too sudden ; scarcely any risalah was 
ready and many soldiers went to Deeg to 
procure their necessaries. 

Two high roads run almost parallel west 
to east from Deeg and Kuhmir, gradually 
diminishmg the distance in between, till they 
meet at Mathura. The army of Nawal Singh 
was moving along the northern road, while the 
Marathas who also began to march eastward 
took ihe southern road. These two roads are 
jomed by a cross path running from Govardhan 
to Sonkh, the distance being not more than 5 
miles. Somewhere between these two places, 
the hostile armies came within a distance of 
two ^os from each other. Till then Nawal 
Singh had no idea of giving battle on that day ; 
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but the proximity of the enemy tempted two 
of his chiefs to offer fight One of these was 
Dan Sahi, brother m law of Nawal 'Singh and 
a dashing cavalry officer very proud of ha 
Tisalah of horse composed of Rajputs and 
Bhadaunyas the other was Gosain B«l«n"Tid 
the brave leader of the *unp^t^iM 
iQJ^mia^s But Somru and M Madec obj^ct^ 
to this proposal on the score of the lateness of 
the hour Nawal Singh was earned away by 
the rash exhortation of Dan Sahi and ordered 
an attack The Marathas formed themselves 
near the fort of Sonkh to meet the onset A 
Serce battle ensued which went on even after 
mghtftill Dan Sahi led a gallant charge at 
the head of 2 000 choice horse but before he 
could be effectually supported the M ara tha s 
with their artillery and rockets forced him to 
fall hack with heavy loss After a short 
artillery duel both the parties came to a close 
fight with swords Ganga Prasad and jud Ra j 
led the dmawn under ffiep^^al— <^ominand 
of the regent But Nawal Smgh lost his head 
as well as heart in the heat of ac ti on He 
alighted from his dephant and moimtmg a 
horse retifed behmd the impenetrable Imcs of 
Somru s sepoys Even there he trembled for 
his life he threw away hia inflignia of royalty 
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lest he should be recognised by the enemy, and 
fled into the fort [Govardh^n^ ] . The issue 
of the fight was stilThanging ^ the balance; 
several sardars of rank immediately afterwards 
went in search of their faint-hearted chief into 
the fort and urged him in vain to show himself 
in the field, telling him that the fortunes of the 
battle might still be retrieved by their steadiness 
and courage. But no assurance could stimulate 
his craven heart The true jat fought well, 
but the Maratha fought better in the darkness 
of the night. TTie squares of Somru and M. 
TVIadec very bravely stood repeated and deter- 
mined charges of the enemy. Worn out and 
exhausted, and deserted by their timid master, 
the army of Nawal Singh at last broke and fled. 
“Never was a greater number of sardars killed 
and wounded m any battle. As to the rank 
and file it [was] computed that 5; 000 horse and 
foot were wounded and 2,000 killed. All the 
artillery was left on the field except two light 
pieces which Somru [had] brought ofiF. The 
army was so completely broken that numbers 
returned after wandenng about seven kps, from 
the battle-field. Had it not been for the intrepid 
behaviour of Madec and Somru m covering the 
" retreat, not a smgle man would have escaped the 
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sword of the Marathas [Pers Cor m 52- 
53 ]* Nawal Singh stood a siege barricading 
the gates of Deeg The Marathas who had also 
lost a considerable number of men contented 
themselves with watching Kim from beyond the 
range of the fort guns 

A formidable coalition was now set on foot 
to crush the Jfit power altogether Najib ud- 
daulah jomed the Marathas and with their aid 
began to conquer the possessions of the J^ts in. 
the Doab CJiazi ud-dm KhAnf humed from 
his retreat at Famikhabad^ and umted with the 
Marathas Rqjcated petitions were sdit to 
Shah AJam II to repair to his capital but he 


* Madac • dfrlskm ws* •Imott umlbiUted. Ha alooa lost 
1400 mgn. and Lad tiot raora iLazi tlie wooadad tlie ffovd 
of the camp left at Daeg fAbdec. tec. i 56.] Tlila lixma 
tbat the nomlw of tha killed anut hare been greater than 
that reported by the EegUah new-w i l tet* - The Wo^e~iShah 
Atom Senl haa an fP ti y onder the data 13th Zihlija, 1183 A. H. 
“New* reached^ that ao the 9ih a greet haffta waa 

foaght between Nawml Singh and the Marathaa. 

Kawa] Singh at £rat fled to garhl of Aring [? 5 mllea 9*^ of 
GovardhaHj eight Twllf oorth-caat of Sonkh. in a coJibvf 
dlraction] afterwmrda to Deeg [Waq^t 224] Thna, wa 
natlco rr^ day a <l tiT w « i>e .a betwee n the date* ghen by tbe- 
Waqa and tbe Pen Cor Harchaian glrw an itenrate and 
fairly detailed acceamt of the cWl war be*mnu the two Jif 
brotheia. The author of the Bogon-o-W only notfe^ it 
briefly (p 305). 

f Chaxl'wl-dln bed fled f r om Bhara^mr d)aga«ted wftb the 
condoct of Jawahir Singh. (Wendel) 
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was restrained by the opposition of Warren 
Hastings. Thus the Jats for the second time 
escaped utter annihilation from a combination 
of their relentless enemies through the silent and 
faithful services of their English allies. The 
Marathas made Mathura their head-quarters 
and began, in concert with the Ruhelas, a 
systematic conquest of the Jat country in the 
month of Muharram 1184 A.H. (May, 1770, 
A.D.) Najib-ud-daulah captured ShiJiohabad 
Sa6daba<P and other parganas belonging to the 
Jats [Waqa, p. 229]. Next he proceeded to 
Koel [Aligarh] and took possession of the Jat 
territories there in the name of the Emperor. 
\ihid, p. 230.] Nawal Singh was saved from 
almost certam destruction by the disunion and 
jealousy which sprang up among his enemies 
after their first success. The Marathas them- 
selves were divided into two parties, led respect- 
ively by Tukoji Holkar and Ramchander Ganesh 
on one side, cuid Visaji Pandit and Mahadji 
Sindhia on the other. Tukoji was in favour of 
an alliance with Najib-ud-daulah, but Smdhia 
and others distrusted him. The appearance 

* Shikohabad is a pargana in the Mampun district on 
E I Ry (lat 27° 10^ long 78° 4(V) Safidabad is a tahsil of 
the Mathura, 28 miles east south-east of Mathura (lat 27° 30^ 
long 78° 50 
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of Ghazi ud-din m the Maratha camp and 
Smdhia 8 support of him create a distrust m 
the mmds of the Emperor and Najib-ud-daulah 
Nawal Singh took advantage of this situation 
to send his val^ils to the Ruhela chief to nego- 
tiate a secret and separate peace with him In 
the first week of Jamada ! 1 1 84 A H (last 

week of August, 1 770 AD) Najib secretly 
made up his quarrel with the Jats [Waqd 232] 
More fortunate for Nawal Singh was the mtcr- 
ccpbon of a letter from Najih-ud-daulah to Hafiz 
Rahamat Kh£n Ruhela vdtuch contamed some 
reflections on the Marathas Consequently a 
coolness sprang up between Najib-udn^ulah and 
Ramchander Ganesh The Marathas under the 
cloak of friendship prevented him from leavmg 
their camp and sent for the valal of Nawal 
Smgh Jat to talk of a compromise A treaty of 
peace was concluded [17th Jamada I 1 184 
AH* SeptcmhcT, 8 1770] on the followmg 
terma** (i) Nawal Smgh should pay 65 lakhs 
of Rupees m all exdusice of the revenues 


* TKe AUm U myt t **Newv nttcKed tliat 

on tbe 17di JiraadB ] 1IM A. H. [Softtambcr S. ITTDJ 
Najlb-od-daolAli <larh^ day asd nigfrt aefflaH iIm a^ln 

of the Jata wltli tlio Mantlw chls&. gar* to tlw Maimtia 

chleft and toot loarB of Umo. baring Nawab Z a tJt a Kl»n 
in tKdr camp [Wa^ 252.) 
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accruing from the provinces conquered by 
Najib and the Marathas, (ii) out of these 65 
lakhs, he should pay down 10 lakhs in twenty 
days, 15 lakhs in two months, Rs. 7,50,000 in 
the month of Phagan, and the remaining half 
in three years ; (iii) he should pay an annual 
nazardnd of 1 1 lakhs to the Marathas (iv) a jagir 
of 20 lakhs should be settled upon Ranjit Singh 
[Pers. Co r, lii. 97-981 . 



CHAPTER XIII 
REGENCY OF NAWAL SINGH 
DifficuUict of NaWal Singh 

A mutilated State a factious nobility a 
demoraLsed army a deleted treasury and an 
antiapaled revenue were the legacy of the cml 
war to Nawal Singb who now became the dc 
facto Rajah of Bharatpur though nominally a 
Regent for his mfant nephew Khen Smgh 
Prospects abroad were equally glooinylor hnn 
The interregnum at DeDu had come to an end 
The exJed Elmperor Shah Alam II re-entered 
the imperial ctly in Nov 1771 Though the 
Emperor was wealc mcajiahle and vacillating 
the empire showed signs of recovery under the 
able administration of Mirza Najaf Kh^ the 
last of the great foreigners who graced the Court 
of the Tlmunds With the re-estahhahment of 
the legitanatc authonty of die Mughal Emperor 
’ the Jat Rajah stood rewaJed as the arch rebel 
and usmper The dispossessed Muslim jagir 
dars of the Doab and Hanana die ehaihzadas 
of Mewat — whom Suraj Mai had expelled from 
thar estates looted up to the Emperor to restore 
their rights to them Mnza Najaf Khfin was 
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preparing a formidable army to subdue the Jats. 
The Marathas, upon whom Bharatpur had a 
moral claim for friendship and help, proved no 
less inimical than her worst enemies. Though 
Nawal Singh was at peace with the party of 
Mahadji Sindhia, the other party led by Tukoji 
Holkar made no secret of their intention to attack 
Jat territories after subduing Zabita Khan, 
against whom they were then carrying on war. 
The Maratha leaders, being virtually indepen- 
dent of the control of the Peshwa, had no 
unanimity among themselves and followed no 
common policy. Nawal Smgh could, therefore, 
hardly count upon the help of the Marathas 
against the Mughals. Misfortunes came thick 
upon him , the first of the series was the deser- 
tion of his faithful French captain M. Madec. 

M. Madec leaves the Jat service {1772). 

M. Madec, the French free-lance captain, 
had smee 1 766 been serving the Bharatpur Raj 
with rare fidelity and devotion. He had shown 
steady courage and skill in every action, though 
it was often his misfortime to be always beaten 
and to suffer most for the indiscretion and 
eowardice of others. His corps had been almost 
annihilated, his horses, camels, arms and 
artillery captured by the Marathas in the last 
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battle near Govardban (Aprfl 1770) Rajah 
Nawal Singh had the fairness to compensate the 
brave captam for hia losses M Madec set 
■himself to work with all possible qmckness m 
re-organizmg his corps He bought back his- 
fusils from the Marathas who knew not how ti 
handle them He cast 12 pieces of cannon ant 
one mortar at Agra and exercised the rav 
recrmts during the ramy season and wmta 
(July 1770 — 1771) At spring his corpi 
was completely reformed and during the peace 
that followed he repaired his fortune too He 
now thought of returning to France but was pie 
vailed upon to stay by the French governor of 
Pondicherry who represented to him that his 
departure from India at that cnbcal moment 
would mjure the cause of France Throughout 
the year 1771 the enemies of England were 
watching with mtense interest the progress of 
the Maratha arms m Hmdustan and the diplo- 
matic tussle between Warren Hastings and 
Mahadji Smdhia for securing the control of the 
shadow of the Greet Mughals 

At the beginning of die year 1772 M 
Madec was sent by Nawal Singh to raise contn 
buUona from the distncls m the Doob He 
returned eromendy successful and was gene- 
rously rewarded for his services Soon after 
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this he was employed in the reduction of two 
fortified places where two of the near relations 
of the Regent had rebelled against his author- 
ity.* It took 15 days to reduce one fort, cind 
one month and a half to capture another. The 
defenders gained only safety of life and were 
conducted outside the frontiers. But the be- 
siegers lost one thouscind men. Rajah Nawal 
Smgh paid dearly for his ill-advised clemency. 
These traitors, as we shall notice hereafter, 
joined Mirza Najaf Khan, and rendered valuable ' 
services to him in enslaving their own kinsmen. 

About this time Rajah Nawal Singh was 
virtually at war both with the Emperor and the 
Marathas. Najaf Quii Khan, lieutenant of 
Mirza Najaf Khan, was carrymg on the conquest 
of the Jat possessions in Hanana and Niaz Beg 
Khan in the Doab The Marathasf made no 


* M Madec does not give us the names of these places 
He says “The Regent had confided the defence of two 
cities to two of his relatives who proud of the confidence had 
turned rebels and declared themselves masters " [Le Nabob 
Rene Madec, sec 76 ] One of these places was perhaps 
Beillamgarh which was, as we know from other sources, was 
taken away by Nawal Smgh from the grandsons of Ballu Jat, 
its founder {Delhi Gaz , p 213) 

t Khair-ud-dm says “In their [Marathas] heart sprang 
up the design of exterminating [^qor dar dnda\htan bamyad- 
i-haiyat] Zabita Kh4n and Nawal Singh “ {Ibratnama, MS , 
P 214) 

16 
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«ecret of their intention to attack Nawal Smgh 
after the subjugation of Zabita Khan Fortun 
olely for Nawal Singh some differences had of 
late arisen between the Marathas and the 
Emperor through the mtngue of his faithless 
minister Hisam ud-dm who became jealous of 
the ascendancy of Muza Najaf Khan m the 
Court The Jat chief took thia opporhmity to 
sound the Emperor a views for a common defen 
sive alliance against the Marathas as he had 
^despaired of any permanent alliance with them 
on fau and honourable terms He sent M 
Madec as his envoy to Delhi (beginning of 
October 1 772) to brmg about a peaceful settle 
meift of the temtonal dispute and negotiate for 
the Emperor s help m the emergency of a 
Maratha mvasion of the Jat temtoncs But 
M Madec became a changed man altogether by 
breathing the atmosphere of the imp>cnal Court 
which was now turned mto a centre of anti 
Enghah activity He had been receiving 
repeated letters from M Chevaher g o v ern or of 
Pondicherry who urged him to jom the service 
of the Emperor Shah Alam il A war was now 
expected between Emgland and France m 
Europe and m antiapation the heated brams 
of the Frenchmen m India struck out many a 
tnlhant though fotilo plan of dnvmg the 
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English into the Bay of Bengal. M. Duzarde 
’was visiting every native Court in Hindustan to 
persuade the Indicin princes to assemble under 
the standard of the Great Mughal, which was 
to move towards Bengal at an opportune 
jnoment. Though M. Madec had no com- 
plaints against the Jats who had been his 
regular cind liberal pa 3 unaster, he resolved upon 
leaving their service in obedience to the call of 
his country. On the 1st Shab^, 1186 H. 
(28th October, 1772; Waga MS., p. 236), he 
was granted cin interview by the Emperor who 
gave him a k.hilat of seven pieces, an aigrette, 
and a sword. Madec immediately returned to 
Deeg with the design of removing secretly his 
family, property and troops. This, however, 
proved no easy ziffair. The following story of 
his escape, told by Madec himself, is interesting 
as well as instructive, showing the helplessness 
of the Indicin armies of the old school before 
EuropeEin discipline. 

“I retiimed to Deeg without receiving orders 
from the Regent This movement made them [the 
Jats] suspect me of having some understanding with 
the Emperor, emd they began to watch me carefully 
On the day of my arnval, I enceunped outside the 
city, beyond the remge of the fort-guns Tbe same 
evemng I departed with 50 horsemen and the same 
number of infantry, and the conveyances necessary 
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for the transport of wy family and property which. 
were at Barpur (Bharatpur] I aimed at the aty 
tut hours from the mommg and spent that day in 
preparing for the transport of iny baggage to Deeg 
I sent mesacngers to Agra and to ah my gardens 
and villages ordering my soldiers who were guard- 
ing them to come and p>m m© hot they could not 
amve on that day The Regent Jiavmg learnt 
that 1 had departed for Bhaiatpur with a detacl>- 
ment of troops inferred n^tJy that I went there 
to brmg away my family and property He imme- 
diately ordered all troops withm his reach to oppose 
my enterpnse he also sent orders for the villagers 
on the road from Bharatpur to Deeg that they should 
take up arms and arrest me It could not be done 
so secretly as not to become blown to me I kirevr 
ah die dangers to which I was going to be exposed 
With my family and the difficulbca I was to have 
m rejoining my corps with so few soldiers as I had 
with me There was no time to be lost. I hastened' 
the arrangement of my atfam and four hours from 
evening (about 10 P M.) aU being ready I set out 
on my journey with my family and all dia t 1 po»- 
sessed m the world. 

At 8 hours from the evonmg (2 P M ) havmg- 
travehed four leagues I met a force of the Rajah 
The chief who commanded it asked to speak to me 
on behalf of the Regent. 1 made him approach, ho 
told me that ho was sent to request me to go to 
the Regent, I replied that I was gomg to rejom my 
camp and that it was very late At the same tnne- 
I ordered my baggage to march and seme the path 
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an advance I remained to talk with the chief 
After about one hour I thought it was time to join 
-my baggage I quitted the troops of the Rajah 
The chief summoned me to follow him to talk with 
the Regent Seeing that I was not going to obey 
him, he began firing upon my detachment I caused 
all hghts to be put out immediately, and returned 
his fire The peasants of the neighbourhood, who 
had been commanded, on heanng the sound of 
anuskets assembled Other troops amving, I found 
myself engaged in a most serious affair against one 
-entire part of the forces of the Rajah Having with 
myself not even one hundred combatants, my 
greatest anxiety was on the side of my camp, I felt 
^ure that if it was attacked, on account of my not 
being present there terror would seize them and they 
'Would be routed by the Regent These thoughts 
made me hasten my march in order to join them 
before day-break To effect this, I was obliged to 
abandon to the Rajah’s troops 3 pieces of cannon 
■which I was removing from Bharatpur, and also many 
carts loaded with my property The troops of the 
Rajah constantly fought me up to the entrance to 
my camp, where I amved three hours after day- 
break The pursuers then quitted me, and my 
zirnval reassured the frightened spints I caused the 
drum to be beaten at once and departed for Kama. 

And at the first movement which I made to 
take the road, I had the whole army of the Rajah 
pursuing me, and all the peasants of the neighbour- 
bood, who are more dangerous on these occasions 
■than regular troops That army, including the 
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inhftbitanu wa* not les« than 100 000 man* I fonned 
a battalion in hollow aquaio m which I put my bag- 
gaga and 1 marched m that manner conatantly fight 
mg The cavalry of the Rajah made marvellou* 
etforta to break my battalion m order to carry off 
family But njy coniroual fire of miuketiy 
rendered their efforta jhtntleaa They made aD aorta 
of movdcenta to prevent me from paanng a large- 
marah >vduch 1 had to croaa I halted m order to 
make two piece* of Ay artillery file to that *ide of 
the marsh m order to help the pasaage of my bag 
gage At that moment the troops of the Rajah re> 
doubled their efforts and f received a boDet wound 
in tny ansu I caused to be dueharged a temble fire 
which made my eneimea to turn aside Aa soon my 
baggage had passed I crossed the manh. On the 
other tide I was m the temtory of die Rajah of 
Jamagar [Jaipurl The army of the Jat Rajah 
remained a long tune to watch me and they retired 
in the ereniDg after seeing me encamp Trader the 
Walls of Kama I lott m that affair more than 200 
men m kiHed and wounded^ and some cam^ \ 
saved the rest of the baggage which had escaped In 
the first attack [L« Nabob Rene Modec 54-87 } 

It wa» certainly a remarkable feat of courage 
and stall In less than 36 hcrunt M Madec 
bad to make a march of 55 miles by the least 
computation {Deeg to Bharatpur 21 miles 
doubled plus 13 miles between Kama and 
Deeg) and cut his way with a large convoy 
through the huge host of die enemy After 
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having rested eight days at Kama, M. Madec 
reached Delhi in the first week of November, 
1772. 

Nawal Singh*s alliance with the Marathas and 

Zahita Khan against the Emperor. 

By the end of September, 1772, the 
Marathas had reduced Zabita Khati to the same 
plight m which his father Najib-ud-daulah had 
twice been thrown at Delhi, — besieged there 
once by Raghunath Rao (1757), and the second 
time by the allied armies of the Jats, Marathas 
and Sikhs (1 764) But they had in their camp 
Tukoji Holkar the adopted son, to take care of 
Malhar’s dharma-^putras among whom the father 
of Zabita Khan was the most illustrious The 
Ruhela chief made a successful appeeil to Tukoji 
Holkar, who procured from the other Maratha 
leaders very favourable terms for his submis- 
sion {Ibratnama MS., 214). They not only gave 
back all his terntones, but also promised to force 
the hand of the Emperor to restore to him the 
conquests of the impericJ commanders in the 
Ruhela country if Zabita Khan would join them 
in an attack upon Delhi. 

Having finished the eifiair of the Ruhelas, 
the Maratha leaders entered the Jat country 
immediately after the desertion of M. Madec ' 
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With his corps NawaJ Sn^h 8 army was c lriveu 
under the shelter of his forts He held out not 
with any confidence in hie ultnnate success but 
only to secure better tenns of submission The 
Emperor did not raise a finger to help him except 
by writing a letter to the Marathas to desist from 
pillaging the Jat countiy I Meanwhile Mirza 
Najaf Khan redoubled his efforts in recruiting 
and equrping the imperial army which made 
the Marathas more reasonable in then demands 
upon the Jats Nawal Smgb could wait but the 
Marathas could not so they readily accepted 
whatever sura of money they could presently get 
from him and started for Delhi to attend to the 
business of another cLent of theirs Hisam ud- 
dm Khan They held out the same mducement 
to Nawal Smgh for an offensive alliance agamst 
the Emperor as that offered to Zabita Khan 
viz restitution to him of all his terntones sored 
by the irapcnal ofl&coa Nawal Singh could 
not fail to see that die Emperor was more m 
terested m crushing the Jat power than m free 
mg himself from the Maratha control As he 
was equally interested in die destruction of the 
army of Najaf Khan he threw m his lot with 
the Marathas Towards the end of November 
/ 1772 the allied army of Marathas Jats and 

Kuhelas numbering more than one lalch [ ?J of 
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-troops appeared before Delhi. Against this 
huge host, Mirza Najaf I<Chan could hardly bring 
into the field 38,000 horse and 8,000 infantry. 

On the 28th of December (1 772) a pitched 
battle was fought under the walls of Delhi for 
about 9 hours The Marathas and their allies 
clisplayed determined valour and compelled 
Mirza Najaf Khan to take shelter behind the 
lines of M. Madec. While the battle was 
surging to and fro, the traitor Hisam-ud-din 
with two regiments of sepoys, 30 guns and His 
Majesty’s own risalah of Horse, stood idle near 
the haveli of Ghazi-ud-din, watching intently its 
varying fortunes. As soon as the Marathas 
threatened to move in his direction, the Khan 
fled more in joy thcin in fright into the city. 
His troops joined hands with the Maraflias in 
plxmdermg the camp of M. Madec {Le Nabob 
Rene Madec, sec. 96). 

The Maratha Evrmy with Zabita Khan and 
his Ruhela horse, the Jats and the artillery of 
iSomru, surrounded the city like a complete 
'circle. Hisam-ud-dm cleverly represented to 
the imbecile monarch that Mirza Najaf Khan 
was the sole cause of all these troubles and 
quarrel with the Marathas. That faithful 
general as well as all his Irani and Turani 
oomrades-in-arms were dismissed from service 
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and ordered to leave the city The Hmdustam’ 
party rejoiced over the fall of their nvals the- 
Morathas got 9 lalchs from the rc^ral treasury 
and 9 lakhs from the private purse of Hisam- 
ud dm who further offered one lakh more- 
separately to Tukoji Holkar if the latter suc- 
ceeded m removmg the Mmca from Delhi 
The Marathas took Najaf Khan widi all hia 
troops into thar pay and marched away with 
him (March 1773) to mvade the temtones of 
Nawah Shuja ud daulah and Hafiz Rahamat 
Khan {Ibratnama MS 219-221) The JatK 
had the satisfaction of plundering the Mughal^ 
temtones and regammg many of their lost 
possessions Nawal Singh got a short respite 
to recoup his strength and had reeson to feel as: 
much satisfacbon and rehef as Hisam ud-din 
himself at the tempKirary eclipse of Najaf Khan a; 
fritune 

Mirza Najaf Khan 5 first campaign against 
the fids 

Mirza Najaf Khan who had fallen under 
the momentary displeasure of the Emperor and 
been banished from the Court through the 
mtngue of Hisam ud-dm returned to Delhr 
three months after (end of May 1 773) with his 
reputation and jxi'vcr greatly increased by 
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serving as a condottiere general in the Maratha 
service in their campaign against the Nawab of 
Oudh and Hafiz Raheonat Khan. About this 
time Abdul Ahad Khan, a disafiected subordi- 
nate and an apt pupil of Hisam-ud-dm in the 
art of intrigue, joined hands with Najaf Khan- 
for the overthrow of his master. Matched in 
cunning and excelled in warlike fame by these 
two redoubtable adversaries, poor Hisam-ud- 
dm lost his hold upon the Emperor’s mind Emd 
with it his place and fortune. The Emperor 
cast him away with as little compunction as a^ 
man feels in makmg fuel of a broken stick. 
Abdul Ahad Khan became naib’-wazir in his 
place and was given the title of Majd-ud-daulah.. 
Mirza Najaf Khcin was created Second Bakhshi 
and exhalted to the reink of Amir-'ul-umra 
(June 5, 1773).* Rajah Nawal Singh, alarmed 
at the re-appearance of the Mirza at Delhi/ 
opened negotiations with the Sikhs to secure 


* Mirza Najeif Khan returned to Delhi at the beginning of 
Rabi I 1 187 H Hisam-ud-din was removed from the office of 
naib-wazir m the first week of that month On the 14th Rabi 
I (June 5, 1773) Najaf Khan was created Second Bakhshi, and 
on that very day Hisam-ud-dm was arrested who remamed m 
captivity in the house of Najaf Khfin for about five years 
His property, worth mne lakhs in cash and goods, was con- 
fiscated, one-third of this amount was given to Najaf Khdn 
as a token of the Emperor’s favour, tlie remamder went to the 
impenal treasury (H^aqa, 270-273) 
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their help against die Mughals He planned 
a campaign against the imperial tcmtones to 
be fought simultaneously in three important 
theatres one division of his army was to act in 
the region to the west of Delhi from a base at 
Famikhnagar* another division was to ravage 
the Doab from Aligarh while the mam army 
xmder him was to threaten Delhi from Ballam 
■garh The Sikhs were expected to rcmforce 
and act m concert with the Jal army m Hanana 
and m the Doab Miraa Najaf Khan pitched 
hi8 camp at Badarpur{?) f 14 nulea south of 
Delhi blocking the great road leading to DeDu 
from Ballamgarh About six miles to the west 
of the Mughal encampment there was a small 
Jat fort called Maidangarhi binlt m the tone of 
Suraj Mai and still held by a Jat garrison One 
•day the Jats out of sheer bravado drove away 


* Famifchnagmr (Ul 2S’-<35^i loog 73° KV) ia ritnabvt on 
tl»e Raipattna'MalwB RaUwcj aboot 10 mlloa from Garhl 
Huaani jttPCtinn. 

t Tb tb« placa of Najaf ICbio • aocamp- 

-nv TTf •• Bactupnr or 6armaptir wblcb 2 m ideatiSod ta 

tlte ■‘■P* b Banbpnlab tbe bridf* of 

-twelve arcb*« near HamcTtm a tomb) bnt be ta not Toiy 
Badaipnr U maotkinec} aa one of tba ataffea on tbe 
-Agr^Jlgllil road in the CTwbor GeWian [Prof J N* 

/fwfia o/ Annmsrit. XCVnJ Wo take b to ba tbe aama 
aa Maxlaopor wblcb Ilea two mllea to tba oaat of 
TtigblaQabad. 
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some cattle and horses of the Mughals Mirza 
Najaf Khan at once ordered an assault upon the 
garhi, which was captured after several hours 
of tough fighting. “This victory proved’’ as 
Khair-ud-din says “the title page of Mirza 
Najaf Khan’s record of victories and the first 
rung in the ladder of his fortune’’ [Ibratnama, 
MS., p. 212]. We may, with as much truth 
call it the ominous presage of an era of mis- 
fortime for the house of Bharatpur ^ 

Hostilities were thus precipitated before 
the rainy season was hardly over. It was only 
the beginning of September and the Sikhs were 


^ Maidangarhi {fbratnama, MS , p 212) is situated 2 miles 
to the south of Tughlaqabad eind 6 miles south-west of Madan- 
pur Khmr-ud-dm s narrative, though well written, is maccu- 
rate and sometimes decepbve He says that the capture of 
Maidangcirhi and the defeat of D£n Sahi and Chandu Gujar 
near Danhaur took place hafore the siege of Delhi by Tukoji 
Holkar [December, 1772 — March 1773 ] This is simply 
absurd, bemg opposed to every other authority Persian and 
English His story of the openmg of fire by the Jat garrison 
upon the cavalcade of Najaf Khan while proceedmg from Delhi 
on a pilgrimage to Qutb-ud-din’s shnne, appems to be baseless 
We hold, on the authority of the Chahar Gulzar-i-Shnjai, 
that the hostilities were precipitated by the carrying off of 
catde by the Jats I have to reject m many places the details 
of this campaign of Mirza Najaf Khfin ageunst Nawal Smgh 
published in my paper in the Proceedings of the Fifth meetmg 
of Indian Historical Records Commission, because it was based 
mainly on the narrative of Khair-ud-dm 
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•wholly unprepared to lake the field in such an 
•early season But Nawal Singh s blind fury 
could brook no delay in retaliating for this 
defeat He sent under the command of his 
brother-m law Oan Sabi a strong division to 
reinforce Ourjan Smgh Gujar and Chanda 
[Chandan] Gujar, his own governors at Atrauli 
^d Ramgarh (modem Aligarh) Dan Sahi 
and other Jat and Gujar chiefs mustered about 
20 000 men under their aimmand and began to 
ravage the Doab They plundered Sikandra' 
"bad* and other parganaa as far as Ghazuibed t 
and were hterally carrying out the command of 
T4awal Singh to hang every Mughal official 
who would resist his authority [IhrainaTna 
, p 212] In the western theatre another 
Jat army under Shankar Jat fr om its base at 
Famikhnagar overran die greater portion of 
the open country aroimd it and laid siege to 
Garhi Harsaru The situation became so 
■desperate for the imperialists that the Emperor 
wrote to the Governor of Bengal a letterj asking 


• SlWlr«i*d 1 *L 28 ^ long 77 ®- 45 / 
t (on E. I Rr ) *1)001 20 xdlo* e*it of 

t It nm* *a foQowa : “Dm J«1> hare reI>*Ded rotmd tlto 
-cnpltal, and bare aeot tWr *7107 to SUnDdrabatL Hcrinf 
depmdaUata and cottage# upon th# tnli a Htarrf 
dmj l*TO adrancod to oppoao Um rojal *11117 and nneW 
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for his help. Mirza Najaf Khan refused to 
move from his encampment at Madanpur. He 
despatched several Turani and Baloch chiefs 
-such as Niyaz Beg Khan, Taj Muhammad Khan 
Baloch and others with five thousand horse 
against Dan Sahi. They were reinforced by 
the Emperor with one regiment of Led Paltan 
and several pieces of artillery under the 
t:ommand of Ramu Kamadan [commandant] 
At the approach of the Mughal army Dan Sahi 
fell back upon Sikandrabad; but the Mughal 
■commanders, having made a forced march of 
1 0 or 12 /jos, surprised him at night when he 
was encamped carelessly near that place. The 
Jats retreated to Dankaiur, 25 miles south-west 
and m its neighbourhood offered battle to the 
enemy on 15th September, 1773. Chandu 
Gujar, who was the commander-in-chief of the 
Jat army, led the Van and attacked the sepoy 
regiments and the artillery of the Mughals. 


Desires the Governor to send unmediately an English 
army under the command of brave ofScers ” This is entered 
under the date September 22, 1773, Calcutta [Pers Cor 
IVIS ] 

*Waqa, p 282, Ibratncana, p 212, says “two regiments 
of sepoys" , Chahar mentions Lai Paltan , Ramu Kalnadan’s 
name is mentioned m the Shah Alam-nama (MS., p. 34) of 
Ghtllam Ah 
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With Ein intrepidity vducli aatoniahed even the 
veteran Mughal cavahcra the valiant Giijar 
chief charged the enemy s artillery at full 
gallop aiumating hia brave followera But the 
volleys of musketry and artilleiy fearfully shat 
tered the attacking column only a small body 
of troopera headed by their wounded leader 
succeeded m penetrating the lines of the s^x^ 
and fell there pierced by bayonets after perform 
mg prodigies of valour The battle raged 
furiously for two or three hours it was an awul 
struggle of native valour of man against saence 
end disaphne Undaunted by the fate of 
Chandu Gujar die son of Rao Duijan Smgh 
Gu]ar (Governor of Atrauh) led his risalah oT 
five hundred horse to the attack and lost two> 
hundred men Two Jat leaders of cavalry 
each at the head of three hundred men next 
delivered deternuned charges with equally 
disastrous results these bands also were slam 
to a man Dan Sahi the second m command 
on that day was severely wounded and forced 
to take shelter m a small mud fort (where he 
died two days after) The remnants of the Jat 
army broke and fled across the jamuna 
Besides heavy losses in the field the nver 
a further toll of two hundred lives 
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during the passage.* Greater disasters awaited 
the arms of Nawal Singh in other quarters. 

The Battle oj Bars ana . 

■*^,111 . I — ■ 

The MughaT" victory at Dankaur (15th 
September, 1773) removed the serious menace 
caused by the Jat offensive in that quarter. 
About a fortnight after it news arrived that the 
Jats were making attacks upon Garhi Harsaru 
from their stronghold at Farrukhnagar. Mirza 
Najaf IChan at once sent a strong force under 
the able command of his heutenant Najaf Quii 
to relieve that place, eind put an end to the 
dominion of the Jats in that quarter. In order 
to fill this gap m the main army, opposed to 


* The fullest account of this battle is known from the 
extract of a paper of news dated 12th October, 1773 [Pers. 
Cor MSJ 

The news of the Mughal victory reached Delhi on the 
29th of Jamada II , 1 187 H , allowing two days for the transmis- 
sion of the message, the battle was perhaps fought on the 
27th [I5th September, 1773, Waqa MS , p 273] Khair-ud- 
din says that this battle was fought after the capture of 
Maidangarhi which is quite correct, but both these incidents 
took place after and no/ before the siege of Delhi by Tukoji 
and Nawal Singh (i e , before March, 1773) He calls Chandu 
Gujar "Bahadur be-badal” [unequalled in bravery], and says 
that he wds killed Within the ranks of the sepoys pierced by 
their bayonets [Ibratnama, MS , 214] Pers Cor MS says 

that his head was cut off by Taj Muhatnmad Kh4n Baloch 
Harchatan gives pretty accurate details of this battle , the 
date Jamada II, 1 187 H given by him is correct. 

17 
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Nawal Singh he recalled his troops from the 
Doab Nawal Smgh who was encamped at 
Fatchpur Sikri [Baloch]* 5 miles south of 
Ballamgarh became disheartened by the news 
of the disastrous defeat of his army m the 
Doab and throwing a strong garrison at Rnllnm 
garh retreated to Palwal and thence to Hodal 
about 53 miles south of Delhi Muza Na;af 
Khan followed the track of the Jat army and 
came up with it at the Tillage of Bamchan 3^ 
miles north of Hodal (middle of Oijtober 1 773) 
Htra Smgh and Ajit Smgh f the dispossessed 
heirs of Ballamgarh had come to offer their 


* Tbo Ms of Chahar GoZzar u w«l] aj • wzUlm 

to tiie Goremor of Bangml Mim fOian [Per*. Cat ] 

mentions Fatetpor Slkrl m tlw pises of NnrmI ■*tlAg >i * 
encampment. One 1* znentlooacl a* • stage between 

PUtbala and Ballamgarh (3 mils* north of the focaer and 
5 mllea aooth of tha latter) on the AgraJ^slhl toad. [Prof 
J N Saihar ■ India of Aa r a n gx ^ xerfl] No sDch placa ts 
to be found In the modem atlaa. A glance at the map would 
■how that Fatehpnr Bainrh Is tha place meant. Thb b 
mh-nmtr^ ml axmctlj^ the sams distaneee fratn those plaeaa. It 
In lat- 28®.^ I long 77® 2^ Cnrlonil^ enoogh Harchaian 
Fatehpnr Sikri with the funoos residaoce of 
Akher Agra. He mentiocu the next atage of Najaf 

Khan a as Dbolpur to be ccmslsteot in his error Dholpar 
m«y bu we w be a copj^ a anoc for Hodal whfch 1* the plecs 
really nteent. 

f A51t Singh was the son of Hao Klshanda* Hire Singh 
■on of Bkhandas Ballamgmrh was taken away from thab teher* 
by Nawal Sbigh. Ballamgarh waa takan after a long sWfe In 
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services to Mirza Najaf Klian. He appointed 
A] It Singh, commandant and governor of 
Ballamgarh, and left him with a small detach- 
ment to besiege that fort. Hira Singh accom- 
panied the Mughal general to play the usual 
role of a traitor to his country and his people. 
Both armies encamped at a distance of four 
miles from each other; several daj's passed in 
skirmishes in which the Muslim troopers had 
generally the better One day by sheer acci- 
dent the Jat camp was surprised. Jamadar Ali 
Quli Khan captured some men from the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp and 
learned from them that at that time Nawal 
Singh was eating his meal and that his soldiers 
were quite busy in cooking theirs. A party at 
once rode out from Najaf Khan’s camp. “A 
cloud of dust was seen approaching from the 
west. Some soldiers [in the Jat camp] cried 
out that the troops of Najaf Khan were coming. 
The Jats became panic-struck and fled in all 
directions. Nawal Singh, quite at his wit’s end 
stood dumb for a while, and then mounting an 


the third week of April, 1774 [Safar, 1188 H, Waqa p 277] 
Najaf Khan gave the title of Rajah to both the cousins and 
Hira Singh was honoured with the additional distinction 
Salar Jang [Delhi Gaz p 213 J 
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elcpliant fled towards Kotman [Ihratnama^ 

MS p 233) 

In the meanwhile Najaf Quh was matmff- 
ateady advance keeping the hills of Mewat to 
hia nght and dnvmg the Jala weaUvard In his 
first encounter with the Jat anny he captured 
fouf wheeled field pieces [rahj^oii/i] from 
them Next he reached Bawal* (?) and the 
enemy was reported at a distance of 7 On 
the 1 9th October a letter of victory from Mirza 
Najaf Khan brought to the Elmpcror the happy 
news Nawal Singh has fled and taken shelter 
in his garhl [Le Kotman] Shankar s army 
has been defeated [Nawal^Smghs general at 
Famikhnagar] and all his equipages of artillery 
[dsbdb { captured by the [imperial] 
troops Najaf Quh has gone m pursuit of the- 
cnemy \Waqa p 270 ] Najaf Quh cut off 
the retreat of this diviaion of the Jat array to 
Mewat and dr o v e it northwards into Farrukh- 
nagaK He laid siege to this place but was 
soon after recalled to Sehar by his chief Nawab 


*<Our MS of the Wmqi wiilM PkIwaL whlcli b ■ place 
30 mile* dn* *00111 of DdH. It la. abcoid to *uppo *e tliat 
N*|af. Qoll sluKild CD to Pafml on tia way to FafTpUinagaf 
(^) It 1* cartaiply • o jp j b t *- am^ foe *0(00 oUw places nama. 
Na*r»*t ^pproaclv to- cur ra fl raadint ta partap* B^voti m placs 
10 wHlw aootli of RevraxL 
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Masa\'i Kiiah BaiocK, the cx-lord of FarruHi- 
nagar, succeeded Kim in command there. 

After the flight of Nawal Singh Mirza 
Najaf Khan summoned at night (I7th Oct.) a 
council of w'at for discussing the future plan of 
campaign. All his oflicets were unanimously 
of opinion that next morning they should start 
ir pursuit of the fugitives and the camp should 
be removed from Bainchari to the deserted site 
of the jat encampment. But Hira Singh Jat 
submitted to the Nawab that there was yet no 
certainty about the break-up of the army of 
Nawal Singh » who might prepare fot battle with 
his rear resting upon the fort of Kotman ; — ^men 
who had been enjoying the bounty of the hous6 
of Bharatpur would not so lightly desert the 
Rajah but would surely sacrifice their lives for 
him on the day of battle. He further pointed 
out that it would be injudicious to risk an 
engagement at this stage with such men so 
strongly posted, because the bulk of the army 
of the Amir-ul-umra was composed of raw 
levies of untried valour. “It is advisable” he 
said “to push rapidly towards Deeg, giving up 
the project of pursuing the enemy. If Nawal 
Singh comes out of Kotman, knowing this in- 
tention of yours, you can offer him battle [with 
-advantage] ; if through God’s grace he remains 
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inactive m hia own ^lacc the capture of E)eeg 
left without a master will be easily accom 
phshed Mirza Najaf Khan approved of 
proposal of Hira Singh and at once issued orders 
for a march upon Deeg Leaving Kotman at 
a distance of 4 or 5 miles to the east d\e Mughal 
army moved along the old Delhi-Agra rc^^J 
road They plundered Koshi • Chhala f and 
other parganas on their way and reached S^hirf 
{22nd October) to take the road to Deeg viS 
Govardhan Nawal Singh guessing the design 
of Mirza Najaf Kh6n egamst his capital left 
Kotman with his army and tadong a shorter 
route via Nandgaon§ arrived at Barsana{{ about 
the same time The march of the Muslim 
army ^vas thus arrested by the sudden appcar- 
ence of Nawal Singh on their nght flank The 
surprise of Deeg was no longer feasible because- 
the Jats yfcic at least one march nearer then 
objective Najaf KhAn encamped at S^hir 

* ICoaKl, 7 mUea ■emtb wt of Kotinan. 

t 10 rnll iK KKTtb-«oat of KoaKl ukJ alwat II mfle* 

north of 

t 15 n. w of Mathma uxl 7 mil** we*t oT 

Banana. 

Q N an dgooo, 8 •ooth'^freat of Koahi and 6 mll» north 

of Banana. 

D Banana, 22 mil*# n. w of Mathora and 12 mil#* doo- 
north of Dees. 
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but after a day or two moved his tents to Shah- 
pur [ ?] half way between Sahar and Barsana, 
leaving his heavy baggage and the camp- 
followers behmd. Skirmishes went on for 
more than a week. Owing to the exhaustion 
of supplies m the neighbourhood, hardship 
began to be felt by the troops of the Nawab, 
who was hard-pressed by his officers to attack 
the enemy. 

The key of the situation was in the hands 
of Nawal Singh. He was encamped with his 
rear protected by the fortified hill of Barsana; 
he could safely refuse to fight as long as he 
wished, because the whole resources of the 
surrounding tract were at his disposal. He 
could kill his enemy by playing a waiting game 
as indeed the officers of Mirza Najaf Kh^ 
apprehended But Fabian tactics were unsuited 
to his excitable temperament and weEik nerve. 
On the mornmg of the 31st October [14th 
Shaban, 1 1 87 H ] Mirza Najaf Khan led out 
his forces in the array of battle to try the temper 
of the enemy. Nawal Singh, who had a strange 
eagerness without abihty for a fight, was easily 
provoked and a general action began after five' 
ghans of the day had passed. 

Nawal Singh divided his army in three 
divisions and stationed' them at a little distance 
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from each other Somni with an battalions 
of musketeers drilled in European hishion, and 
three battahons carrying flint guns with fuses 
and bayonets fixed at the mude commanded 
by French officers was stationed on the right 
wing Twelve thousand Naga BaiMgis re s cm 
bling leopards and tigers fin courage] with 
about ten thousand horse and foot under the 
command of the Rajahs who had come to 
Nawal Smgh s assistance formed the left wing 
The artillery tied together with iron chains 
was placed in front trustworthy commanders 
were stationed m the rear as a reserve and 
Nawal Singh himself surrounded by a magm 
ficent retinue stood m the centre ,On flie other 
side. Mullah Rahim I^d Khan with his Ruhelas 
was stabooed agamst the Naga Baxragis Reaa 
Beg Khan and Rahim Beg Khan with their own 
cavalry and two battalions of His Majesty s 
infantry were placed opposite Somru s division 
and Najaf Quh Khan and Afraaiyab K ha n 
stood m the cantrc iaang the enemy s artiDeiy 
and Nawal Smgh Mirffl Najaf Khan mounted 
on a fleet horse spurred to and Iro encouraging 
his chiefe while Masinn Ah Khan was made 
to Hiki> hia seat upon die elephant of die Amir- 
ul umra a dangerous distinction lor which 
the poor man paid with hia life A funous 
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:and stubborn fight began. Nawal Singh’s left 
was broken by the determined charge of the . 
Ruhelas, animated by the example of their 
brave leader Rahim Dad ; while Somru checked 
and afterwards put to flight the left wing of 
Najaf Khan. The Jats made a gallant dash at 
the Amir-ul-umra’s elephant, and capturing 
it despatched Masum Ali with many blows of 
dagger, taking him to be Mirza Najaf Khan 
himself. The day seemed to be almost lost 
when Mirza Najaf Khan made his way to the 
centre eind ordered Najaf Quli and Afrasiyab 
to charge the enemy’s artillery with drawn 
sabres Nawal Singh’s centre gave way under 
the tremendous shock of Najaf Quli’s charge : 
Nawal Singh himself fled on an elephant. The 
Muslim army fell upon die baggage in the rear 
and dispersed in search of booty. But Somru, 
entrenching his position, placed the cannon in 
front eind kept together his sepoy battalions, 
quite ready to receive the enemy. Jud Raj, 
diwan of Nawal Sin gh, w i th 5 00 f resh horse- 
men was seen preparing for fi ght behin d 
^omru ’ s sep^s^ Mirza Najaf Khan thundered 
'TnT'^ormed in vain to bring together his 
-scattered troops mad after looting. At last in 
frantic rage he flung himself upon Jud Raj’s 
3iorse„ followed only by forty troopers, and 
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after an obftmate contest broke their ranks and 
put them to flight Somru considering it 
fruitless to coutmue the fight, ordered a retreat 
and marched away in good order But one 
Frenchman a heutenant of Somru refused to 
turn back and urged his men to fight They 
fired volleys wifli su(di rapidity and precision, 
as to deprive the Musalmans of dieir senses^ 
Najaf Khan hnnself charged them several tunes 
but their ranks stood finn and unshaken At 
last matchlockmen and gun^ wtsre sent for by 
the Khan to fire upon them By the grace oF 
God the very first shell struck the enemy a 
powder-chestj the second guided as if by the 
hand of destuty hit the Frenchman on the head 
and the third fell m the very imdst of their 
ranks carrying to them the message that it was 
high time to depart The sepoys slowly 
marched ofl dragging their guns behmd them 
With thar departure hfo seemed to come back 
to Najeif Khan and smiles of joy appeared on 
his face for the first time on that fateful day** 

* BotK tbe fV*tia-tShah Atom 5*ni [MS p 27)] ■»! » 
p«p«r oI {q Pen. Cor MS NoT em ber ]7tli, 1773 

gfre nme cUc* /« )4tli SUb^ )I67 H. llie of 

Dew* she* tb* foRcrwl&S detsU* wblcb •differ to • certain 
Brtent from tboeo of tbo TtrefnimJ ‘N«]»f Qoll »nd Taj 
Mobammod on tbo rif bt t Nfjar Boff fOtan and F tb All Kban 
DniranJ on tbo Uft tbo Engllab b a ttalfon and tbo artiHary 
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ft 

Nawal Singh had fled from Barsana 
towards Deeg. Abdul Ahad Khan and the 
Emperor heard the news of the great victory at 
Barsana with misgiving and apprehension. 
They sent letters to Nawal Singh encouraging 
him to fight the Amir-ul-umra. Some of 
these letters were captured by Najaf Khan’s 
soldiers. Najaf Khan gave several days* rest 
to his army at Barsana. He sent Rahim Dad 
to besiege the fort of Kotman,* held by Sitaram, 


were on the front at about one o’clock m the afternoon 

an attack ^^a8 made upon Nawal Singh's army with artillery 
which kept up a continuous fire till five o’clock Nawal Smgh 
fled , Somru and Balanand and few others conti nued_the_fray . 
A hot battle followed and m the end Balanand and 
sev^jal others were mortally _jwo unded About 200 of the 
ene ny [Jats] were killed Somru lost most of his men r 
about 2,000 Mughals were killed and 300 wounded ” 

* Kotman (in the Mathura district) is also known as 
Kotban It lies on the Delhi-Agra Trunk Road a futlong or 
two beyond the boxmdary line of the Gurgaon district I have 
visited this nuned fort in course of my histoncal tour Only 
the mahal (harem), and Kachhari (Court-room) which is now 
the Choapad or village Common-hall, stand intact These he 
withm the bnck-built inner fort of which only the big gate,- 
about 50 yards away from the K6chh£n still remams There 
IS also a large pucca tank outside the gate The descendants 
of Sitarsim still live there as humble peasants I met some 
of them, I was told that the fort had an outer wall of mud 
18 cubits high and 16 cubits broad, with a ditch aroimd One 
Ginbar Prasad, a tall, fair and blue-eyed peasant nearing 50i 
told me the story he had heard from his grandfather, how the- 
Jats were surprised by the troops of Najaf Khan when they/ 
were preparing roti, how they came io Kotman and next went 
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the fathcr-m law of Nawal Singh After 
defending hu fort for ae vera l day* [18 day# as 
local tradition saj^J Sitanun one night escaped 
^vlth the gamson About this tune news spread 
■that the Nawah Waaar nl muBc [Shuja-nd 
■daulah] was coming to the assistance of Nawal 
Smgh in inct he had sent in advance a detach 
3nent for taking charge of the fort of Agra from 
the Jat gamson Najaf Khan hearing this gave 
up his plan of suhdomg die Jat country .around 
Deeg and practically running a race for Agra 
reached there just in time to prevent the junction 
of the Jats ivilh the troops of the Wazir ul mulk 
From the tune of Abul Mansur Khan 
Safdar jang» the Oudh Nawabs had lieen the 
ulhes of die Jats Shuja ud-daulah had, no 
mind to see Nawal Smgh crushed and besides 
the ambition and ability of Muza Najaf Khan 
had made him uneasy He reached cmly as far 
as Etawah when the news of the victory at 
Barsana and arrival of Najaf Khan at Agra ivas 
heard Findmg his own design upon Agra 
anticipated he at once changed front and. with 
consummate dophaty sent a letter of congra 
tulabon to Najaf Khan assuring hun that he 

to wtort they fooffbt m for 18 <la7at fo •Iwrt 

a tradilton «wllr oriPcHlng wttli ■writtm Iiiitfiiy Hirelatmii 
-•■71 KctiiBui wa* defeod*^ fo» nlaetaan d*y* by *be Jali- 
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Kad come to these parts only to assist the Amir- 
ul-umra ! At the same time Major Poher — 
the commandant of the detachment sent ahead 
— ^was thus secredy instructed: “If the 

qtladar of Akbarabad consents to give up the 
fort according to previous agreement and under- 
standing, then, throwing off the mask at once, 
you should try to get into the fort by every 
possible means. If you fail you are to act 
under the commcind of Najaf Khan and obey 
him as your superior.” The citadel of Agra 
was besieged by Najaf Khan aided by Major 
Poher. The qtladar tned without success 
many tricks to brmg in secretly the troops of 
Shuja-ud-daulah. After defending it bravely 
for some time he gave up the fort on the promise 
of the safety of hfe cind property of the garrison. 
He came out and encamped at Naharganj ; but 
apprehending treachery from the Muslims fled 
towards Bhadawar, leaving his baggage and 
treasure behmd Najaf Khan appointed Daud 
Beg Khan Karchi to the command of the Agra 
fort.* 


• Najaf Khan entered the city of Agra on the 26th 
Ramzan, 1187 H (Dec 1 1„ 1773) The for^ fell in the month 
of Ziqada between 7th and 29th of that month t e , about the 
hegmnmg of February, 1774 [Harchatem, Waqa p.. 273] He 
crosgedi the Jajnuna opi the 15th of Zihijja, 1187 H (Feb. 27, 
1774) to meet the Nawab Wazit-ul-mulfc \Waqa p 284] He 
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Mirza Najaf Khan was well aatiafied wth 
the reaulta of hi$ late campaign against the Jats 
He had no mind to risk fame and fortune 
by besiegmg thar impregnable forts which 
had baflled the energy skill and resour ce s of 
many a great conqueror He considered the 
task of the subjugation of the Jats as well nigh 
finished and now turned his attention to the 
other rebels against the nnpenal authority He 
started from Delhi to co-operate with the Nawab 
of Oudh m his contemplated campaign against 
the Ruhelas But the battle of Mnan Katra 
(April 1 7 1 774) had been won by Shuja ud 
daulah before he coidd arrive on the- scene He 
proceeded to Bisauh where a general treaty* 
for the partition of the lerntones of the Afghans 
and of the Mian Doab was concluded ivith the 
waziT He returned to the capital by die end 
of June with the detennination of taking the 
field against Zabita Khan to enforce the condi 
hons of this treaty and punish him for his late 

•Tiro cnodttiocf of ttib trooly irero (f} pc n o owi a r * 
of Na{n>-ad-<UiiUb ukI ZstHa K1 mui« binff to tH« west of 
ito J mrmifTs , sttcli u PsBipot, Soiiepct, MsHsEo Gohuis< 
Hmul HImt ete. sboald p*» ozufv tI>o amtiortlj of Najaf 
Kb«a. on Wislf oL tbo Emperw (Z) Stonld Z s fJta Ktsn 
aotmit to His Msjssty tfco E g r p erot ■nd swesr friscuDfat^ 
to ita Amfr-ol-oro™ snd promis* not to deriato hr » * 

brosdth from Hb mrttorfty tfco cfci U s of fl sla imtTr tg wms to 
bo Uft to tits Rub«l* cKiaf {fbrainam^ KB- PP 260J6I ] 
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acts of rebellion. But die strange perversity of 
Naw^l Singh drove him to fresh acts of 
hostility with the Mirza who was compelled to 
march into the Jat country soon afterwards. 
The Jat chief imprudently sought a war wnth a 
stronger enemy at the moment of his own 
absolute political isolation. The Sikhs were 
unwilling to hazard much for a lost cause and 
Shuja-ud-daulah, who had proved a dubious 
ally, was now an active enemy and in league 
with Mirza Najaf Khan. The Marathas who 
would, in their own interests, have given him 
help against the Mughal general, were still 
preoccupied with their mternal dissensions 
ansing out of the murder of the Peshwa Narayan 
Rao. Nawal Smgh acted like a gambler 
growTi desperate by repeated failures and yet 
bent upon persisting in a losmg game, allured 
by the hope of gaming all m the last throw. 

During the absence of Mirza Najaf Khan, 
Rajah Nawal Singh made an attempt to recover 
his lost groimd He issued out of Deeg with 
his army and began to expel the amils of Mirza 
Najaf Khan from the country. Not content 
with this, he threatened to march upon Delhi. 
Mirza Najaf Khan decided to (postpone the in- 
tended campaign against Zabita ‘Khan till he 
had crushed the Jat (Power once for all. While 

18 
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structure which reflected faithfully the pohucal 
instinct and tradition of hia own people But 
to the eye of Jawahir Smgh it appeated nnti 
-quated inelegant lacking in sympathy and 
compactness imworthy of a Prince, though 
comfortable for a Jat As m society Jawahir 
regulated hia life according to the then up-to- 
date fashion of a Pnnee or an Amir discardmg 
the old simpliaty of his father so m pohtics 
he breathed the atmosphere of imperialistic 
Delhi People to a certam extent imitated the 
fashion of the Pnnee and one coiJd see [the 
vices maxims etiquette] Delhi near Deeg 
Kuhmir and Bharatpur as some of our country 
men see to-day London m Bombay and 
Calcutta With the new soacty established m 
these places the customs dress buildings 
language and all m ^ncral had changed 
among the Jats • jawahir seemed to move with 
the spint of die time when he set about trans- 
forming a feudal confederacy mto a centralized 
despotic Government of the Mughal type 
But as he was eager to make himself master 
of his own hous^old so was every Jat who 

Wondel Fmch MS 40 41 K* kUi i It nmat b« 
coafeMcd that at the Mine dma [In iplle of conakleraHo 
ooe ZDMj alwaya Zkotlee tbelr nalre nuUdty in tKa midit of TCty 
brilliant forton wUb whicli tboy m themaolTaa •raroanded 

[ibid 41] 
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resented autocracy and whose innerself remained 
the same, in spite of all his outward polish. 
Without making a tactful compromise, he 
removed every powerful opponent to his fierce 
will and thereby recklessly destroyed a consider- 
able amount of national energy and efficiency 
If the Jats were the ancient Yadavas, Kansa (the 
uncle of Shri Krishna, who usurped despotic 
authority over the Yadava confcderacj'' with the 
help of mercenary fighters, and oppressed his 
kinsmen) was perhaps reborn among them m 
the person of Maharajah Sawai Jawahir Singh 
Bharatendra ! 



CHAPTER XII 


CIVIL WAR 

Ro}ah Raian Singh Jot (1182 A H , 

May 1768— AprU 1769) 

The glory of the Jats departed with Ra}tih: 
Jawahir Singh and concision fell on their kmg-^ 
dom when hia iroa gnp no longer held the tribe 
together Hia younger brother Ratan Singh an 
imbecile and profligate youth succeeded him 
and reigned according to the author of Imad 
u^Saadat, for ten months and thirteen days 
The few months of hia rule were uneventful 
and spent wholly m ignoble diversiona 
Four thousand dnnrmg girls surrounded his 
person with them he started a few days after 
his accession for Bnnd^ban [Madec 5 1 ] to 
enjoy the rainy season there m gay revelry 
All the scenes of the mythic past were acted 
once a^QUL by this tepul»i descendant of the 
Divine Lxjvcr of Braj perhaps m a more magni- 
ficent manner He never returned to hia capital 
his Ufe tragically ended there at die hand of a 
Goeam named Rupiinand 

M Madec the French Captain was also- 
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in the retinue of Rajah Ratan Singh during this 
pilgrimage. He was impressed very much by 
his magnificent fetes on the Jamuna, and his 
extravagant piety. He says, “The Rajah had 
another weakness [besides his passion for 
women] — namely that for magicians, enchan- 
ters, and alchemists. He had taken away one 
of these last [ = alchemists] to the festivity at 
Biindabcin. For a long time the alchemist 
kept the Rajah deluded by pretending to have 
made gold. Finally the Rajah pressed him 
and threatened [to kill?] him in case he did 
not show it to him. The deceiver promised to the 
Rajah to make it in his presence, if he should 
remain alone with him far from indiscreet 
people When the Rajah consented to it, the 
magician drew out a dagger and opened the 
belly of his master.* Before dying, the latter 

* We learn from a letter, entered under the date, the 
1st of August, 1769, sent by one Rajah Parsudh Ray "Ratan 
Singh Jat has been assassinated by the hand of an alchemist, 
and has been succeeded by his son Khen Smgh, an infant of 
a year and a half Dan Sahi has been appomted Regent " 
[Pers Cor u 386 ] This corroborates the notice in the 
French Memoirs Ratan Singh died perhaps m April, 1769, 
because the wazir informed the Governor about his death 
in a letter entered under the date 11th May, 1769 (Pers Cor ii. 
357) The Waqa says "On the 5th Zihijja 1 182 A H , 
[April 12, 1769], news reached that Rajah Ratan Smgh Jat, 
has been killed at his camp m Sn Brmdaban by Gosain 
Rup^and with the blow of "Kdldr ” Sada Sukh and Khushhal 
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colled the highest chief of the natKm and 
motioned to him hi* minor son [Madec 51] 
Abdu] Kanm Kashmin the author of the 
Baydno-Waqdt gives an almost identical des- 
cription of this event Rajah Rotan Singh 
went to him and pressed hnn hard saying If 
you do not prepare the sample [lit first fruits] 
of gold [lit alchemy]* 1 shall 1^ you The 
darwcah declared The sample [ncmana/i] is 
ready it will be shown towards the latter part 
of the night Ratan Smgh owing to his 

curiosity and eagemeas kept himself awake 
throughout the whole night The Bairagi sent 
word that the Rajah should have privacy i e , 
be alone and that he was bringing the sample 
Ratan Singh ordenng hia attendants to go out 
sent for the Bairagi When he was found 
alone the Bairagi despatched him with one 
blow of a dagger [Bcyon MS p 302 ] 
Harcharan s details about this afiiur are rather 
confusmg but he gives the date of the incident 
oocrectly 1st Zihijja 1182 AJi [8th 

April 1769] which is borne out by a more 
accurate authority the Waqa i^Shah Alam II 

{Waqa, 225) 

R*y cut ofi tKo hc«(i of th* O o«« ln 225 J We itoe 

finj iJjo of JO otofiAM and efrcwi daft of tha Imdd 

to b« jeiiif aecarata 
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CIVIL WAR FOR REGENCY 
The regency and civil war. 

After the sudden death of Rajah Ratan 
Singh at Bnndaban, a great assembly of the 
chiefs was convoked at Deeg, by Dan Sahi, 
who had been entrusted with the person of the 
infant heir. The child, Kheri Singh, was 
seated on the masnad and Dan Sahi assumed 
the regency, with their approval. But as soon 
as they were back to their provinces, they 
refused to submit to the regent, who had no 
more right to rule than any other person among 
them. This discontent was fanned by the 
mtngues of Nawal Singh and Ranjit Singh, 
half-brothers of the late Rajah. While M. 
Madec, who supported the regent D^ Sahi, 
was absent from Deeg trying to reduce the 
provinces to submission, a revolution was 
carried into effect by these two brothers [Madec, 
Sec. 51], who overthrew his regency. But they 
quarrelled over the coveted office of regent. 
Nawal Smgh bemg the elder had a better claim, 
but the younger preferred the decision of the 
sword The turbulent nobles, keen about ' 
securmg their own independence, formed 
factions and kindled the flames of civil war, 
[begmnmg of 1770, A.D.] Ranjit Smgh, 
nnable to contend against his brother, turned a 
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traitor to hi* house and purchased the assistance 
of the Sikhs to crush him ' 

M Madec tQok the side of the elder 
brother and led army against Ranjit Singh 
who had shut himself iq> in the ’fort of fCuhnair 
He laid siege to it when 70 000 Sikhs mvited 
by Ranjit Singh came to its succour [Madec 
52 ] He raised the siege in order to go and 
encounter the Sikhs One morning Madec 
%vent out with 500 men 2 guns and one elephant 
on which he was mounted to reconnoitre the 
enemy s position and incautiously pushed too 
far ahead He was hemmed in by the Sikhs 
[ibid 52] and was only saved by the amval of 
Jat reinforcements Nawal Singh inflicted a 
defeat upon the Sikhs [Pers Cor m 43] but 
fearing the advent of the Marathas bought them 
[Sikhs] ofl by the payment of a large sum of 
money The Sikhs departed for thar coimtry 
leaving the traitor to his fate (March 1 770 ) 

The Mandha interference in the civil war 
Withm a decade hom die third batde of 
Panipat the Marathas recovered from the ^ock 
of that great disaster But they became none 
the wiser by their late overthrow and drew no 
lessons from it Towards the end of 1769 
V^saji Pandit, Ramchander Ganesh^ Tukoji 
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Holkar, Mahadji Sindhia and others crossed the 
Narmada with a large army to reassert the 
dominion of their nation in Hindustan. The 
energy and enthusiasm of these chiefs like those 
of their predecessors were more conspicuous in 
harassing the helpless Rana of Gohad and in 
tormenting the worn out and afflicted Rajput 
rulers than in fighting their sturdier opponents. 
Instead of playing the noble role of strong 
peace-makers among the warring peoples and 
princes of Hindustan, they chose to play the 
part of mischief-mongers, fomenters of treason 
and civil strife. While the sons of Suraj Mai 
were fighting out with swords flieir claims to 
the regency, the Maraflias were watching the 
struggle with satisfaction from Karauh, the seat 
of their operations against the Rajah of Jaipur. 
When Nawal Singh, the elder and more legiti- 
mate claimant to the regency, well nigh brought 
the civil war to an end by defeating the unjust 
pretensions of his younger brother Ranjit and 
appeasing the Sikhs, the Marathas entered the 
Jat country, begcin pillaging the neighbourhood 
of Bharatpur and instigated Reinjit Singh to 
re-open*^ the fratricidal war (Middle of Mauch, 

* “TTie Marathas entered into correspondence 

With Ranjit Singh Consequently he met them at a 

small distance from the fort of Kuhmir, his residence ” Pers 
Cor m p 41 ] 
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1 770) They acted aa if Maharashtra had sent 
them this time not to avenge the slaughter of 
her sons and the dishonour of her daughters led 
away mto capbvity from the field of Panipat 
but to destroy those who naked their all to save 
and reheve the misery of her fleeing children 
They sent an invitation to Najib-ud-^ulah — 
who waa the author of all their miafortune and 
shame — to come and join them in crushing the 
Jata once for all The Ruhela chief had 
retired to hia safe retreat at Najibabad for fear 
of Maharajah Jawahir Smgh and hia S3ch alhcs 
eagerly seized this opportunity of extracting one 
thorn with another and with a powerful army 
reached as far as Slkandrabad m the Doah The 
piety which Ram Kishon acquired by feeding 
the fugitive Maratha Brahmans with milk and 
sweets mdeed brought a swift return 

TTic Maralhas ravaged a considerable 
jwrtion of the Jat temtory and everywhere 
appomted officials m the name of RanjifSingh 
Unwilling to nsk a pitched battle with the army 
of Nawal Smgh formidable on accoimt of the 
presence of Somru and M Mad^ the 
Marathas concentrated '£eir~7or^ under the 
shelter of the fort of Kuhimr 13 miles south 
of Deeg Nawal Smgh who was encamped at 
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a short distance from the town of Deeg, tried 
in vain to bring the enemy to an engagement. 
On the morning of the 9th Zihijja jApril^ 

^ 1J7Q A.D-.] . he “sent a challenge' to the 
TVIarathas to quit their position under the walls 
of the fort and give him battle.” At noon news 
reached him that “Tukoji Holkar, and Jai Ram 
were on their way to meet Najib-ud-daulah.” 
In the afternoon tents were ordered to be struck, 
baggages were sent ahead to Govardhan (about 
SIX kps east of Deeg), and Nawal Smgh with 
his army started in that direction. The resolu- 
tion was too sudden, scarcely any risalah was 
ready and many soldiers went to Deeg to 
procure their necessaries. 

Two high roads run almost parallel west 
to east from Deeg and Kuhmir, gradually 
dimimshing the disteince in between, till they 
meet at Mathura. The army of Nawal Smgh 
was moving along the northern road, while the 
Marathas who also began to march eastward 
took "^e southern road. These two roads are 
joined by a cross path running from Govardhan 
to Sonkh, the distance being not more than 5 
miles. Somewhere between these two places, 
the hostile anrnes came within a distance of 
two kps from each other. Till then Nawal 
Smgh had no idea of giving battle on that day ; 
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but the proxmuty of the enemy tempted two 
of his chiefs to offer fight One of these was 
Dan Sahi, broffier in law of Nawal •3ingh and 
a d a shi n g cavalry officer very proud of his 
risalah of horse composed of Rajputs and 
Bhadaunyas the other was Howam Balanand 
the brave leader of the 
so miue^s Bat Somni and 
to this proposal on the econ of the lateness of 
the hour Nawal 5ingh was earned away by 
the rash exhortation of Dan Sahi emd ordered 
an attach The Marathas formed theros^ves 
near the fort of Sonlch to meet the onset A 
fierce battle ensued which went on even after 
nightfall Dan Sahi led a gallant charge at 
the head of 2 000 choice horse but before he 
cx^uid be effec:tuaIJy supported the Miuathas 
with thar artillery and rockets forced hnn to 
fail back with heavy loss A^er a short 
artillery duel both the parties came to a close 
fight with swords Ganga Prasad and JudRaj 
led the divisKJn under d ie person nL mmmnnd 
of the regent But Nawal* 5ingfi fost fua head 
as well as heart in the heat of action He 
alighted from his elephant and mounting a 
horse retired behind the unpenetrable lines of 
Somru B sepoys Even there he trembled for 
his life he threw away his maignia of royalty 
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lest he should be lecognised by the enemy, and 
fled into the fort [Govardhanj l] ♦ The issue 
of the fight was stilTTianging in the balance; 
several sardars of rank immediately afterwards 
went in search of their faint-hearted chief into 
the fort and urged him in vain to show himself 
in the field, telling him that the fortunes of the 
Tattle might still be retrieved by their steadiness 
and courage. But no assurance could stimulate 
his craven heart. The true Jat fought well, 
but the Maratha fought better in the darkness 
of the night. The squares of Somru and M. 
Madec very bravely stood repeated and deter- 
mined charges of the enemy. Worn out and 
exhausted, and deserted by their timid master, 
the army of Nawal Singh at last broke and fled. 
^ ‘Never was a greater number of sarddrs killed 
and wounded in any battle. As to the rank 
and file it [was] computed that 5;000 horse and 
/ foot were woimded and 2,000 killed. All the 
artillery was left on the field except two light 
pieces which Somru [had] brought off. The 
army was so completely broken that numbers 
returned after wandering about seven ^os, from 
the, battle-field. Had it not been for the intrepid 
behaviour of Madec and Somru in covering the 
retreat, not a smgle man would have escaped the 
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sword of the Marathas [Pers Cor m 52- 
53 ]• NawaJ Sjiagh stood a siege bamcadmg 
the gates of Deeg The Marathas who had also 
lost a considerable number of men contented 
themselves with walchmg him from beyond the 
range of the fort guns 

A formidable coahoon was now set on foot 
to crush the Jat power altogether Najib-ud- 
daulah joined the Marathas and with their aid 
began to conquer the possessions of the Jits in 
the Doab Ghaa ud-dm KhAnf humed from 
hia retreat at Familchaba(^ and united with the 
Marathas Repeated petitions were e^t to 
Shah Alam II to repair to his capital but he 


* M*deo • dlriakm ahnoct airnlbrtstod. H* alone lot 
1400 men, and hnd not more tbui Uto wounded and the gnwd 
of (Le gmp left nt Deeg [Medec. tec. 56.] TLif >Ikwi 
tlMt the D em ber of tbe killed most bare been g i e nt er tbaa 
tbal r«i>ortcd the EngUsb aewv-wilter* Tlie tVaq*-{Shth 

Alem Sani bu u enttj under tbe date I3tb Zlblue, I Ift? A. H. 
“Newv reucbed„ tbet on tbe 9ilu • gnnt bettla w«* 

fought b et ween Newel Stngh end tfae Mexetbae. 

Newel Slngb et first fied to gerbl of Aring ) miUe ooM at 
Gorerdben, eight "illwa oortb'ceet of Soekb, tn e e a nho r g 
dirtetionX eftarwerdi to Deeg [Weqa, 224] Tbor wo 
notice one dey ■ dlfierance between the detw glfcu by tb* 
Waqa end the Pore. Cor Hercbmen giree en itcnrele end 
futir doteilod meevaat of tbo cfHl wer brtwooo tbo two Jit 
brotbor* Tbe eutboc of tba Bopan^o-iVetje, onfr nodcp t 
brlefij (p 305). 

t Gbed-od-din W fled from Bbexetput d)*fii^ wftb tbe 
conduct of /eweblr Slngb (Veodol) 
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was restrained by the opposition of Warren 
Hastings. Thus the Jats for the second time 
escaped utter annihilation from a combination 
of their relentless enemies through the silent and 
faithful services of their English allies. The 
Marathas made Mathura their head-quarters 
and began, in concert with the Ruhelas, a 
systematic conquest of the Jat country in the 
month of Muharram 1184 A.H. (May, 1770, 
A.D.) Najib-ud-daulah captured Shikphabad 
Saddahad^ eind other parganas belonging to the 
Jats [Waqa, p. 229]. Next he proceeded to 
Koel [Aligarh] and took possession of the Jat 
territories there in the name of the Emperor. 
[ibid, p. 230.] Nawal Singh was saved from 
almost certain destruction by the disunion and 
jealousy which sprang up among his enemies 
after their first success. The Marathas them- 
selves were divided into two parties, led respect- 
ively by Tukoji Holkar and Ramchander Ganesh 
on one side, and Visaji Pandit and Mahadji 
Smdhia on the other. Tukoj'i was in favour of 
an alliance with Najib-ud-daulah, but Smdhia 
and others distrusted him. The appearance 


* Shikohabad is a pargana in the Mampim distnct on 
E I Ry (lat 27° 10', long 78° 40') SaSdabacI is a tahsil of 
the Mathura, 28 mdes east south-east of Mathura (lat 27° 30^ 
long 78° S') 
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of Ghftzj m the Maratha camp and 

Smdhia a support of him created a distrust in 
the nrunds of the Emperor and Najib-ud-daulah 
Nawal Smgh took advantage of this situation 
to send Kis to the Rnhela duef, to nego- 

tiate a secret and separate peace with him In 
the first week of Jamada I, 1164 AH (last 
week of August 1 770 AD) Najib sca^y 
made up his quarrel with the Jats \Waq6 232] 
More fortunate for Nawal Smgh was the inter 
ception of a letter from Najih-ud-danlah to Hafiz 
Rahamat Kh6n Ruhcla which contamed some 
reflecUons on the Marathas Consequently & 
coolness sprang up between Na)ib>ud-daulah and 
Ramchander Ganesh The Marathas imder the 
cloak of fnendahip prevented him from leaving 
their camp and sent for the valol of Nawal 
Smgh Jat to talk of a compromise A treaty of 
peace was concluded [17th Jamada I 1 184 
AH* Septemher 8 J770] on the foDowmg 
terms^ (i) Nawal Smgh should pay 65 lakhs 
of Rupees m all exclxuix>e of the revenues 


* 71m Atom II m^t **N0wa r— cli^ UmI 

on tbe T7tK Junada I I1S4 A. H. [SepUmlter 8, 1770] 

Najlb-od-danltti darhin dmj and nlgLl >ettleid tlw bSmIi* 

of Um Jtla wkt tbe Mantb* gare to tbe Muvtbe 

ebSef*, ■"d took lenro of them, leaving Nevreb Zebite Kbea 
h) tbeir remp [IKaiTa. 232.J 
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accruing from the provinces conquered by 
Najib and the Marathas, (ii) out of these 65 
lakhs, he should pay down 10 lakhs in twenty 
days, 15 lakhs in two months, Rs. 7,50,000 in 
the month of Phagcui, and the remaining half 
in three years; (iii) he should pay an annual 
nazarana of 1 1 lakhs to the Marathas (iv) a jagir 
of 20 lakhs should be settled upon Ranjit Singh 
[Pers. Cor , hi. 97-98] . 



CHAPTER XJII 
REGENCY OF NAWAL SINGH 
Difficuliics oj Nawal Singh 

A mutilated State a factious nobility a 
demorabsed army, a depleted treasury and an 
antiapaled revenue were tbe legacy of the cml 
t. war to Nawal Smgh who now became the dc 
jacto Rajah of Bharatpur, though nominally a 
Regent for hia infant nqJiew Khen Smgh 
Prospects abroad were equally gtoo^ tor him 
The interregnum at Delhi had crnne to an end 
The exiled Emperor Shah Alam 11 re-entered 
the imperial aty m Nov 1771 Though the 
Emperor was weak mcapable and vacillating 
the empire showed signs of recovery under the 
able administrahon of Mirza Najaf KhAn the 
last of the great foreigners who graced the Court 
of the Tlmunds With the ro-estabhahment of 
the legitimate authority of the Mughal Emperor 
' the Jat Rajah stood rev ea ied as the arxdi rebel 
and usurper The dispossessed Muahm jagir 
dars of the Doab and Hanana the ahaikzadas 
of Mewat — ^whom Suraj Mai had eiqjelled from 
their estates looked up to the Emperor to restore 
then rights to them Muza Najaf KhAn was 
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preparing a formidable army to subdue the jats. 
The Marathas, upon whom Bharatpur had a 
moral claim for friendship and help, proved no 
less inimical than her worst enemies. Though 
Nawal Singh was at peace with the party of 
Mahadji Sindhia, the other party led by Tukoji 
Holkar made no secret of their intention to attack 
Jat territories after subduing Zabita Khan, 
against whom they were then carrying on war. 
The Maratha leaders, being virtually indepen- 
dent of the control of the Peshwa, had no 
unanimity among themselves and followed no 
common policy. Nawal Smgh could, therefore, 
hardly count upon the help of the Marathas 
against the Mughals. Misfortunes came thick 
upon him ; the first of the series was the deser- 
tion of his faithful French captam M. Madec. 

M. Madec leaves the Jat service {1772). 

M. Madec, the French free-lance captain, 
had smce 1 766 been serving the Bharatpur Raj 
with rare fidelity and devotion. He had shown 
steady courage and skill in every action, though 
It was often his misfortune to be always beaten 
and to suffer most for the mdiscretion and 
eowardice of others. His corps had been almost 
annihilated, his horses, camels, arms and 
artillery captured by the Marathas in the last 
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battle near Govardhan (April, 1770) Rajah 
Nawal Singh had the fairness to compensate the 
brave captain for his losses M Madec set 
liimsclf to work widi all possible qmckness m 
re-orgamzmg his corps He bought back his- 
fusils from the Marathas who knew not how to 
handle them He cast 12 pieces of cannon 
one mortar at Agra and exercised the raw 
recruits during the rainy season and wmter 
(July 1770 — 1771) At spring his corps 
was completely reformed and during the peace 
that followed he repaired his fortune too He 
now thought of returning to France but was pre 
vailed upon to stay by the French governor of 
Pondicherry who repr e sented to hnn tluU his. 
departure from India at that critical moment 
would mjure the cause of France Throu^tiout 
the year 1771 the enemies of England were 
watching with intense interest the progress of 
the Maratha arms in Hindustan and the diplo- 
matic tussle between Warren Hastings and 
Mahadji Sindhia for securing the control of the 
shadow of the Great Mughals 

At the beginning of the year 1772 M 
Madec was sent by Nawal Singh to raise contn 
buUons from the distncts m the Doab He- 
letumed eminently successful and was gene 
rously rewarded for his services Soon after 
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this he was employed m the reduction of two 
fortified places where two of the near relations 
of the Regent had rebelled against his author^ 

It took 15 days to reduce one fort, and 
one month and a half to capture another. The 
defenders gamed only safety of life and were 
conducted outside the frontiers. But the be- 
siegers lost one thousand men. Rajah Nawal 
Singh paid dearly for his ill-advised clemency. 
These traitors, as we shall notice hereafter, 
joined Mirza Naj'af Khan, and rendered valuable ' 
services to him m enslaving their own kinsmen. 

About this time Rajah Nawal Singh was 
virtually at war both with the Emperor and the 
Marathas. Najaf Quli Khan, lieutenant of 
Mirza Naj*af IChan, was carrying on the conquest 
of the Jat possessions in Hariana and Niaz Beg 
Khan in the Doab. The Marathasf made no 


* M Madec does not give us the names of these places 
He says “The Regent had confided the defence of two 
cities to two of his relatives who proud of the confidence had 
turned rebels and declared themselves masters “ [Le Nabob 
Rene Madec, sec 76 ] One of these places was perhaps 
Ballamgarh which was, as we know from other sources, was 
taken away by Nawal Singh from the grandsons of Ballu Jat, 
Its founder (Delht Gaz , p 213) 

t Khair-ud-din says “In their [Marathas] heart sprang 
up the design of exterminating [iiqar dar dndabjitan buniyad- 
t-haiyat] Zabita Khdn and Nawal Singh " (Ibratnama, MS , 
P 2H) 
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aecret of then* mtention to attack Nawal Smgh 
after the subjugation of Zabita Khan Fortun- 
ately for Nawal Smgh, some differences had of 
late arisen between the Marathas and the 
Elmperor through the intrigue of his faithless 
mmister Hisam ud-dm who became jealous of 
the ascendancy of Muza Najaf Khan m the 
Court The Jat chief took this opportumty to 
sound the Emperor a views for a common defen- 
sive alliance against the Marathas as he had 
Jeapaircd of any permanent alliance with them 
on fair and honourable terms He sent M 
Madec as his envoy to Delhi (beginning of 
October 1 772) to bring about a pcacehd setde- 
merit of the temtonal dispute and negotiate for 
the Emperor s help in the emergency of a 
Maratha mvasion of the Jat terntones But 
M Madec became a changed man altogether by 
breatbing the atmosphere of the impenal Court 
which was now turned into a centre of anti 
English activity He had been receiving 
repeated letters from M Chevaher governor of 
Pondicherry %Ndio urged him to jom the service 
of the Emperor Shah Alam II A war was now 
expected between England and France in 
Europe and m anticipation the heated brains 
of the Frenchmen in India struck out many a 
tnlhant though futile plan of dnving the 
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English into tlie Bay of Bengal. M. Duzarde 
•was \dsiting every native Court in Hindustan to 
persuade the Indian princes to assemble under 
the standard of the Great Mughal, which was 
to move towards Bengal at an opportune 
moment. TTiough M. Madec had no com- 
plaints against the jats who had been his 
regular and liberal paymaster, he resolved upon 
leaving their service in obedience to the call of 
his country. On the 1st Shaban, 1186 H. 
(28th October, 1772; Waqa MS., p. 236), he 
was granted an mterview by the Emperor who 
gave him a khilat of seven pieces, an aigrette, 
and a sword. Madec immediately returned to 
Deeg with the design of removing secretly his 
family, property and troops. This, however, 
proved no easy eifiFair. The following story of 
his escape, told by Madec himself, is interesting 
as well as instructive, showing the helplessness 
of the Indian armies of the old school before 
European discipline. 

‘‘I returned to Deeg without receiving orders 
from the Regent This movement made them [the 
Jats] suspect me of having some understanding wnth 
the Emperor, and they began to watch me carefully 
On the day of my arrival, I encamped outside the 
city, beyond the range of the fort-guns The same 
evening I departed -with 50 horsemen and the same 
number of infantry, and the conveyances necessary 
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for the transport of my family and property whach. 
•were at Barpur [BharatpurJ I amved at the aty- 
SDC houra from the mommg and spent that day in 
preparing for the transport of my baggage to Deeg 
I sent messengers to Agra and to all my gardens 
and villages ordering my soldiers who were guard- 
ing them to come and join mo but they could not 
arrive on that day The Regent, having leamt 
that I had departed for Bharatpnr with a detach 
ment of troops inferred nghtly that I went there 
to bring away my family and property He nnme- 
diately ordered aQ troops withm his reach to oppose 
my enterprise he also sent orders for the villagers 
on the road from Bharatpur to Deeg that they should 
take up arms and arrest me It could not be done 
so secretly as not to become known to me 1 knew 
all the dangers to which I was going to be exposed, 
with my family and the difficulties I was to have 
in rejoining my corps with so few soldiers as I had 
with me There was no tune to be losU 1 hasteneef 
the arrangement of my affairs and four hours from 
evening (about lO P M.) all being ready I set out 
on my journey with my family and all that I pos- 
sessed m the world. 

At 8 hoars from the evening (2 P,M ) having- 
travelled four leagues I met a force of the Rajah 
The chief who commanded it asked to speak to roe 
on behalf of the Regent- I made hnn approach, he 
told me that he was sent to request me to go to- 
the Regent, I replied that I was going to rejom my 
camp and that it was very late At the same tone 
1 ordered my baggage to march and seize the path 
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in advance I remained to talk with the chief. 
After about one hour I thought it was time to join 
my baggage I quitted the troops of the Rajah 
The chief summoned me to follow him to talk with 
the Regent Seeing that I was not going to obey 
him, he began firing upon my detachment I caused 
aJl hghts to be put out immediately, and returned 
his fire The peasants of the neighbourhood, who 
had been commanded, on heanng the sound of 
anuskets zissembled Other troops amving, I found 
myself engaged in a most serious affair against one 
'entire part of the forces of the Rajah Having with 
miyself not even one hundred combatants, my 
greatest anxiety was on the side of my camp, I felt 
•sure that if it was attacked, on account of my not 
being present there terror would seize them and they 
■would be routed by the Regent These thoughts 
made me hasten my march in order to join them 
Tefore day-break To effect this, I was obhged to 
abandon to the Rajah’s troops 3 pieces of cannon 
■which I was removing from Bharatpur, and also many 
carts loaded with my property The troops of the 
Rajah constantly fought me up to the entrance to 
my camp, where I amved three hours after day- 
Treak The pursuers then quitted me, and my 
arrival reassured the frightened spints I caused the 
drum to be beaten at once and departed for Kama. 

And at the first movement which I made to 
take the road, I had the whole army of the Rajah 
pursuing me, and all the peasants of the neighbour- 
Tiood, who are more dangerous on these occasions 
than regular troops That army, including the 
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inhnbrtanU was not lew than 100 000 men I formed 
a battaLon m hollow aqoane m which I pot my bag- 
gage and I marched m that manner conatanlly fight- 
ing The Cavalry of the Rajah made marveOo'aa 
efiort* to brealc my battalion m order to cany off 
my family But my continual fire of muaketiy 
rendered their effort* fniitles* They made all •orta 
of movementa to pr event me from paaaing a large 
marah which I had to cro*a I halted m order to 
make two piece* of zhy artrUery file to th^r aide of 
the marah m order to help the paaaage of my bag- 
gage At that moment the troop* of the Rajah re- 
doubled their effort* and I received a bullet wound 
in my arm I caused to be diachaiged a terrible fire 
which made my enemiea to turn ande Aa aoon my 
baggage had patted I crosted the manh On the 
other tide I waa m the temtory of the Rajah of 
Jamagar [Jaipur] The army of the Jat Rajab 
remained a long tune to watch me and they retired 
m the evening after ceemg me encamp under the 
wall* of Kama I loat in that affair more than 200 
men m killed and wounded and tome camel* I 
saved the re«t of the baggage which had escaped in 
the firat attack [Le Nabob Rene Afadec 84-87 } 

It was certainly a remarkable feat of coarage 
and skill In less than 36 botrrs M Madec 
had to make a inarch of 55 miles by the least 
computation (Deeg to Bhaxatpur 2 1 miles 
doubIed» plus 13 miles between Kama and 
Deeg) and cut his way with a large convoy- 
through the huge host of the enemy After 
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having rested eight days at Kama, M. Madec 
reached Delhi in the first week of November, 

1772. 

Nawal Singh^s alliance with the Marathas and 

Zabita Khan against the Emperor. 

By the end of September, 1772, the 
Marathas had reduced Zabita Khah to the same 
plight in which his father Najib-ud-daulah had 
twice been thrown at Delhi, — besieged there 
once by Raghimath Rao (1757), and the second 
time by the allied armies of the Jats, Marathas 
and Sikhs (1 764). But they had in their camp 
Tukoji Holkar the adopted son, to take care of 
Malhar’s dharma’-putras among whom the father 
of Zabita Khan was the most illustrious. The 
Ruhela chief made a successful appeal to Tukoji 
Holkar, who procured from the other Maratha 
leaders very favourable terms for his submis- 
sion {Ibratnama MS., 214). They not only gave 
back all his temtones, but also promised to force 
the hand of the Emperor to restore to him the 
conquests of the imperial commanders in the 
Ruhela country if Zabita Khan would jom them 
in an attack upon Delhi 

Havmg finished the affair of the Ruhelas, 
the Maratha leaders entered the Jat coimtry 
immediately after the desertion of M. Madec ' 
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With his corps NawaJ Sii^h s army was driven 
under the shelter of his forts He held out not 
with any confidence in his ultmiate success but 
only to secure better terms of submission The 
Kmp^eror did not raise a finger to help hnn except 
by wntmg a letter to the Maiathas to desist from 
pillagmg the Jat country 1 Meanwhile, Mirza 
Najaf Khan redoubled bos efforts m recruiting 
and equipmg the imperial army which made 
the Marathas more reasonable m then demands 
upon the Jats Nawal Smgh could wait but the 
Marathas could not so th^ readily acc^ted 
whatever sum of money they could presently get 
from him and started for Delhi to attend to the 
busmess of another client of theirs Hisam ud- 
dm Khan They held out the same inducement 
to Nawal Smgh for an offensive alliance against 
the Elmpieror as that offered to Zabita Khan 
viz restitution to hun of all his temtones seized 
by the imperial officers Nawal Smgh could 
not fail to sec that the Ejupcror was more in 
tercsted m crushmg the Jat power than m free 
mg himself from the Meualha control As he 
was equally mterested m die destruction of the 
army of Najaf Khan he threw m his lot with 
the Marathas Towards the end of November 
1772 the alhed army of Maraffias Jats and 
Ruhelas numbering more than one lakh f ?] of 
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'troops appeared before Delhi. Against this 
'huge host, Mirza Najaf Khan could hardly bring 
into the field 38,000 horse and 8,000 infantry. 

On the 28th of December (1772) a pitched 
battle was fought under the walls of Delhi for 
-about 9 hours The Marathas and their allies 
<lisplayed determined valour and compelled 
Mirza Najaf Khan to take shelter behmd the 
Imes of M. Madec. While the battle was 
surging to and fro, the traitor Hisam-ud-dm 
with two regiments of sepoys, 30 guns and His 
Majesty’s own risalah of Horse, stood idle near 
the haveli of Ghazi-ud-dm, watchmg intently its 
varying fortunes. As soon as the Marathas 
threatened to move in his direction, the Khan 
fled more in joy than in fright into the city. 
His troops joined hands with the Marathas in 
plundermg the camp of M. Madec {Le Nabob 
Rene Madec, sec. 96). 

The Maratha army with Zabita Khan and 
his Ruhela horse, the Jats and the artillery of 
-Somru, surrounded the city like a complete 
circle. Hisam-ud-din cleverly represented to 
the imbecile monarch that Mirza Najaf Khan 
was the sole cause of all these troubles and 
quarrel with the Marathas. That faithful 
general as well as all his Irani and Turani 
oomrades-in-arms were dismissed from service 
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and ordered to leave the aty The Hindustani 
party rqoiced over the fall of their rivals the- 
Marathas got 9 lakhs hrom the rc^Til treasury 
and 9 lakhs from the private purse of Hisam- 
ud-dm who further offered one lakh more- 
separately to Tukoji Holkar if the latter suc- 
ceeded m removmg the Muza fr o m Delhi 
The Marathas took Najaf Khan with all his- 
troops mto their pay and inarched away with 
him (March 1773) to invade the temtones of 
Nawah Shuja udKlautah and Hafiz Rahamat* 
Khan (fbratnama MS 219 221) The Jats 
had the satisfaction of plundering the Mughal' 

' temtones and regaining many of thenr lost 
possessions Nawal Singh got a short respite 
to recoup his strength and had reason to feel as^ 
much satisfaction and rehef as Hisam ud-dm 
hirmtglf at die tempOTary eclipse of N^af Khan e- 
fortune 

Mirza Na}af Khan s fint campaign against 
the Jais 

Mirza Najaf Khan who had fallen imdcn 
the momentary displeasure of the Emperor and 
been banished from the Court through the- 
mtngue of Hisam ud^hn returned to Delht 
three months after (end of May 1 773) with his 
reputation and jxrwer gr ea tly increased by 
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their help against the Mughals He planned 
a campaign agamst the imperial temtones to 
he fought simultaneously in three important 
theatres one division of his army was to act m 
the region to the west of E)elhi from a base at 
Farruhhnagar* another diviaion was to ravage 
the Doab from Aligarh while the Tnnm army 
under him was to threaten Delhi Irom Ballam- 
^:arh The Sikhs were expected to reinforce 
and act m concert widi foe jat army m Hanana 
and* m the Doab Muza Na]af Khan pitched 
hia camp at Badarpur(?) f 14 miles south of 
Delhi blocking the great road leading to Delhi 
from Ballamgarfa About six miles to foe west 
of the Mughal encampment there was a small 
Jat fort called Maidangarhi, built m foe time of 
5uraj Mai and still hd^l by a Jat gamson One 
day the Jats out of sheer bravado drove away 


* Farrnklmaccr (Ut lotiv 75 100 1* tlimUc d on 

tlto Raipotuui'Matira Rntiwvj alwot 10 mllaa from GorKl 
Hamm fnnrritin, 

f The oMioee the plsce ol Khia t eaaiap' 

mont aM Bcdaipw or Buenpor wlileli rannnt b« ldaoHfi*<l in 
tb« KluUr-ttd-^ cnQ* It Banhpal«li tl» bddfo of 

tw«Ire nrebe* noar Hnmaycm • tscob) bat be b not raj 
-•cciinte. Beda rpnr b mentSoned m ooe of tbe staire* oo ibe 
Afr»-Delbl rood in tbe Chehtir CtdaJtan [Prof J N. 3e > L«r • 
/mfie of Amangtlb XCVnJ We take it to be tbe eame 
jalaee Madanper wblcb llee two mllei to tbe 
Toffblaqmbed. 
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some cattle and horses of the Mughals. Mirza 
Najaf Khan at once ordered an assault upon the 
garhiy which was captured after several hours 
of tough fighting. “This victory proved” as 
Khair-ud-din says “the title page of Mirza 
Najaf Khcin’s record of victories and the first 
rung in the ladder of his fortune” [Ibratnamay 
MS., p. 212] . We may, with as much truth 
call it the ominous presage of an era of mis- 
fortune for the house of Bharatpur.* 

Hostilities were thus precipitated before 
the rainy season was hardly over. It was only 
the beginning of September and the Sikhs were 


* Maidangarhi (Jbratnama, MS , p 212) is situated 2 miles 
to the south of Tughlaqabad and 6 miles south-west of Madan- 
pur Khair-ud-dm's neirrative, though well written, is maccu- 
rate and sometimes deceptive He says that the capture of 
Maidangarhi and the defeat of Dan Sahi and Chandu Gujar 
near Dankaur took place before the sxege of Delhi by Tukoji 
Holk£r [December, 1772 — March 1773 ] This is simply 
absurd, bemg opposed to every other authonty Persian and 
English His story of the opening of fire by the Jat garrison 
upon the caveJcade of Najaf Khan while proceedmg from Delhi 
on a pilgrimage to Qutb-ud-dm’s shnne, appears to be baseless 
We hold, on the authonty of the Chahar Galzar-t-Shujat, 
that the hostilities were precipitated by the canymg off of 
cattle by the Jats I have to reject m many places the details 
of this campaign of Mirza Najaf Khfin ageunst Nawal Smgh 
published m ray paper in the Proceedings of the Fifth meetmg 
of Indian Historical Records Commission, because it was based 
mainly on the narrative of Khair-ud-dm 
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AvkoUy unprepared to take the field m such an 
early season But Nawal Smgh s blind finy 
could brook no delay in retaliating for this 
■defeat He sent under the command of his 
brother-m law Dan Sahi, a strong division to 
reinforce Durjan Smgh Gujar and Chandu 
[Chandan] Gujar, his own governor s at Atrauh 
and Rlmgarh (modem Aligarh) Dan Sahi 
and other Jat and Gujar chiefs mnstered about 
20 000 men under their command and began to 
ravage the Doab They plundered SQcandra- 
*bad* and other parganas as far as Ghaziahad ■f’ 
and were hterally carrying out the command of 
T4awal Smgh to ^hang eveiy Mughal official 
who would resist his authority [Ihratnama 
MS p 212] In die western theatre another 
Jat army under Shankar Jat from its base at 
Famikhnagar overran die greater portion of 
the open country aroimd it and laid siege to 
Gaihi Harsaru The situation bec am e so 
■desperate for the impenahsts that the Emperor 
wrote to die Governor of Bengal a letterj asking 


* SlIcaBdnibftd lat. 28 -2y Ixng 77®-4y 
f CIi«ii*Wd (on E. I- Ry ) ■boot 20 n d lw eut of 
t h nm* ■■ follow* J ' Tbo Jit* bire rebcQod wnad tbo 
-eiplbd, lad biro lont tbotr mitaj to fflk»ndr*l»i Hiring 
deiiTw3*tIon* *Dd octrmgc* npoo th* biba Utwte 
tb*y b*T» adTmcwJ to oppo« tbo royil iimy r*cbod 
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for his help. Mirza Najaf Khcin refused to 
move from his encampment at Madanpur. He 
despatched several Turani and Baloch chiefs 
-such as Niyaz Beg Khan, Taj Muhammad Khan 
Baloch and others with five thousand horse 
against Dan Sahi. TTiey were reinforced by 
the Emperor with one regiment of Lai Paltan 
and several pieces of artillery under the 
-commmd of Ramu Keimadan [commandant] 
At the approach of the Mughal army Dan Sahi 
fell back upon Sikcindrabad ; but the Mughal 
•commanders, having made a forced march of 
10 or 12 /jos, surprised him at night when he 
was encamped carelessly near that place. The 
Jats retreated to Dankaur, 25 miles south-west 
and m its neighbourhood offered battle to the 
enemy on 15th September, 1773. Chandu 
Gujar, who was the commander-in-chief of the 
Jat army, led the Vein and attacked the sepoy 
regiments and the artillery of the Mughals. 


Desires the Governor to send immediately an English 
army under the commemd of brave ofiScers ’’ This is entered 
under the date September 22, 1773, Calcutta [Pers Cor • 
■MS ] 

*Waqa, p 282, Ibratnama, p 212, says “two regiments 
of sepoys” , Chahar mentions Lai Paltan , Ramu Kainadan’s 
niime is mentioned in the Shah Alam-nama (MS , p 34) of 
Ghulam All. 
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With an intrcpidbty ■\%^ch astonished even the 
veteran Mughal cavahers the valiant Gujar 
chief charged the enemy s artiUeiy at full 
gallop animating his brave followers But the 
volleys of naualcetry and artillery fearfully shat 
tered the attacking column only a small body 
of troopers headed by their wounded leader 
succeeded m penetrating the hnes of the sepoys 
and fell there perced by bayonets after perform 
mg prodigies of valour The battle raged 
furiously for two or three hours it was an a%vul 
struggle of native valour of man against sacnce 
and disaphne Undaunted by the fate of 
Chandu Gujar the son of Rao Durjan Smgh 
Gujar (Governor of Atiauli) led his risalah of- 
five hundred horse to the attack and lost two> 
hundred men Two Jat leaders of cavalry ^ 
each at the head of three hundred men next 
delivered deter min ed charges with equally 
disastrous results these bands also were slam 
to a man Dan Sahi the second m command 
on tliRt day was severely wounded and forced 
to take shelter m a small mud fort (where he 
died two days after) The remnants of the Jat 
army broke and fled across the Jamuna 
Besides heavy losses m the fleld the river 
exacted a further toll of two hundred lives 
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during the passage.* Greater disasters awaited 
the arms of Nawal Singh in other quarters. 

The Battle of Barsana. 

The Mugh^ wctory at Dankaur (15th 
September, 1773) removed the serious menace 
caused by the Jat offensive m that quarter. 
About a fortnight after it news arrived that the 
Jats were making attacks upon Garhi Harsaru 
from their stronghold at Farrukhnagar. Mirza 
Najaf lOiain at once sent a strong force under 
the able command of his lieutenant Najaf Quh 
to relieve that place, and put an end to the 
dommion of the Jats in that quarter. In order 
to fill this gap m the main army, opposed to 


* The fullest account of this battle is known from the 
extract of a paper of news dated 12th October, 1773 [Pers 
Cor MS ] 

The news of the Mughal victory reached Delhi on the 
29th of Jainada II , 1187 H, allowing two days for the transmis- 
sion of the message, the battle was perhaps fought on the 
27th [15th September, 1773, Waqa MS , p 273] Khair-ud- 
dm says that this battle was fought after the capture of 
Meudangarhi which is quite correct, but both these incidents 
took place after and not before the siege of Delhi by Tukoji 
and Nawal Singh (i e , before March, 1773) He calls Chandu 
Gujar "Bahadur be-badal’’ [unequalled m bravery], and says 
that he wds killed within the ranks of the sepoys pierced by 
their bayonets [Ibratnama, MS , 214] Pers Cor MS says 
that his head was cut o£F by Taj Muhammad Kh^ Baloch 
Harcharan gives pretty accurate details of this battle , the 
date Jamada II, 1 187 H given by him li correct 

17 
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With an intrepidity which astonished even the 
veteran Mughal cavaliers, the vahant Gujar 
chief charged the enemy s artillery at full 
gallop animating his brave followers But the 
volleys of musketry and artillery fearfully shat 
tered the attacking column only a small body 
of troopers headed by their wounded leader 
succeeded m penetrating the lines of the sepc^ 
and fell there pierced by bayonets after perform 
ing prodigies of valour The battle raged 
furiously for two or three hours it was an awul 
struggle of native valour of man against saence 
end disaplme Undaunted by the fate of 
Chandu Gujar die son of Rao Duijan Singh 
Gujar (Gov e rnor of Atrauli) led his risaloh of 
five hundred horse to the attack and lost two> 
hundred men Two Jat leaders of cavalry ^ 
each at the head of three hundred men next 
delivered determined charges with equally 
disastrous results these bands also were slam 
to a man Dan Sahi the second m command 
on that day was sevCTcIy wounded and forced 
to take shelter m a small mud fort (where he 
died two days after) The remnants of the Jat 
army broke and fled across the Jamuna 
Besides heavy losses m the field the river 
exacted a furdier toll of two hundred lives 
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during the passage.*^ Greater disasters awaited 
the arms of Nawal Singh in other quarters. 

The Battle of Barsana . 

The Miifhal victory at Dankaur (1 5th 
September, 1773) removed the serious menace 
caused by the Jat offensive in that quarter. 
About a fortnight after it news arrived that the 
Jats were making attacks upon Garhi Harsaru 
from their stronghold at Farrukhnagar. Mirza 
Najaf IGian at once sent a strong force under 
the able command of his lieutenant Najaf Quli 
to relieve that place, and put an end to the 
dominion of the jats in that quarter. In order 
to fill this gap in the main army, opposed to 


* The fullest account of this battle is known from the 
extract of a paper of news dated 12th October, 1773 [Pers. 
Cor MS] 

The news of the Mughal victory reached Delhi on the 
29th of Jamada II , 1 187 H , allowing two days for the transmis- 
sion of the message, the battle was perhaps fought on the 
27th [15th September, 1773, Waqa MS, p 273] Khair-ud- 
dm says that this battle was fought after the capture of 
Maidangarhi which is quite correct, but both these inadents 
took place after and not before the siege of Delhi by Tuhoji 
and Nawal Singh (i e , before March, 1773) He calls Chandu 
Gujar "Bahadur be-hadal" [unequalled in bravery], and says 
that he wds killed within the ranks of the sepoys pierced by 
their bayonets [Ibratnama, MS , 214] Pers Cor MS saj^ 
that his head was cut off by Ta] Muhammad Kh£n Baloch 
Harcharan gives pretty accurate details of this battle , the 
date Jamada ll, 1187 H given by him i6 correct. 

17 
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NawaJ Singh, he recalJed hia troops from the 
E)oab Navp^ Smgh who was encamped at 
ratehpUT fBalochJ* 5 miles south of 

Ballamgarh became disheartened by the news 
of the disastrous defeat of his army m the 
Doab and throwing a strong gamson at Ballam 
garh retreated to Palwal and thence to Hodal, 
about 53 miles south of Delhi Minca Najaf 
Khan followed the track of the Jat army and 
came up with it at the village of BamcKan 3}^ 
miles north of Hodal (middle of Oiptober 1773) 
Hira Smgh and Ajit Singh f the dispossessed 
hetrs of Ballamgarh had come to o^ their 


* The Ms of Chahar Gotxar u well m e letter w r it te n 
to tlks Gorertiar of Bcngml I 17 Ml™ Ne;ef Khen [Pen. Cor ] 
mendooe Fetehpttr SikH u the piece of Newel Slnffh e 
(mcempment. One Sikri te men rimed u • etm^;* between 
Plrthele end BeUeroverb 0 milee ncetb of the fouzkor and 
) milee eoath of the lette^ on the Agre-Delhl rood [Prof 
J N Serkaj a India of Aarangxlh xcrU] No enrJi place la 
to Em foomd in tbs modeni A glaaee at the map woold 

how Fatahpor Baloch la the place meant. Thb la 

aitnmted at exactly the aama dlatasca from tboae placea. h 
In. 2S®-2y; lon^ 77^-2V Carionaly enough Harcbaiu 
crinfnate Falehpttr Stkd with the famoua residence of 

Akbar naar Agim. He mentkma the next atage of Najaf 
Khan a ball ea Dltolpur to bo eonalatent In bla error Dholpw 
may boworer Em a copjiMt a tmr fur Hodal which la the piece 
really meant. 

t A^ Singh waa the son of ftao Klahandaa and Hha Sngh 
ton of Biahandat, Ballamgarh w«a taken away from thah fathers 
by Nawal Siagh. Bellaingarb was taken after a long alsge in 
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^services to Mirza Najaf KKan. He appointed 
A] it ^ Singh, commandant and governor of 
Ballamgarh, and left him with a small detach- 
ment to besiege that fort. Hira Singh accom- 
panied the Mughal general to play the usual 
role of a traitor to his country and his people. 
Both armies encamped at a distance of four 
miles from each other; several days passed in 
skirmishes in which the Muslim troopers had 
generally the better. One day by sheer acci- 
dent tfie Jat camp was surprised. Jamadar Ali 
Quli Khan captured some men from the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp and 
learned from them that at that time Nawal 
Singh was eating his meal and that his soldiers 
were quite busy in cooking theirs. A party at 
once rode out from Najaf Khan’s 'camp. ‘A 
cloud of dust was seen approaching from the 
west. Some soldiers [in the Jat camp] cried 
out that the troops of Najaf Khan were coming. 
The Jats became peinic-struck and fled in all 
directions. Nawal Singh, quite at his wit’s end 
stood dumb for a while, and then mounting an 

the third week of April, 1774 [Safar, 1188 H, JVaqa p 277] 
Najaf Khcin grave the title of Rajah to both the cousms and 
Hira Singh was honoured with the additional distinction 
Salar Jang [Delhi Gaz p 213 ] 
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elephant fled towarda Kotman {Ibratnama^ 
MS p. 233). 

In the meanwhJe Najaf Quh was makuig- 
steady advance, keeping the hills of Mewat to 
his right and driving the Jato westward In his 
first encounter with the Jat army he captured 
four wheeled field-pieces [rahJ^alah] from 
them Next he reached Bawal* (?) and the- 
eneiny was reported at a distance of 7 i^os On 
the 1 9th October a letter of victory from Mirza 
Najaf Khan brought to the Emperor the happy 
news Nawal Singh has fled and taken shelter 
m his garhi [i e Kotman] Shankar s army- 
has been defeated [Nawal* Smgh s gcncial at 
Farrukhnagar] and all his eqiupages of arblleiy 
[dsbdb i topkhSnd] captured by the [impcnal] 
troops Najaf Quli has gone in pursuit of the 
enemy [Waqa p 270 ] Najof Quh cut ofT 
the retreat of this divimon of the Jat airny to 
Mewat and drove it northwards mto Farrukh- 
nagar» He laid siege to this place but was 
80 on after recalled to Sahar by his chief Nawah 


* Oor MS of tlia Waqi write* Palwat, wUeb b • place 
30 mile* doe *0011) of Delhi It 1*. abaonl to »qppo *e that 
N«4af- Qali *110014 ffo to Palwml on hi* to Fcmikhn*f«r 
(1) It h c^talply « e o p yb t *. efror fat •com other pl*» »«=>•. 
lioerest *j y ro* ch tp- cum o el r— ding. ki pvhapai Baxoti • pl*« 
10 B^e* aotith of Rowwl. 
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Masavi Khaft Baloch, the ex-lord of FarrukK- 
Jiagar, succeeded Kim in command there 

After the flight of Nawal Singh Mirza 
Najaf Khah summoned at night (17th Oct.) a 
council of war for discussing the future plan of 
campaign. AH his officers were unanimously 
of opinion that next morning they should start 
in pursuit of the fugitives and the camp should 
he removed from Bainchari to the deserted site 
of the Jat encampment. But Hira Singh Jat 
submitted to the Nawab that there was yet no 
certainty about the break-up of the army of 
Nawal Singh, who might prepare for battle with 
his rear resting upon the fort of Kotman ; — ^men 
who had been enjoying the bounty of the hous6 
of Bharatpur would not so lightly desert the 
Rajah but would surely sacrifice their lives for 
him on the day of battle. He further pointed 
out that it would be injudicious to risk an 
engagement at this stage with such men so 
strongly posted, because the bulk of the army 
of the Amir-ul-xunra was composed of raw 
levies of untried valour ‘‘It is advisable” he 
said “to push rapidly towards Deeg, giving up 
the project of pursuing the enemy. If Nawal 
Singh comes out of Kotman, knowing this in- 
tention of yours, you can offer him battle [with 
-advantage] ; if through God’s grace he remains 
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inactive m his own place, the capture of Deeg 
left without a master will be easily accom 
pliahed Mirza Najaf Khan approved of thi* 
proposal of Hira Smgh and at once issued orders 
for a march upon Deeg Leaving Kotman at 
a distance of 4 or 5 miles to the east the Mughal 
army moved along the old Delhi Agra 
road They plimdered Koshi * Chhata f and 
other parganas on their way and reached SAh^rJ 
(22nd October) to take the road to Deeg vi6 
Govardhan Nawal Singh guessing the design 
of Mirza Najaf Khiui against his capital left 
Kotman with his army and taking a shorter 
route via Nandgaon§ arrived at Barsana|| about 
the same tone The inarch of the Muslim 
army was thus arrested by the sudden appear 
enco of Nawal Smgh on thar right flank The- 
surprise of Deeg was no longer Jeesible because- 
the Jats yfcre at least one march nearer their 
objective Najaf Kh6n encamped at SAh£r 


* r mtfw * 0016 -—if AflCmu 

f 10 of ICoalil iumI about II zolW^ 

Dortb of SAlUr 

t 15 0 ^ 1 ** zu w of Matbora and 7 milea wc*t oT 

Baiaasa 

I Naiidgaoo 6 milea aoat{i*wea( of Koabl and 6 mllo* nortb- 
of Banana. 

[I Banana, 22 mllaa n, w of Matbnra and 12 mfloa do*- 
noitb of Dc«v 
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but after a day or two moved his tents to Shah- 
pur [?] half way between Sahar and Barsana, 
leaving his heavy baggage and the camp- 
followers behind. Skirmishes went on for 
more than a week. Owing to the exhaustion 
of supplies in the neighbourhood, hardship 
began to be felt by the troops of the Nawab, 
who was hard-pressed by his officers to attack 
the enemy. 

The key of the situation was in the hands 
of Nawal Singh. He was encamped with his 
rear protected by the fortified hill of Barsana ; 
he could safely refuse to fight as long as he 
wished, because the whole resources of the 
surrounding tract were at his disposal. He 
could kill his enemy by playing a waiting game 
as indeed the officers of Mirza Najaf Khan 
apprehended. But Fabian tactics were unsuited 
to his excitable temperament and weak nerve. 
On the mornmg of the 31st October [14th 
Shaban, 1187 H.] Mirza Najaf Khan led out 
his forces in the array of battle to try the temper 
of the enemy. Nawal Singh, who had a strange 
eagerness without ability for a fight, was easily 
provoked and a general action began after five" 
gharis of the day had passed. 

Nawal Singh divided his army in three 
divisions and stationed them at a little distance 
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from each other Somni with six battalions 
of musketeers drilled m European fashion and 
three battalions cnnymg flint puns with fuses 
and bayonets fixed at the muzzle, commanded 
by French officers was stationed on the right 
wmg Twelve thousand Naga BairdgU resem 
bhng leopards and bgera [m courage] with 
about ten thousand horse and foot imder the 
command of the Rajahs who had come to 
NawaJ Singh a assistance formed the left wing 
The artilleiy tied together with iron chains 
was placed m front trustworthy commanders 
^vere stationed m the rear as a reserve and 
Nawal Singh himself surrounded by a magni 
ficent retmue stcod in ffie centre ,On the other 
side Mullah f^ahim Dad Khan ivith his Ruhelas 
'was stationed agamst the Naga Bairagis Reza 
Beg Khan and Rahim Beg Khan with thar own 
cavalry and two battaLons of His Majesty s 
infantry were placed c^posite Somru s divisicm 
and Najaf Quh Khan and Afrasiyab Khan 
stood m the centre facing the enemy a artillciy 
and Nawal Sm^ Mum Najaf Khan mounted 
on a fleet horse spurred to and fro encouraging 
his duels while Masum Ah Khan was made 
to take his seat upon the elephant of the Ainir- 
ul unara a dangerous distmchon for which 
the poor man paicl with his life A furious 
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:cind stubborn £ght began. Nawal Singh’s left 
was broken by the determined charge of the , 
Rnhelas, animated by the example of their 
brave leader Rahim Dad ; while Somru checked 
-and afterwards put to flight the left* wing of 
Najaf Khan. The Jats made a gallant dash at 
the Amir-ul-umra’s elephant, and capturing 
it despatched Masum Ali with many blows of 
dagger, taking him to be Mirza Najaf Khan 
himself. The day seemed to be almost lost 
when Mirza Najaf Khan made his way to the 
centre and ordered Najaf Quli and Afrasiyab 
to charge the enemy’s artillery with drawn 
sabres Nawal Singh’s centre gave way under 
the tremendous shock of Najaf Quii’s charge : 
Nawal Singh himself fled on an elephant. The 
Muslim army fell upon the baggage in the rear 
and dispersed in search of booty. But Somru, 
entrenching his position, placed the cannon in 
front and kept together his sepoy battalions, 
quite ready to receive the enemy Jud Raj, 
diwa n of Nawal Smg h, with 50 0 f resh horse- 
men was seen preparing fo r fight behin d 
Somru ‘s sep^^ Mirza Najaf Khan thundered 
and^ stormed in vain to bring together his 
'Scattered troops mad after looting. At last in 
frantic rage he flung himself upon Jud Raj’s 
borse, followed only by forty troopers, and 


I 
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after an obstinate contest broke their ranks and 
put them to Hight Somru considenog it 
fruitless to continue the fight ordered a retreat 
and marched away m good order But one 
Frenchman a lieutenant of Somru, refused to 
turn back and urged hia men to fight They 
fired volleys ^vith such rapidity and preasion. 
as to deprive the Musalmans of therr senses^ 
Nojaf Khan himself charged them several tunes 
but their ranks stood firm and unshaken At 
last matchlockmen and gun^ were sent for by“ 
the Khan to fire upon them By the grace oF 
God the very first shell struck the enemy s 
powder<hest{ the second guided as if by die 
hand of destiny hit the Frenchman on the head 
and the third fell in the very midst of then- 
ranks carrying to them the message that it was 
hi^ time to depart The sepoys slowly 
marched off dragging their guns behind them- 
With their departure life seemed to come back 
to Najaf Khan and smiles of jay appeared on 
his face for the first time on that fateful day*" 

* Both the Alem Smnt fMS. p 271] and * 

pj pfT of now* In Pw. Cor MS^ datrd Noremher I7tfu t77? 
giro the — date 14th ShCbAn 1187 H. The 
MW* g i rea th foDotHng drtalk which -differ to a cartato 
from tboae of tha Ihrcbtimd “Najaf Qoll and Taj 
Mohammad on the right* Nijai Beg Khan and Fath All Khan 
Durrani oo the left* the English battalion and the artlOarj 
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Nawal Singh had fled from Barsana 
towards Deeg. Abdul Ahad Khan and the 
Emperor heard the news of the great victory at 
Barsana with misgiving and apprehension. 
They sent letters to Nawal Singh encouraging^ 
him to fight the Amir-ul-umra. Some of 
these letters were captured by Najaf Khan’s 
soldiers. Najaf Khan gave several days* rest 
to his army at Barsana. He sent Rahim Dad 
to besiege the fort of Kotman,* held by Sitaram, 


were on the front at about one o’clock in the afternoon 

an attack was made upon Nawal Singh’s army with artillery^ 
which kept up a continuous fire till five o’clock Nawal Smgh 
fled , Somru a nd Bala nand and few others con ti nued Jthc— fray . 
A hot battle followed and in the end Balan and . and 

t- ti|ii ^ 

sev/ral others were mortally wounded About 200 of the 
ene ny [Jats] were killed Somru lost most of his men^ 
about 2,000 MughiJs were killed and 300 wounded ” 

* Kotmem (m the Mathura district) is also known as 
Kotban It lies on the Delhi-Agra Tnmk Road a futlong or 
two beyond the boundary line of the Gurgaon district I have 
visited this ruined fort in course of my historical tour Only 
the mahal (harem), and Kachh&n (Court-room) which is now 
the Choupad or village Common-hall, stand intact These he 
withm the brick-built inner fort of which only the big gate^, 
about 50 yards away from the KSchh^ri still remains There 
IS also a large pucca tank outside the gate The descendimts 
of Sitmam sbll live there as humble peasants I met some 
of them, I was told that the fort had an outer wall of mud 
18 cubits high and 16 cubits broad, with a ditch around One 
Ginbar Prasad, a tall, fair and blue-eyed peasant nearing 50 j 
told me the story he had heard from his grandfather, how the. 
Jats were surprised by the troops of Najaf Khan when they 
were preparing roit, how they came to Kotman and next went 
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the father in law of Nawal Smgh After 
defending his fort for several days [18 days as 
Jocal tradition says] Sitaraxn one night escaped 
with the garrison About this time news spread 
that the Nawab Waar-ul mulb [Shuja-ud 
-daulah] was coming to the assistance of Nawal 
Smgh in fact he had sent m advance a detach 
ment for taking charge of the fort of Agra from 
the Jat gamson Na;af Khan heanng this gave 
up his plan of subdomg the Jat country .around 
Deeg, and practically running a race for Agra 
reached there just m tone to prevent die junction 
of the Jats with the troops of the Wazir ul mulk 
From the time of Abul Mansur Khan 
Safdar Jang the Oudh Nawabs had l)een the 
alhes of the Jats Shi^a ud'daulah had ^ no 
mind to see Nawal Smgh crushed and besides 
the ambition and abihty of Mirta Najaf Khan 
had made him uneasy He reached only as far 
as Etawah when the news of the victory at 
Baraana and arrival of Najaf Khan at Agra was 
heard Fmdmg his own design upon Agra 
anticipated he at once changed femt and with 
consummate dupLaty, sent a letter of congra 
hilation to Najaf Khan assurmg hnn that he 

to where they foaghi • betde far 18 d*y»J fa* 

ft tnimon eimriJy with writt*n hhlary 

nym Kotmen ww defendftd for jilttotften dayi hy the J*t». 
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Lad come to these parts only to assist the Amir- 
ul-umra ! At the same time Major Polier — 
the commandant of the detachment sent ahead 
— ^was thus secretly instructed: “If the 

qiladar of Akbarabad consents to give up the 
fort according to previous agreement and under- 
standing, then, throwing off the mask at once, 
you should try to get into the fort by every 
possible means. If you fail you are to act 
under the command of Najaf Khan and obey 
him as your superior/’ The citadel of Agra 
was besieged by Naj’af Khan aided by Maj’or 
Polier. The qiladar tned without success 
many tricks to bring in secretly the troops of 
Shuja-ud-daulah. After defending it bravely 
for some tune he gave up the fort on the promise 
of the Scifety of life and property of the garrison. 
He came out and encamped at Naharganj’ ; but 
apprehending treachery from the Muslims fled 
towards Bhadawar, leaving his baggage and 
treasure behmd. Najaf Khan appointed Daud 
Beg Khan Karchi to the command of the Agra 
fort.* 


• Najaf Khan entered the city of Agra on the 26th 
Ramzan, 1187 H (Dec 11, 1773) The fort fell in the month 
of Ziqada between 7tk and 29th of that month t e , about the 
beginning of February, 1774 [Harchatan, Waqa p 273] He 
cros^edi the Jamuna on the 15th of 21ihijja, 1 187 H. (Feb. 27, 
1774) to meet the Nawab Wazir-ul-mulh [IVaqa p 284] He 
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With the capture of Agra from the Jats 
the first campaign of Najaf Khan ended 
Soon afterwards, he went to Etawah to pay a 
visit to the Waar ul muUc His attention was 
engrossed for a few months by Ruhela affairs 
and the Court mtngues of Ahdul Ahad Khan 


w«* ^ T m TmtoaUfl preteaU uid nalb-wazlr oa beltalf 

of Sha^A-od-daolali on tlto 22tt^ 2hij}a ({bid, p 283). Kbair 
Ttd-d[n wro n g l y calla tbs Jst a*nmfcnri«nt of Agr« Dsn Ss bt . 
■wbo hmd sbont sbr moolftf bsfoto. Tbe Oew* of ttb 
dsotb twn days oftej tbs boltlo of Ds n^t g rsocbod DsfbJ oa 

tbs 2iid Rsjsb 1187 R (19ib SepWx* 1773). Tbs Je 

defender of tbs A^im fort was Birt Pan Sabi bnt hi* hrethtr 
«a w« laarn frocn tbs fFoifa (p. 273). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DECLINE OF THE HOUSE OF BHARATPUR 


Nawal Singh provokes fresh hostilities with 
Mirza Najaf Khan. 

May 1774 was the most imfortunate 
month in a year of Nawal Smgh^s misfortunes. 
Every week brought the news of some great 
disaster to him ; Ballamgairh surrendered to Hira 
Singh Jat; Farrukhnagcir opened her gates to 
Musavi Khan, and General Somru, hitherto the 
greatest terror to the enemies of the Jats, 
deserted to the imperial Court. All these 
heavy strokes of an adverse fate came down 
upon him m swift succession within the first 
twenty days of this month. ^ Rajah Nawal 
Singh bore these losses with equanimity. 
Though he was destitute of the cool courage 
•and strong Inerve of a Jat, he had that optimism 
and that persevercince verging on obstinacy 
which characterise his tribe. 


* According to the Waqa (MS p 277) Ballamgarh and 
Feirrukhnag^ar were surrendered by the Jats between the dates 
19th Safar and 8th Rabi I, 1188 H Somru had an interview 
wth the Emperor on the 9th Rabi I (20th May, 1774), received 
llhildt and was appomted faujdar of Panipat and other 
parganas (ibid, p 278) 
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Mirza Najaf Khan was well satisfied with 
the results of his late campaign against the Jat8». 
He had no mind to nsk his fiune and fortune 
besieging thar impregnable forts which 
had baffled the energy skill and resources of 
many a great conqueror He considered the 
task of the subjugabon of the Jats as well nigh 
finished and now turned his attenbon to the 
other rebels against the impenal authority He 
started from Delhi to co-operate with the Nawab 
of Oudh m his contemplated campaign against 
the Ruhelas But the battle of Mmm Katra 
(April 1 7 1 774) had been won by Shuja ud 
daulah before he could amve on the scene He 
procee d ed to BisauL where a general treaty* 
for the parbbon of the temtones of the Afghans 
and of the Mion Doab was concluded with the 
lYozir He returned to the capital by the end 
of June with the detenmnabon of taking the 
field against Zabita Khan to enforce the condi 
bona of this treaty and punish hnn for hia late 

* Two cotulltloiia of tHi* treaty war* (f) tb* poMwdcmt 
of Zabtta Kban. (o tbe wwt of 

tbe JamoM, neb •» Panlpat. Scmep^l, Mabam Gohana, 
Haul, Hlaar etc. tbocH paea aoder tbo antbority of Na}af 
Kban on o£. lio- Emperor (2) Sboald Zabita Kban 

TibTTitt to HW Majoety tbe E mp eror ajid aweer friawHinaaa 
to tbe Arnfr y^il-mua and promlae not to drrfata by a baba 
breadth from bb afftborityw tbe eb a kl a of Sabaranpnr wu- to- 
be laft to tbe Rnbda cbJaf \Ihnbxmai M3, pp 260J6I I 
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acts of rebellion. But the strange perversity of 
Nawal Singh drove him to fresh acts of 
hostility with the Mirza who was compelled to 
march mto the Jat country soon afterwards. 
The Jat chief imprudently sought a war with a 
stronger enemy at the moment of his own 
absolute political isolation. The Sikhs were 
unwilling to hazard much for a lost cause and 
Shuja-ud-daulah, who had proved a dubious 
ally, was now am active enemy and in league 
with Mirza Najaif Khan The Marathas who 
would, m their own mterests, have given him 
help against the Mughal general, were still 
preoccupied with their mternal dissensions 
ansmg out of the murder of the Peshwa Narayan 
Rao. Nawal Singh acted like a gambler 
growTi desperate by repeated failures and yet 
bent upon persisting in a losing game, allured 
by the hope of gaining all in the last throw. 

During the absence of Mirza Najaf Khan, 
Rajah Nawal Singh made an attempt to recover 
his lost ground. He issued out of Deeg with 
his army and begcin ito expel the amils of Mirza 
Najaf Khan from the country. Not content 
with this, he threatened to march upon Delhi. 
Mirza Najaf Khan decided to /postpone the in- 
tended campaign against Zabita 'Khan till he 
had crushed the Jat Power once for all. While 

18 
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the monsoon whs still raging in its full fury he 
started on his second cami>aign against Nawal 
Smgh The Jat army retreated before the 
advance of the Mughala and humedly sought 
the shelter of the fort of Sanlcar* [Sunuhhar?] 
when the Muza arrived at Barsana m pursuit 
of them The Khan had no other alternative 
than to besiege the enemy there as any advance 
upon Deeg leavmg the field army of the Jata 
unbeaten in his rear was extremely dangerous 
The heart of the Jat country now presented a 
formidable cham of strong forts Sunukhar 
Kama (the neutral temtory belonging to Jaipur) 
Deeg Kuhrmr, and Kiaiatpur 

The task of dislodging Nawal Smgh from 
his fortified retreat protected m the rear and 
flnnk by the neutral t e m tory of Jaipur proved 
a task of exceptional difficulty to the Muslim 


* Tt« Buoe of tbe pbice w wrUteai In a MS of tbe 
Ihratnema wamnti tba raaHfng of Sanlar Sfaigai or Smilcar 
Tliere b ooe (Ut. 27®.2Vj long TT^Jjy) in tli* Gurgaon 

district and aboot 20 mll«s noiUi of Kaman [Kama) Tba 
antbority ns tl^t tbe b eateged Jat mxmy at tbb place 
so easily dnw tbair soppUas from Kama that wbboot 
first redodng Kama, operatians against tba farmer place prored 
fntlle. So tbis cannot be Sfiigar at socb a great H ls tanre from 
Kmul Snnakbar (lat. 27® bog 77® ISO aboot 6 miles 
north of Kama |2 mllas wes t of Barsana and s farst s d tn 
a marshy tract anrwsis the deaeriptloo best. Abonl half a tnfle 
aonlh of Sunottar there Is a rained fort called Sabalgaih. 
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army. No longer proud of his mercenaries, the 
Tegent became more considerate to the Jats. 
They, too, thus cornered by the enemy and 
'Compelled to fight for their very existence, 
began to show their wonted courage and stub- 
iDomness. They sallied out daily aind fought 
^skirmishes with the Muslim troopers, who could 
Jio longer cleiim success m every encounter. The 
siege dragged on for mciny days without making 
the least impression upon the besieged, who 
were fed by supplies sent secretly from the fort 
-of Kcima. The Rajput prmces became equally 
alarmed at the revival of the imperial authority 
and did not fail to realise that as soon as the 
Jat resistcince would fall to the ground the * 
victorious Mughal would again carry war into 
the hecirt of Rajputeina and demand tribute 
from them. The old animosity between the 
Bharatpur Raj cind Jaipur had been buried in 
oblivion with the bones of the haughty Jawahir 
and the sensitive Madho Singh- The regency 
which controlled the aflFairs of the Jaipur State 
during the minority of Maharajah Prithvi 
Singh II. decided to help the Jats m their struggle 
with Najaf Khan The amil of Kama under 
instructions from his Government continued to 
supply secretly provisions to the army of NaWcJ 
Singh. Mirza Najaf Khan could neither storm 
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the enemy e position defended by numerous 
gims, nor could he by any means mduce his 
adversary to leave the shelter of the fort and 
give a pitched battle for the deosion of the long' 
drawn out issue The siege continued for four 
months when Mirza Najaf Khan was called 
away to the capital by some mtngues of Abdul 
Ahad Khan He left Najaf Quh m supreme 
command of the army and alter his return to 
Delhi sent the notorious Somru* to reinforce 
the besieging army at Sunukhar 

Somru who was well acquainted with the 
situation of the place represented to Najaf Quh 
Khan that as long as gram and fodder would 
ccmtmue to reach die Jat army frcan Kama it 
was nnpiossible to bring the siege of Sunukhar 
to a successful close Najaf Quli wrote to the 
amil of Kama not to give any assistance to the 
Jats This remonstrance havmg proved meffec- 
tual that impetuous soldier deaded upon attack- 

* A cco r di ag to Khfilr Somni d o erte d to tlie cwnp 

ol N«j«/ Khu dorlttff tbo tiege of at tha and of 

ih* rainjf M^aon of 1774 Ho gires a cfranutfc toncfi to tfie 
whole o ff**’ ’ at the aMlCce of acraia^ We ]wt« the tm> 
BMallihl tatdmocy of the iVoqe that oo the 20th of Mb/ 
1774 [eee an/e] was g lm t i leare to depart for hli Sef 

Paoipet. It to mofo Uk^ that Mirra Najaf Khan recaUod him 
frocn -Panlpal and Bent him a^aloBt tie JbH to aid NBjaf Qnll 
with hto fartimato knowlod^ of tha Jat country and their 
V^akneaM* 
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ing Kama without reflecting upon the political 
coiisequence of his action. He sent a portion 
of his army to besiege that fort. Nawal Singh 
having left a strong garrison at Sunukhar with- 
<irew with his army to Deeg. The Kachhwas 
now openly joined hands with the Jats to resist 
the imperialists Najaf Quli’s guns made very 
httle impression upon the walls of the fort of 
Kama, which are Scdd to have been so broad 
that two carts could drive side by side on their 
top without the least danger. He held out the 
promise of giving that fort to the brave Ruhela 
chief Mullah Rahimdad if he would succeed 
m capturmg the place by a coup. One day 
Rahimdad at the head of his dare-devils 
stormed it by^a rush, unmindful of the tremend- 
ous cost m the lives of his followers. But Najaf 
Quli broke his word cind appointed Somru to 
the charge of Kama Mullah Rahimdad, 
vowing' eternal enmity to both, marched away 
with his 12,000 Ruhelas, horse and foot, to seek 
service with Nawal Singh [Ibratnama, MS. 

p 266 ] 

Nawal Smgh gave a warm welcome to the 
Ruhela chief and his brave followers. He 
assigned suitable pay for every man and gave 
them large jagirs, — m short he showed them 
every consideration except trusting them within 
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the gates of any of his forts Prospects became: 
more promising for the Jat at the beguming of 
» the year 1775 Mirza Najaf Khan had not 
only to fight with the sword the eneimes of the 
empire abroad but he had also to hold his own' 
a^ the Court with the subtler weapons of diplo- 
macy against the Emperor and His Majesty s; 
well wishers like Abdul Ahad Khan Scarcely 
had the Mirza succeeded m disentangling him- 
self from the meshes of the Court mlngue when 
he fell dangerously ill The news spread abroad 
that he \vas dead and due encouraged the Jaipur 
darbetr to make a vigorous effort for the recovery 
of the pargana Kama Mirza Najaf Khan re- 
covered from Kia illness and on the 4th Apnl^ 
t 1 775 [Safar 2 1 189 H ] he took leave of thfr 
Ejnperor to march against the Jats and Rajpulr 
{Waqa 287) When the news of the coming 
of the Mrrza became known Rajah Nawal Singh 
left Deeg with his army and came to Sunnkhar 
which was still holdmg out The forces of 
jfupur also joined him end the allied army en- 
camped under the shelter of the fort and 
strongly entrenched dieir position Mullah 
Rahimdad now in the Jat service was posted^ 
with his Ruhelas outside the fortifications of 
Simukhar Several petty actions took place- 
m which the Afghans fought against thar late- 
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comrades with all the vehemence of injured 
pride. Mirza Najaf Khan tried without success 
to win them back to his side, promising Kama 
and in addition several other parganas to Rahim- 
dad as jagir. But Nawal Singh and his shrewd 
counsellors could not repose in peace on account 
of their Pathan ally whom they suspected to be 
in collusion with the imperialists. They feared 
that Rahimdad was waiting for an opportunity 
to fall upon them at some unguarded moment. 
They now hit upon a clever device to avoid a 
breach with the Ruhela chief and yet reheve 
themselves of his distrusted presence in their 
camp. Rahimdad was asked to start on a 
plundermg expedition agamst Hmduan and 
Biana ; all property acquired there as booty was 
promised to him as a free gift, and the districts 
conquered as jagirs to his troops. Rahim, 
without suspectmg the motive of the Jat, readily 
agreed to this and at once began his marcK 
against those places [Ibratnama, MS. p. 267.] 
IVL^Madec, who__held Hmduan and B iana 
as jagil^Tfom the Emperor, became extremely 
agitated at the news of Rahimdad’s departure 
in that direction. He left, without Najaf Khan’s 
approval, his post at Barsana and reached the 
neighbourhood of Fatepur Sikri by rapid 
marches. At a httle distance from this place 
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hia troops while in the act of forthng a small 
stream were surprised by Rahimdad and 
Amboji Maratha The sepoys of M Madec 
formed their ranks with great rapidity but they 
rnissed the first volley o^vlng to their cartridges 
being spoiled by water Before they could re 
load the Ruhelas fell upon them with dra^vn 
Sabres and put some to death and others to 
flight The rout was complete M Madec did 
not pause to breathe t21 he reached the fort of 
Agra Rahimdad created such ein uproar m 
that quarter that Najaf Khan was compelled to 
tend against him a large detachment of trcx^ 
under Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani who 
was appomted governor of Agra 

Nawal Singh and hu Rajput allies deaded 
to attack the army of Mirza Najaf Khan consi 
derably \veakened by the absence of two re- 
nowned chiefs like M Madec Bind the Hamadani 
with their divisions They came out of their 
entrenched position and offered battle to the 
Muslim army on the )8th of May )775 (17th 
Rabi 1 1189 H Waqa, MS p 287) The 

superior generalahtp of the Mirza more than 
^ made up for the defiacncy of the imperialists 
m number The Jals and Rajputs sustained a 
defeat and fled to Deeg 
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Death of Rajah Navoal Singh 

Rajah Nawal Singh paid dearly for his folly 
in rekindling the fleimes of war which did not 
subside even after consuming him to death. 
In spite of many disasters and defeats the Jat 
chief was as obdurate as ever. The victorious 
MughcJ army was thundering before the gates 
of Deeg, demanding his submission or a fight 
to the end. But Nawal Singh coolly refused 
Toth. Fond hope whispered in his ear that he 
need not yet despair of success. Abdul Ahad 
Khan tned what diplomacy and intrigue could 
to baffle or divert the arms of Mirza Najaf Khan. 
He was instigating the Marathas* to crush 
timely the formidable power of the Mirza — the 
more dangerous to their national safety on 
account of his alliance with the English who 
supported the pretensions of Raghoba. In the 
Deccan the battle of Arras had been fought 
(18th May, 1775), the issue of which was not 
very encouraging to the patrons of the usurper 
Nawal Singh was heartened by the prospect of 
a Maratha invasion of Hindustan after the rainy 
season which would surely compel the Mirza 
to retire from the Jat country More hopeful 


* See Mirza Najaf Khan’s letter to the Governor of Bengal, 
entered under the date 24th January, 1775 (Pers Cor MS ) 
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\vns the news of an alliance of Zabita Khan. 
%vith the Sikhs and thcar joint attack upon the 
imperial temlones The son of Najfl>ud-daulali 
looked upon the office of Amir ul umra and all 
the temtonea around Delhi as a part of his. 
hentage from which Mirza Najaf Khan and the 
Marathas had ousted him under the pretence of 
rcslonng the authonty of the Emperor He- 
aspired to play the dictator at the imperial Court^ 
like hia hither the Ruhela confederacy havmg, 
disappeared he rehed on the Sikhs who were 
to be pitted against the Marathas The SOcha 
plundered and burnt Paharganj (the western 
suburb of Delhi between Qadam Shanf and 
Raiama) and the Ruhela chief himself was- 
ravagmg the Doab The situation was menacmg 
enough to create grave anxiety m the mmd of 
the .Elraperor who ^vrole to Nawab Asaf ud 
daulah* for help against the rebels Mirza. 
NajEif Khan refused to move leavmg a half- 
conquered enemy to msult his rear and resolved 
not to turn his back upon Deeg without capi- 
tvrmg it God spared the ]at chief the morti- 
ficahon of wrtnessmg ffic mevitable doom of hir 
coimtry and people Rajah Nawal Sm gh who 

• 3eo ihiJ letta of to the Gortcnor 

3]«t Maj 1773 
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seemed to have vowed not to die on the battle- 
field, was happy enough to breathe his last on a 
sick-bed, two gharis after sunse t_on-ThuTsdav. 
1 0th A ugust,* 1773. He was sickly in consti- 
' tution, cowardly in action and rash in specula- 
tion. He was obstinate on the wrong side of 
it and brave in everything except what con- 
cerned his personal safety. As a soldier and 
patriot he was of the type of Demosthenes who 
could deliver Philippics at the forum of Athens, 
•without courage to bear the sight of Philip’s 
phalanx on the field of Charonea. Though he 
had disappointed his officers and troops at criti- 
cal moments by his nervous timidity, they never 
ceased to believe that he would behave better 
next time. “He did not possess much adminis- 
trative ability and generalship. ’’f Nevertheless, 
he was loved by his people for his amiable 
•sdrtues and generosity, and his death was 
sincerely mourned by all of them. 

Rahimdad* s treachery and his expulsion from 
Deeg by Ranjit Singh Jot. 

Mullah Rahimdad, after his successful raid 
in the Biana and Agra districts, had returned to 

* I2th Jamada II, 1189 AH, Waqa MS p 289 
t Ghulam All’s Shah Alam Nama MS p 4 
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Deeg at the beginning of the ramy season, and 
pitched his camp under the shelter of the fort- 
guns along with other commanders of the Jat 
army He proved faidiful to his paymasters 
while nothing very covetable tempted his 
fidelity On the very night of Nawal Smgh a 
death the Ruhela determined to try his luck by 
a bold piece of treachery Havmg come to 
learn that the men inside the city had given 
themselves up to mourning and were neglecting 
the defence of the place Rahimdad Khan consi 
dered this to be the most opportune moment 
and got four or five thousand of his Ruhela 
soldier# ready for action At first he himself 
with a few chosen companions went to the gate 
of the aty which lay opposite to his camp and 
secured entrance under the pretence of taking 
a mere stroll He seized that gate rmd with 
the assistance of his veteran soldiers made him 
self master of the whole aty He posted 
"'Ruhelas at every gale to keep watch over it 
and gomg to the door of jawahir Singh s 
[palace] got hold of the person of h is infant son 
^ Khm 5u nfl h by de luding the ladies of his harem 
with smooth words of deception He seated 
Khen Singh on the masnadf^ and got himself 
appomt^^ hia Deputy [[hratnanw MS 
j) 270 J He established his authon^ over 
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every department of tke State after expelling 
from Deeg those officers of Nawal Singh who 
showed hostility to him. Rahimdad took into 
his pay and confidence a considerable number 
of Jat soldiers and made preparations to give 
battle to the Amir-ul-umra. His attitude was 
a strange one; he determined to hold Deeg in 
independent authonty against the Emperor as 
well as the sons of Rajah Suraj Mai. A counter- 
revolution was being planned agamst him in the 
fort of Kuhmir, where Ranjit Singh secretly 
assembled all the loyal chiefs of his tribe and 
mtrigued with those m the city of Deeg for the 
expulsion of the usurping mercenary leader. 
One mght he started for Deeg with a select body 
of troops He himself entered the fort with a 
few companions and directed Awlia [Inglia ?] 
Maratha, who had 2,000 horse with him, to 
attack the encampment of the Ruhelas outside 
the walls of Deeg. They executed their task 
with skill and bravery, and falling unawares 
upon the Ruhela camp threw it into utter confu- 
sion Rahimdad on hearmg this news hurriedly 
went out to the rescue of his camp without 
suspecting the trap laid for him by his clever 
enemy. In his absence the whole city of Deeg 
rose against his followers. Reassured by the 
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preaence of the pnnce even those Jats whom 
Rohimdad had taken into hia service jomed their 
brethren m deatr03ang the faithless Ruhelas 
Fighting men who had hitherto remained in 
concealment among the townsfolk issued out 
simultaneously from every street and lane and 
^vithm a short tnne cleared the aty of the 
Afghans killing many and capturmg a consi- 
derable number of them Rahimdad • seemg 
that fortune would no longer belnend him m 
that country marched away towards Delhu 
Ranjit Smgh was install ed at Dceg as Rajah m 
the place of Kis infant nephew Khen Smg h 
whose claim was set aside in view of the great 
danger to the Jat nation 


* Kbatr-od-dhi tbat RhliizB<l«d aftor Ills eapnlslaD £rcm 
Dees ajfaln rejected tte offer of Mim Najaf KbCn to re-eotar 
his wis f lce , that be attached hhnaelf to Ahdnl Ahad Khio 
aod that be attached R— Khan« the Uentenant of Nsjaf 
Kh^ in charife of Hisar ai»d Kami [fhntnAni, pp 286-289} 
But one mrrtllated sentence eeeme to throw doobt on the abora 
statements of Khair-od'din Under the Mth Zfqads 1199 
ATi. (3rd Jannaiy 177(9 hare the following frmgtnAt 
Khahar resfitd kfl AfoTZah Rahimdad tQiin HAHtAK-I-MlKZi 
Kil4F KfUN i.m news reached that Mnllah Rahimdad 

Khin in the company of Mirra Najaf Khin. This P*hsps 
warrants os in Infening that Rabhadad was icd/i the Mhza — 
and certainly as a friend on that data l.m 3rd Jannaiy 1776- 
So ho moat hare been expelled from Doeg at sotne data ptkr 
to It. 
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The Siege of Deeg (May, 1775 — April, 1776). 

Deeg, the deserted capital of the Sinsinwar 
Jats, is now a sleepy provincial town of sombre 
look, situated 44 miles w. n. w. of Agra and 
22 miles north of Bharatpur. Though humi- 
liated by the neglect of more than a century, 
and overpowered by enemies, she still keeps 
erect her Lakwa Burj lifting its head high into 
the sky like the haughty crest of Jawahir. The 
town and its neighbourhood have lost their awe- 
aspiring martial look under British peace. It is 
situated in a level plain, having nothmg notice- 
able except its beautiful sheets of water which 
add to the charm as well as strength of the place 
makmg it almost inaccessible to the enemy, 
especially in the rainy season. Whatever human 
efforts could do to remedy the defects of nature 
were not spared by the Jat for strengthening this 
place. The huge mud-wall with bastions 
encircling the town was so prodigious in height 
^nd breadth that it appeared at the first sight 
"“like a long rcinge of hillocks utilised for the 
purpose of enclosing the city” [Le Nabob Rene 
Madec, sec. 48] . A broad and deep ditch runs 
■all around the city except near the Shah Burj 
•which commanded the main entrance. This 
Shah Burj was almost a fortress by itself with 
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an area of fifty yards sqiuu'e on the mside for 
the \ise of the gamson and presenting four com- 
manding bastions faang the four cardinal 
pomts About a mile from this place and 
nearly m the centre of the town stands the 
citadel •which is strpngly built The ramparts- 
are high and thick furnished with bastions and 
surrounded by a deep ditch faced with 
masonry • TTie approaches to the outer fort 
were rendered extremely difficult by a number 
of fortified outworks and small garhis strewn all 
over the surroundmg plain Among these the 
largest and strongest ^vas Gopalgarh a small 
mud fort which stood at a short distance oppo- 
site the Shah Bui) Though the countrymanf 
of Vauban could perhaps -with justice ndicule- 
the engineering skill of the Jat Deeg and 
Bharatpur were then admittedly the strongest 
and most carefully fortified cities in India 

Within these formidable fortificabons wm 
a flounshmg aty the wealth and magnificence 
of -which mocked the decaying grandeur of the 


* ttfemolr of fVar in India \rj Major WilUam Tbom* 
P 4H 

f M. Mftdoe apoakins abont tb« fottiSettioom of fibaralptir 
ramarka : ‘‘Tteao p«opl« are ao aimple tbal tliej well 
tbat tbey bare foond oot the tro* maimar of fortlljingl 
[L* Nahah Ranm Uadac, me. 47] 
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proud capitals of the Great Mughal, Delhi and 
Agra. The honour and wealth of the Hindus 
were considered nowhere more safe than at 
Deeg. Merchant princes and “nobles of the 
robe” of the Mughal GDurt built there large and 
handsome mansions for the better security of 
their treasure and fcimiUes. Traders of all com- 
munities flocked there and turned Deeg into one 
of the main arteries of commerce by establishing 
their depots of merchandise within its wall. 
The beautiful was not altogether neglected by 
the Jat in his pursuit of the useful. The archi- 
tect whose skill was no longer in demand at the 
impoverished Court of Delhi sought the patron- 
age of the wealthy Jat and transformed a robber- 
chief’s retreat into a city of palaces worthy of 
the capital of a powerful nation. Thakur Badan 
Singh lavishly spent his great wealth in decorat- 
ing Deeg with a splendid suite of palaces now 
known as the Purana Mahal. Rajah Suraj Mai, 
though unjust to himself like some pious and 
charitable Seths, did not grudge any expendi- 
ture towards the building of several noble 
edifices, such as Suiaj Bhavan, Kishan Bhavan, 
and Gopal Bhavan, bearing the impress of a 
new style of architecture which experts are dis- ^ 
posed to call the Jat style, characterised by a 
graceful combination of Jat solidarity with 
19 
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Mughal elegance Maharajah Jawahnr Singh, 
envious of the immitahle grace and symmetry of 
the Kachhwah capital sought to turn his own 
mto a ventahle paradise of Kia dreams Large 
reservoirs of ivater for boetmg and beautiful 
gardens mtersected by canals fed by artificial 
fountains immeasurably heightened the charm of 
the royal palaces Such was the noble aty of 
Deeg great m beauty and strength which was 
now coveted by die conqueror of the Jats to 
crown his victory 

Mirza Najaf Khan had withdrawn his mam 
army to Farah (on the bank of the Jaimma half- 
way between Mathura and Agra) from the 
neighbourhood of Deeg during the ramy season 
leaving only a small detachment to watch the 
enemy At the end of die rams he started to 
resume the siege and pitched his camp at a dis 
tance of one kos and a half from the Kama gate 
Ho passed some days m reconnoitring the 
defences of the fort his heart misgave him at 
die closer view of its strength So numerous 
were the guns and mahdilockmen manning its 
walls that Deeg appeared to hnn a living 
volcano every mch of which seemed to emit 
fire and send forth an mexhaustihle flood of 
molten lead The fortificatioDS were so exten- 
sive that his whole army was considered hardly 
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sufficient to blockade effectively even one 
side of it. At last his soldier’s eye descried 
the Achilles’s heel in this apparently invulner- 
able monster of war. He assigned the task of 
•erecting batteries against the Shah Burj (where 
the ditch terminated) to hcjf his men, and 
himself with the other hejf besieged Gopalgarh* 
to cover their operations [Ibratr^ama, MS. 
p. 274]. The soldiers in their batteries dug 
trenches to protect themselves from the galling 
fire of artillery and musketry from the walls of 
Deeg. Several thousand Naga foot-soldiers 
tvere encamped in the, intervening ground bet- 
ween Deeg and Gppalgarh. As they knew no 
fear or anxiety, their leaders would very often 
'vyith a few of such followers boldly attack the 
Musalmans in the battery and drive off from the 
way the bullocks bringing grain to the army of 
the Mirza. This caused scarcity of foodstuffs 
in his camp and alarmed his troops. Shortly 
sfter Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani and 
Najaf Quli who had been sent to reduce the 
surrounding country to order and obedience, 

* It IS interesting to observe that in 1804 Lord Lake also 
-did exactly the same at the siege of Deeg "On the right of 
our battery [against Shah Burj] "was Gopalgarh an old mud- 
fort crowded with matchlockmen who by their constant 
£nng annoyed workmg parties very much and did us con- 
siderable damage ” [Memoir of the War in India — ^Thom, 
p 408] 
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returned to the camp with large convoys of gram 
and materials of war The arrival of their 
victonous troops revived the courage of the 
besiegmg army Mirza Najaf Khan having 
been thus reinforced, deaded to drive away the 
enemy troops encamped m the open grotmd 
between Gopalgarh and Dceg 

One mommg die Nawab with his whole 
army arrayed for battle and his guns placed m 
front, marched to Kis chosen ground All the 
Naga Gosains fully e<5uipped for fight and carry- 
ing matchlocks m their hands came out to resist 
the Muslim army Thousands of Jat soldiers 
poured m from every direction and rapidly 
formed ranks of battle Ranpt Singh himself 
accompanied by all his brave and renowned 
chiefs descended from the fort and takmg his 
post m one of the mtzrhahu [redoubts] gave an 
order for attackmg the enemy At the same 
time the guns of Deeg and Gopalgarh kept on 
firing incessantly upon the troops of the Nawab 
who were also exposed to a heavy fire of xom 
buToJ^s jazail and muskets from behind the 
redoubts From all directioiis the Jat horse and 
foot began to press them hard and the furious 
Gosains dealt out martyrdom to many a Muslim 
The troops of the Nawab were losmg their 
groimd many were slain and the knees of 
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others began to shake. The few who had 
hitherto tenaciously kept the field out of a sense 
of honour in spite of the deadly fire were at last 
about to flee. The Nawab, seeing the desperate 
condition of affairs, dismounted, and his choice 
companions and guards followed suit. At their 
head he charged the enemy with great intre- 
pidity. His example spurred the disheartened 
Muslim troops to one gallant effort to break the 
enemy’s lines. But Rajah Ranjit Smgh, who 
had prudently kept himself beyond the danger 
zone, made no exertion to support his men, and 
he seems to have left the field at this critical 
moment. The Jat army, unable to stand the 
determined charge of the army of the Nawab, 
were forced to withdraw. The Gosains who 
had so long scorned the shelter of the fortifica- 
tions of Deeg, entered the town with their bag- 
gage. Muhammad Beg Khan ' Hamadani 
pitched his camp on the ground formerly 
occupied by them. 

Mirza Najaf Khan found that the capture 
of Deeg by force of arms was almost impossible. 
He ordered Naj'af Quli to encamp with his 
troops, at a convenient place between Deeg and 
Kuhmir, and to be vigilant day and night in 
intercepting the food-supplies sent from Kuhmir 
to the besieged and cutting off all communica- 
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hons betwetil thede tWo places One m^t 
ttvo thousdhd nieh and wohieii cdrtyuiff gtain 
from the district of Kuhmir and escbrted by a 
party of Jat foot soldiers, fell m with the patrol 
of Najdf QuL a comp At the sight of thfr 
cfietTiy, thfcy threw dtnVti their load* ahd fled, 
to the jungles a few were captured and iOnt 
to Mlrza Najaf Kh&n His advisers suggested thfit 
these men should be deprived of therf nOSes cind 
edra and sent away to their homfcfl* so thfit tht 
people of Kuhmir might know the risk of fiUch 
an enterprise But the Mifta refuted t6 punish 
the helpldte and innocent people for the cTifue 
of one obstinate rebel He set them free Only 
with the warning that they should not make any 
such attempt in future [Ihratnamii MS pp* 
266-267] Najaf Khan a kindness proved more- 
effective m disarming the hostflity of the Hindu 
villagers than the usual fnghtfulness of 
mediasval warriors His exalted character 
inspired confidence m the hearts of the mass of 
the Hitidu people and hiS wise and humane- 
polity removed for a while the general feeling 
of rfipulsion against Muhammadan rule a 
legacy Of the aga of Autangzib augnifinfed by 
the bloody contjuests oi the Abdah 

M ModA: who had rained the army 
Najaf Khan after hiS defeat by Rahifildad^ 
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l^roposed a ^night-attack upon one of the towers 
of the town where the guards were observed to 
have grown slack in their Watch and duty. He 
offered to lead a party for the surprise, consist- 
ing of seven picked companies of grenadiers 
[Sipahian’-i^-gaTUndil] with two guns ; the 
Nawab was to steind ready in the camp with his 
army and was to start for the appointed place 
as soon as he should hear the sound of a volley 
of muskets which was to be fired as a signal 
by the storming party. M. Madec and the 
sepoyS concealed themselves in the trench of the 
battery till midnight. When the guards 
appeared to have retired to rest, they silently 
niade their way to the foot of the wall and began 
to ascend it making foOt-holds in the wall with 
their bayonets and daggers. About one hundred 
men gained the top ; M. Madec, owing to his 
nervousness Eind perplexity without waiting for 
others to climb up, ordered the sepoys to fire a 
volley of their muskets as signal for the Mirza. 
But it served no less as an alarm to the negligent 
watch who at once fell upon the sepoys on the 
wall without giving them time to reload their 
muskets. Most of them were killed and a few 
jumped down on the ground below to save 
themselves from the enemy *s sword [Ibratnama 
MS. pp. 269-270] . As soon as the signal firing 
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was heard Mirza Najaf Khan rode with a loose 
rein and stopped only at the foot of the tower 
By this tune the day had broken and the 
garrison of Deeg throwing open the gates of the 
fort attacked the troops of the Nawab who found 
themselves caught at a disadvantage The 
army of Najaf Khan was exposed to a terrible 
fire from die fort-guns and the matchlocks m 
the smaller garhis Veterans of the Nawab s 
army fell down at ovay step horses became 
restive and thr«v down iheu nders Soldiers 
and officers who had for years fought valiantly 
m many a battle ivere unable to keep tbeir feet 
£nn on that field of Resurrection and fied with 
out a moment s thought carrying confusion 
even to their camp-followers The defenders 
of the fort became bolder m theu attack it was 
a strange sight to see one wretched Jat footi 
soldier armed only with a spear rushing upon 
ten troopers of the Nawab and the latter stand 
mg paralysed [with fear] and motionless like 
pictures and statues none having the courage 
to resist the mfidels [Ihid ] TTie cruel 
hearted enemy seemg die phght of the army of 
Islam gradually closed upon them Out of 
three or four thousand soldiers only a small 
number of men held together fighting resolutely 
around theu brave general When the Nawab 
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found even his companions inclined to turn 
back, he wavered as to what course he should 
take. At this critical moment Somru with one 
battalion of sepoys arrived with great speed to 
the assistance of the Nawab and interposed his 
.detachment between the two armies. He 
ordered his guns to be loaded with grape-shot 
which decilt out death to himdreds at a time in 
the ranks of the enemy. The progress of the 
Jats was arrested cind at last they were driven 
into the fort. Mirza Najaf Kh^n did not relin- 
quish the ground so bravely won ; he ordered 
a battery to be constructed on that spot; [ibid 

p. 281.] 

• 

Every day the prospect became more and 

more gloomy for the besieged. The army of 
Najaf Khan was being swollen daily by the 
arrival of fresh troops. Rajah Himmat Bahadur 
joined him with five or six thousand horse cind 
foot, and thirty guns. The Nawab Asaf-ud- 
daulah sent Latafat Ali Khan^ with three 
battcilions of sepoys to the help of the Mirza. 
Najaf Quli completely cut off the food-supplies 
of the besiegers. It was not the task of feeding 


* On the 8th of Muharram [1190 H, 28th Februaiy, 1776] 
Latafat Ali Khan with three battalions [/sa/fan] sent by Nawab 
Asaf-ud-daulah, presented nazar to His Majesty, and receiving 
khilat, went to the haveh of Safdar Jang [Waqa, 291] 
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a small gamson but providing food to every 
soul m a populous city (of fifty thoiisand mouths 
at tho lowest computation) that confronted Rajah 
Ranjit Smgh The inevitable came at last, and 
the Jat was forced to yield but not a day too 
soon Famine spread in the city and m its 
tram came epidemic and lawlessness E very 
street and lane was strewn with hundreds of 
dead bodies of meh and beasts The distressed 
people made no distinction between clean and 
unclean food Anything that came to hand was 
thrown mto the mouth by everybody without 
hesitation [Ibtd, p 282* * * ] Under the 
stress of such a calarmty Ranjit Singh permitted 
the atizens to go out, and a stream of wretched 
humanity passed through the dismal gates of 
Deeg towards the Muslim camp The officers 
of Mirza Najaf Khin mged him to drive these 
refugees back mto the fort by openmg fire upon 
them so that these people might mcrease the 
horror of faimne within and render the air of 
the fort pestilential But the Nawab abhorred 
this ruthless though clever device of stewing 


* KJuiT'Qd-dln [>erliap« the botmdj of 

wben Ko wyi f/amfc/ 4x hinmat gotJd-t-gto IgktntM 

daf tihuh-t-tmo hsJdtuahntnan hafn-d*tt o 
gtn bo-tf to rJgM niardeh h^tnmiar^heiP^Tm ton-t**** 

$hxtdand [/bfcfnahd, MS p 282] 
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tlife Jat in his o’wn juice, and said “I do not 
wish that thesfe poor and destitute people should. 
bfe caught in adversity along with the rebels and 
o|3pressors.” He treated them V6ty kindly and' 
firdVided for theit tomfott and security. He 
planted an imperial stahdatd [dlim] h^Jf 
way between the city cuid his own encattip- 
iftent and issued a proclamation that those 
whe Would take shelter under that standard 
wotild in no wAy be molested. This welcome 
ihessage brought every day hiindreds of 
refugees to that standard. It so happened 
that even rich merchants and money-lenders, 
wearing tatteted dresSes and concealing valuable 
jewels and gold coins in their clothes began to 
slip out in the company of the poor. The 
catttp-followers and wicked characters of the' 
Mtislim army, who used to lie in wait and some- 
times rob the refugees before they could reach 
the standard, discovered this trick. ^?^^en an 
accidental search revealed jewels in rags, even 
the Mirza’s soldiers secretly joined them in this 
business and deprived the poor refugees of every 
piece of cloth on their bodies. This report 
having reached the eats of the Mirza, he 
summoned these soldiers and their officers and 
severely reprimanded them for their ignoble act 
of oppressing men in misery. Ftom this time thei 
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refugees were ordered to waat under the wall 
■of the fort and when a large number of them 
Jiad assembled the Muza himself with his 
^ruards escorted them to the impenal standard 
and appointed a strong detachment of troops to 
protect them Within a few days almost all the 
non-combatants left the city 

Insu£Baent food began to tell upon the 
-Spirit and health of the Jnl soldiers who were 
becoming weaker every day Still Ranjit Singh 
would neither evacuate the fort nor offer battle 
to the enemy The chiefs of hia army and the 
members of his own household became dis* 
.gusted at his mdecision and pressed him strongly 
to make a choice between the two alternatives 
now open to him if he cared for honour he 
should at once lead them half dead as th^ 
were agamst the Musalmans with the resolution 
either to conquer or to die or if he wished to 
wait for any change of fortune by prolonging 
the struggle he should rctae to Bharatpur or 
Kuhmir before it was too late Ranjit Smgh 
descended from the fort one dark night at a 
spot near the battery of Rajah Himmat Bahadur 
and eludmg the pursuit of the enemy safely 
reached the fort of Kuhmir A considerahle 
number of Jats remamed behind guarding the 
women and children and being resolved to die 
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in defence of the citadel. Next morning, on 
the 10th Rabi-ul-awwal, 1190 A.H. (29th 
April, 1776), Mirza Najaf Khan entered the 
town. But the garrison, who had retreated with 
their families into the mansion of Badan Singh 
and the 'citadel, did not allow the Muslims to 
taste the joy of victory, rather “made it more 
bitter than .the wine of death” [Ibratnama MS. 
p. 284]. They kept-'iip an incessant and 
terrible musketry fire upon the troops of the 
Nawab, many of whom died in the attempt ta 
dislodge them. The Mirza forbade the plunder 
of even the deserted houses of the town cind 
posted strong guards everywhere. Impressed 
by the undaunted spirit of the Jat garrison, he 
expressed his willingness to grant them pardon 
and a safe conduct. They rejected his generous 
ofier and persisted in their hostility. At length 
the Nawab ordered Somru to bombard these- 
places by erecting batteries against them. 
Towards sunset breaches were made in the 
walls of the mansion and of the irmer fort, 
rendering them untenable. In the darkness of 
the night the Jat grimly prepared himself for the 
last awful journey of life, steeling his heart 
against all sentiments of love and affection. 
His near and dear ones were sent ahead by the 
sword to a region where his own spirit, free 
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from eartKIy bondage, ^vould seek theirq on t^e 
morrow With the gleam of dawn the 
warnors threw open the gates of the citadel and 
fell upon the battery and the sepoys of Somni 
Whoever came in their path instantly fell 
■victims to their sword, sharpenetyjy hatred and 
despair Somru s guna loaded with grape- 
-shots opened a destructive fire but wound had 
no pam, death no terror nor life any charm for 
these heroes each of whom attacked thirty or 
forty enemies and piercing the ranks of the 
sepoys struck the guna with the sword ra blind 
fury Glutted with the slaughter of their 
enemies and covered with many wounds thq^ 
fell gloriously hghting to their last breath 
Deeg * dyed crimson with the best blood of her 


* Klu^r-od•<iln has dooe foU jtutlcA to Uie wloar of tlte 
JaU in thb last plimsa of tlietr atrogyla witli Mlm Najaf Khan. 
He »Mjt 'Not a alngU man tried to aavo hla life If they bad 
foQubt tmltedly tb «7 would hare slain maii 7 more ""d aafelj 
ptaAi tbelr wmjr [ont of tbe fort) " No johar se em ed to bare 
been lighted at Deegt womec end children were ''pot to the 
-eword" according to Khalr-od-din. M. Madec notkee that three 
w l ree of Nawal Stngh piajed to the pelaco-ennnch to klD them 
after the capture of the dtj by Na^ Khan. 'Tbejr la^ oo 
the carpet ■"d he cot off the heads of all the three of them 
one after another and ended hf Untpg him self on thetr 
corpses \L» Nabob Rtne Afodec, Sec. 48] There Is notUng 
OTMTiaf in the slaoghter of females by the Jats at Deeg Speak 

tng of the Jets in the reign of Akhar Manned saje "In erder 
to defend ihemselres theao rlllagen hid In thomr s™!!* ** 
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children and her foes alike, awaited her fate . 
at the hands of the conqueror. 


retired behind the slight walls surrounding their villages The 
women stood behind their hashands with spears and arrows 
When the husband had shot off his matchlock, his wife handed 
him the lance, while she reloaded the matchlock TTius did 
they defend themselves until they were no longer able to con- 
tmue When reduced to extremity, they cut their wives and 
daughters* throats and then in desperation, they threw them- 
selves against the enemy’s ranks and several times, they suc- 
ceeded m gaming the day by mere reckless courage " (Stone 
do Mogor. tr by Wm Irvine, i. 134). 



CHAPTER XV 


REIGN OF RAJAH RANJIT SINGH JAT 
(1775—1805) 

Ajrasiyah^M campaign in the Doab 

Rajah Sara] Mai had sown well the seeds 
of liberty and ambiboo in the heart of every 
Jat If the parent tree of the Jat State was 
withering m die land of Braj its off shoots grew 
up vigorously on newer seals and kept up the 
hope and faith of the people m their great 
pohbcal destmy During the four years of 
the comparative neglect of the Doab by the 
^ Mughal Government since the battle of Dfintaur 
several Jat leaders on thar mdividual mitiative 
had been csnying on war with the object of 
carving out small prmcyalities for themselves 
Th^ had not only created a powerful diversion 
to draw off a part of the Mughal army but also 
found means to send secret help to the 
besieged at Deeg lihrafnama p 269 ] 
Mirea Najaf Khan sent Alrasiyab Khan* to 

• Khalr-od-^Hn b not clefinita ■toot tt« Ho >*7^ 

It ttid ttrt wt*n th* of Dooff prolonsod tto 

Amtr^-mnr* Afrmilymb Kt*a [MS. p 2B9J 
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subdue them and restore order and peace in the 
Doab. Afrasiyab crossed the Jamuna with an 
army of fifteen thousand horse and a pro- 
portionate number of matchlockmen and guns. 
After having expelled from that region all the 
Jat officials who were the ring-leaders of dis- 
turbance and rebellion, he laid siege to Aligarh. 
Jawahir Singh had spent a large sum of money 
in strengthening its fortifications, given it the 
name of Ramgarh (it having been known as 
Sabitgarh before his time), and made it 
the grand depot of his military stores 
and treasure. After Afrasiyab Khan had 
reduced the garrison to great straits by a 
siege of several months, ‘'Raj ah Bhup Singh 
of Muds^ and Halhras* commenced hostilities 
in his rear. At the instigation of the Rajah the 
peasants throughout the Doab refused to pay 
taxes and resisted the authority of the Mughal 
Government. Afrasiyab, finding himself un- 
equal to the task, summond his master to his 
assistance. 


* Hadiras on E I Ry , 25 nules east of Mathura , MucJs^n 
lies 8 miles west of Hathras Another fort "Bawar” of the 
Ibrainama cannot be indenbfied in the map It may be a 
mistake for Jowar, a large village 10 miles from Hathras and 
4 miles north-west of Muds4n But this village has no trace 
of fortification The first two places are situated between lat 
27®-40h and long 78®-10^ 

20 
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Mina Na}af Khan s depariure from Dceg 

Mirza Najaf fOian Kad strained Kia energy 
and resources to the utmost m capturing Deeg 
m the belief that such a success would bring the 
Jat down on his knees The fall of the capital 
of the Jata sent a thrill of surprise throughout 
India Titles and honours were heaped upon 
the conqueror by the G)urt of Delhi But the 
}oy of the Mxrza turned into gloom when he 
found that in parting with Deeg the Jat did not 
intend to part with his indep^dence ^thout 
suing for terms Rajah Ranjit Singh prepared 
for a more obstinate defence of his remaining 
strongholds The Mrrza spent the ramy season 
in the jat country and seemed to have contem 
plated a campaign against Jaipur But the 
senous nature of die Jat nsmg m the Doab and 
the failure of Afrasiyab Khan against the forts 
of Rajah Bhup Smgh Jet made him change his 
imnd However before he departed from 
Deeg he succeeded m planting a thorn to 
torment bodi the Jat and the Kadihwah by 
encouraging the aggressive views of Rao Rajah 
Pratap Smgh of Machcn who gave them no 
peace for several years from dus time 

Mirza Najaf Khan started from Deeg with 
II his chiefs and a numerous army to subdue 
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the Jat rebellion in the Doab. A war-weariness 
seems to have come upon that veteran general, 
who had no more relish for this never-ending 
struggle with a people whom no odds could 
overawe, and no disaster could dishearten. He 
was inclined to peace, and signified his willing- 
ness to confirm Rajah Bhup Singh in his 
possessions as a feudatory of the empire if he 
would submit and come to his presence. But 
the Jat who never learns through the experiences 
of others, was not disposed to 3deld without a 
trial of strength with the conqueror of Deeg. 
He stood a siege at Mudsan and resolutely 
defended it for some time. Many brave 
soldiers of the Mirza were killed and wounded 
by the tremendous fire of guns, matchlocks and 

m 

huqqahs [hand grenades] in 'their attempt to 
storm the fort. Rajah Himmat Bahadur who 
was with the Mughal army received a bullet- 
shot cind was severely wounded. At last they 
succeeded in running several mines under the 
walls of the fort and forced the Rajah to 
evacuate* it. Mirza Najaf Khan gave the fort 
of Mudsan to Afrasiyab and himself undertook 
the siege of Hathras (eight miles east of 


* Muds^ was captured between 9th Ziqada and 7th Zihijja 
of the year 1 190 H (20th Decenr?ier, 1776 — I7th January, 177^). 
[Waqa, MS p 297 ] , 
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Mud«£n), whither the Rajah had fled Preased 
vjgoroualy by the enemy, Bhup Singh eued for 
terms and sought an accommodation through 
Rajah Hrmmat Bahadur The Nawab gave 
back to him all his temtones on the condition of 
inihtary service and allowed hnn to retain those 
forts which he was holding at that tone 
[Ibratnama MS p 291] He then marched 
against Ramgarh and, having captured it after 
a siege of twenty-four days changed its name 
to Ahgarh * 

About this tnno the Emperor summoned 
Muza Najaf fChan to Delhi to punish the 
rebellious Ruhela chief who had slam Abul 
Qasun Khan (brother of Abul Ahad Khan) 
defeated an imperial army ^d fordbly taken 
possession of many mahals of the orownland 

Mirza Najaf Khan*s campaign against 
Zahita Khan 

Mirza Najaf Khan reached Delhi and was 
honourably conducted to the royal presence by 
Pnnces Jahandar Sbah and Jahan Shah (4th 

* Kbalr>wt-<&i a*7* Atl yA wm captom] bj AtrailTab 
Kbcs bofore be wu cenfrented witb tbe pe e f TTfi laioU In tbe 
Doeb bsatlcatad hr Bbop Stagb. Bat e umldejlii s bb ladlSer- 
^Vnco to tlw of e r witi wo cauiot* ecoapt tbto 

tb« teattmony ol I mod atSoodoi, wt ttten at as aarile* date. 
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Muharram, 1191 H. = I2th February, 1777). 
Two months afterwards he accompanied the 
Emperor in the expedition against Ghausgarh, 
one of the strongholds of Zabita Khan. The 
imperial army left Delhi on the 19th April (1 1th 
Rabi I., 1191 H.) and arrived in the vicinity of 
Ghausgarh on the 8th June. Zabita Khan with 
his mam army had already marched out of that 
fortress to harass the imperialists by acting on 
dieir supplies and attacking them from the rear. 
Mirza Najaf Khan laid siege to die fort, but had 
to suffer great hardships during the rainy season 
which set in shordy after. He fought a pitched 
battle with the army of Zabita Khan on the 1 8th 
Rajab {22nd August). Though he succeeded 
in beating off the enemy, the situation, 
aggravated by the treachery of Abdul Ahad 
Khan, was one of great peril for him. He 
summoned Afrasiyab Khan from the Doab, 
and was joined by that general on the 30di ' 
Rajab (3rd September). Another great batde 
was fought, and a decisive victory won on the 
11th Shaban (14th September), mainly through 
the fortitude and skill of Afrasiyab. On the 
22nd Shaban (25th September) die Emperor 
entered Ghausgarh in triumph, and on the 7th 
Shawwal (8th November) the families of Zabita 
Khan and other Afghan chiefs were sent to the 



respectively south west of Agra) with a good 
deal of wholesome advice to b^iave himself 
worthily and watch the movements of the Jats 
cautiously This noble suiroimded by a group 
of carpet knights diought of anticipating the 
Mina m crushmg the Jat who seemed already 
to be in his last gasp He wrested several 
parganas from Ranjit Singh and laid siege to 
one of his forts Ranjif &ngh sent a iVfarafha 
captain in his service with five or six hundred 
horsemen to succour the besieged TTiey made a 
long night march and at early dawn fell upon 
the Muslim camp immersed in sleep after 
midnight gaieties Saadat Ah and his com- 
panions woke up too late before diey could 
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put on their clothes, and get at their arms, the 
IViarathas had forced their way into their tents 
The Mughals fled and fled for more than 50 
miles without turning back till safe within the 
walls of Agra. (Ibrainama MS. pp. 292-294). 

Ranjit Singh, encouraged by this success, 
issued out of Kuhmir and re-occupied the 
greater part of the territones lost by Nawal 
Singh. Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadam 
started from Agra to check the activity of the 
jat chief who was driven back into Kuhmir and 
forced to stand a siege there. But almost 
simultaneously the Rao Rajah assumed a hostile 
attitude towards the Mughal Government, and 
his aggression assumed such serious proportions 
that Mirza Najaf Khan had to order Muhammad 
Beg Khan Hamadani to raise the siege of 
Kuhmir and march against Macheri. Hamadani 
inflicted a defeat upon the army of the chief of 
Macheri in the month of Rajab, 1191 H. 
[August, 1777, Waqa, p. 302] . But this 
success hardly improved the situation in that 
quarter. The army of Hamadani was held at 
bay by the concerted hostility of Ranjit Singh 
and the Rao Rajah. The able and energetic 
Naruka chief aided by some powerful Maratha 
captains in his pay threatened to undo the work 
of Mirza Najaf Khan, snatching away the fruits 
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of hiB long and arduous campaigns against the 
Jals The condition of atfairs was so desperate 
that the Mirza had to leave the task of the suh- 
jugotion of Zabita Khan half completed and 
only four days after his amvaJ at Delhi from 
Ghausgarh he had to start for Agra to repel 
the new danger [24 Shawwal=*25th Novr , 
1777 Waqa p 305) 

Rao Rajah Pratap Singh coniTUen Mewal 
from the fats 

Rao Pratap Smgh a saon of the Naruka 
branch of the Kachhwahs started his career with 
a patnmony of two villages and a half (Machen 
Rajgarh and half of Rajpura) and closed it as 
the founder of the Alwar Ra; His opportunity 
came with the misfortune of the Jats datmg 
from their disastrous retreat from the field of 
Maonda Taking advantage of the pre 
occupation of Nawal Smgh m the cm] war emd 
afterwards m his arduous struggle with die 
unpenalists Rao Pratap Smgh* seized mth 

* Tire Rajpatena Goxvtfacr njt *TBkla 9 adrvttftfo of tbe 
rlirrciirr^ coo dl Uon of t}>e Jata, he [Reo P Slneh] between 
Sflmbtt 1832 and 1839 11773 — 1782 AJ5 J ottmioed Bahadinpnr 
Debra, Jblndall. B an ecr Bebrer Barod. Rampor Haneon 
Hajtpor HaiQlipTir NaraininiT Cbadl-Maiinir and Tbana 
GbarL” (l*e «Ildon toI ffl, p J8J) The Rao Rajab toolc 
ITTwIrm of the fort of Alwai oo Menaear Sodi 3 
[Mu»ulnluil IS32 SunUl (254 NtrmnUr 1775 1 «» Hid) 
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eeise all the parganas of Mewat. His crowning 
success was the capture of Alwar by bribing the 
Jat garrison, whose pay had long been in arrears. 
Mirza Najaf Khan, after his decisive victory over 
the army of Nawal Singh and his Jaipur 
auxiliaries, summoned the Rao Rajah to Deeg 
and asked him to join the Mughal army in a 
projected campaign against the Maharajah of 
Jaipur. The Naruka chief not only refused to 
bear arms against his suzerain but signified his 
firm resolve to join the army of Jaipur in 
repelling such an attack if made. Mirza Najaf 
Khan would have called him to account had not 
the rebellion of Rajah Bhup Singh Jat demanded 
his presence in the Doab He made a virtue of 
necessity by conniving at the aggressive designs 
of the Rao Rajah as a desirable check upon his 
neighbours. The Rao Rajah fulfilled the 
expectation of the Mirza even to the extent of 
making him repent of it. 

Siege of Kuhmir and the submission of 
Ranjit Singh Jat. 

Mirza Najaf Khan established his head- 
quarters at Deeg and ordered Muhammad Beg 
Khan Hamadani to resume the siege of Kuhmir. 
His attention was mainly directed lo the 
destruction of the formidable power of the Rao 
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Rajah by taking the help of the Maharajah of 
Jaipur,* Rajah Bhagwanf Smgh of Kanudah 
and other Rajput chiefs who had djuahy 
suffered from the aggression of the Machen 
Rajah 

Ambaji Rao Appaji Pandit Bapuji Holkar 
and other Mamtha allies of the Rao Rajah 
pressed him hard to make peace with Mirza 
Najaf JGian so that he might be able to 
prosecute war against his other enemies with 
greater success The Rao Rajah started with 
a large and powerful army to meet the Mughal 
general at Deeg end pitched his camp near 
Asia [Rasia?] Pahan On the 9th Ziqada 
1191 (9th Dec 1777) he was admitted to an 
mtcrview with the Mnza ivho conferred upon 
him a very nch k^tlai and showed him every 
mark of esteem and fevour The negotiations 
for terms of settlement were protracted for many 
days owmg to the unyiddmg attitude of the 
Rao Rajah If the agents of the Muza pressed 
their demand too hard he would silence them 


Ha bftd aliaatJjr aent. in nspcaae to an appeal (or 
froci Mahanjali Prabip Singh Kachlrfratu a dctachjpent of 1500 
botae, two battaHona of aepcTi and fonr gnna UDcler Mir 
Mobammad AH tCl^n and Zain-oJ-Abldln [Ihndn^m^ MS 
p 34S] poatlUjr to naabt at tbe afege of Rau*rb a atrongbold 
of tbe Macberi cblef 
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by directing his glance^ to his vast encampment, 
as the most convincing reason of the correctness 
of his own contention. A plot was set on foot 
by some officers of the Mirza to make the Rao 
Rajah a prisoner ; one day they surrounded hia 
camp while the unsuspecting Rajputs were 
engaged in their daily ablutions and the Rao in 
performing his pujah. The cowards failed to 
entrap tlie lion-like Naruka, who with a gallant 
band broke through their toils of treachery and 
safely reached the fort of Lachman-garh.f 
The Muslim .army besieged him there for four 
months without much success. One night the 
camp of Mirza Najaf Khan was surprised and 
his army badly defeated in a fight by the troops 
of the Rao Rajah. His enemies rejoiced over 
this reverse as ominous of the declining fortune 
of their formidable rival, and bestirred 
'themselves to make a concerted attack upon 
him. 

Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani having 


* "Chan 1iarpardaz6n~t-sarJiar dar hah i maamlah chize 
mi-goftand nazar har ear Jiasrai-i-fauj o h^nai zahir-i-)^vtd 
namudah sot garant me-^jarJ ” [Ibratnama, p 340] 

t This IS situated 23 miles south-east of Alwar, on the 
holder of the Bharatpur territory Khair-ud-din says that 
Lachman-garh and wrested by the Rao Rajah from the Singh 
Jats But local tradition, perhaps more authentic, says it was 
formerly known as Taur, taken from Swamp Singh Namka 
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l>ecn called away to reinforce the army of Najaf 
Khan before Lachman-garh Rnnjit Singh issued 
out of Kuhmir and again took to plundering 
and burning the Mughal temtones By a bold 
mght attack he kOled the A mil of Farah (situated 
half way between Mathura and Agra) and 
ravaged the whole tract up to the walls of Agra 
so thoroughly that lights ceased to bum m that 
region * The Elmperor urged by Abdul Ahad 
Khan, deaded to go towards Rajputana and 
■ordered the imperial camp to be pitched at 
fCatora The Sikh sardars were also won 
over by the intriguing minister to the side of the 
Emperor Threatened by this dangerous league 
of his enemies Mirza Najaf Khan was cons- 
trained to make peace with the Rao Rajah 
recognizing hia title to Alwar and other 
temtones conquered from the Jats [Jamada II 
I192H July 1778] He sent back Hamadam 
against Ranjit Singh and bujneclf started for 
Agra In order to counteract the designs of his 
enemies he released die families of the Afghans 
and restored Saharanpur to Zabtta Khan 
[Shaban 1192 H •=September 1778 Waqa 
p 310] Shortly after this he appeared before 
Kuhmir with his ^s^le army to finish the affair 
of the Jats 


• IhfotnaiT^ p 345 
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The siege of Kuhmir was prosecuted with 
great vigour, but the garrison in the hope of the 
arrival of the Emperor put up a stiff resistance. 
Mirza Najaf Khan grew impatient as the siege 
seemed to be dragging on to an interminable 
length. The imperial army broke up their camp 
at Tal Katora in the month of Shawwal and 
marched in the direction of Rewari. “The 
Amir-ul-umra out of the consideration of policy 
' cind general good sent a letter full of 

admonitions reminding him [Ranjit 

Singh] that there was yet time to secure pardon 
through submission and to atone for his past 
error by loyal service, without draggmg several 
thousand men into destruction. When this 
letter reached Raaijit Singh his mind became 
distracted — ^he found neither strength m him- 
self to offer resistance nor divine grace to guide 
his footsteps [to the auspicious presence of the 
Amir-ul-umra] . In the end, this excellent 
advice failed to find any place in his [obdurate] 
heart — ^he remained as haughty and obstinate 
as before*’ [Ibratnama, p. 346.] The besieg- 
ing army redoubled their efforts and soon 
rendered the fort untenable. Despciir seized 
the hearts of the garrison, “who found neither 
strength to go out nor place to stand upon.” 
In their hour of supreme peril, they remembered 


t 

( 
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the old queen Kishon» who had outhved the 
glory of the house of Bharatpur and been 
pming in neglect and retirement after the death 
of Ja%vahir Singh The wellwiahers of Ranjit 
Singh advised him to send the old queen to the 
Mughal camp because she enjoyed the respect 
and good will of the high officers of the Amrr 
ul umra and might possibly by her mterccssion 
procure pardon for his past oflWices But 
Ranjit Singh hesitated to act upon their advice 
lest the Mirza should compel Kim to surrender 
unconditionally by detaining her m the Mughal 
camp One night he escaped with a few fnends 
leaving Kuhnur to its fate Next morning the 
Muslim troops scaled the walls of the fort and 
overpowered the defenders Ram Kiahon fell a 
prisoner mto their hands and was taken with all 
honour to the camp of the Nawab In 
obedience to his order the officers of his 
Government erected lofty and secluded tents 
for her residence and expert servants were 
appomted to wait upxjn her so that after a few 
days her gnef might subside [Ibid MS 
P 347] 

It was not with the suspiaous and timid 
steps of a prisoner that she went to meet the 
conqueror when summoned by him but rather 
m the hope and confidence of a mother m 
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distress who goes to see her foster child. “On 
leaching the presence of the Nawah, she like 
an affectionate nurse, walked round the person 
of the Amir-ul-umra, and with a sincere heart 
took away [on her own shoulders] all his evils.* 
With tearful eyes, she narrated the pitiful tale 
of her misery. When the Nawab Amir-ul-umra 
leamt the distress of her heart, his own heart 
overflowed with kindness and he very graciously 
set her up as his own mother. I He gave her 
the fort of Kuhmir for her residence and the 
mahals around it for her support. To please 
her, he forgave the guilt of Ranjit Singh and 
left to him the fort of Bharatpur with temtories 
worth seven lakhs of Rupees as jagir.” His 
magnanimity succeeded where the barbarous 
ferocity of the Abdali had failed. 

Death of Mirza Najaf Khan. 

The Mughal empire now entered on its last 
phase, illumined by a sudden effulgence of 
glory, after a gloom of four distressful decades. 
Rajputana once again bowed before the sceptre 
of Delhi and a descendant of Timur for the last 
time performed the impressive ceremony of 

* Basan datya e mihrban girdash gardid o ba-aadaq dtl bala 
gardanash ahud [fbratnama MS p 347] Cf Babur’s going 
round the sick-bed of Humayun This popular superstition 
’has not yet died out. 
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opplymg the Raj tiki on the proud forehead of 
a Rajput pnnce • The rword of Mirra Shafi 
taught the turbulent Silchs to respect the 
imperial authority Majd ud-daulah was at 
last caught m the meshes of his own mtngue 
and waited with well merited disgrace f and the 
fortune of Mnza Najaf Khan shone resplendent 
m sohtary grandeur People looted forward to 
a happy era of strong just and tolerant rule 
but Heaven sent them signihcant omens of 
evil days In the afternoon of the 2nd jamada 
11 1192 H (29th May 1778) a meteor was 

seen trailing its ominous course through the sty 
for about one fourth of a gharl accompanied 
by a deafening sound hkd the boom of a large 
cannon such as was never heard by die oldest 
citizen of Delhi Another^ came three years 

Al tko iid Smt., 1193 (19th Fthnttrj 1779) 

MaliAnJ&b Saws! Pntap Kadiliwili ji*i j • t wiMv of 

thooMnd mnd oea athrtfia to tlie Ejsparor Sbab Al«m IL utd 
roerfr w] Raf-tihi from HU MtMj • aafpidow {W»q* 

MS p. 321 ] 

f Majd-od-duilaii wma m»3e ■ priaoner tod bro utlil imo 
tite fipp oi M£m Ntjti fQm Ahtafyuh fSiMn on tito 
6th ZJW*, 1193 R (Noremb,, 15 1779), [R'erje, p 3131 

I TliU o ccun od on ooe Mendsy betw een tlw 26t}) Jemode 
1 end 27tb Jama da D 1195 R (20tb Mar— 20lh Jane, 178^ 

At noon Ido-pofter] a atxont wind begui to blow It became 
•o deik that rwebhij could bo tees Then the aky became red 
auid tbe atocTD blew mote forioneljr After e abort Hrrta the dej 
le co T tr ed Ita nntal brigbtncae** [Wmiftt p, 333 ] Tbb amy be 
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after, when a painfully dazzling summer noon 
became all on a sudden dark like a moonless 
night, portending, as it were, the eclipse of the 
glory of the empire and the violent extinction of 
the light of the Emperor’s own eyes. A heavy 
bereavement had already come upon the royal 
family by the death of Prince Farkhunda Bakht 
(Mirza Jahan Shah); a heavier one was yet to 
befall the whole empire. 

Mirza Najaf Khan had been suffering for 
some time from a disease which baffled the skill 
of the best physicians From the Emperor to 
the meanest of inhabitant of Delhi, Hindus and 
Musalmans alike became anxious for the life of 
their beloved hero When human efforts failed 
they turned to the heavenly powers and prayed 
for his recovery. A grand offering (hhet) was 
made at the shrine of the goddess Kalka Devi 
(near Oklah) in the night of 7di Rabi II.* [ ?] , 

a dust-storm so frequent m summer at Delhi But there was 
certainly something unusual so as to deserve nobce m the 
Waqa. 

* The Waqa says “About one pas and a half of the mght 
sbll remamed when Sheoram Das went to Kalka Devi for 
offering bhet on behalf of Nawab Najaf Khan ” [MS 

p 337] There is some confusion about the date The text 
writes 27th Rabi II But accordmg to a subsequent entry the 
Nawab died on 22nd Rabi II , so the first date cannot be true 
Therefore either 27th is a mistake for 7th or Rabi-us-soni is a 
imstake for Rabi-ul-atouial 7th Rabi II falls on Friday (22nd 
March, 1782) but 27th Rabi I falls on Tuesday (12th March) 

21 
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1 196 H on b^alf of the Mirza, and the 
blessings of the deity were invoked for his 
restoration to health The Nawab distributed 
sweets to Brahmans and little boys and rdeased 
cows meant for slaughter by paying their price 
in cash to the butchers with a strong mjuncbon 
to the effect that none should seize or molest 
these animals But all was in vain His 
great soul passed away on Saturday 22nd Rabi 
II I 1% H (6th April 1782) and with it the 
last gleam of the glory of Islam departed from 
Hindustan 

Here this volume ends We propose next 
no follow the fortune of the Jal of Gohud and of 
Amntsar and see how the one heroically 
succumbed under the relentless might of 
Maharashtra and the other drinking amrit 
‘from the hands of the Guru triumphed over all 
Ae warlike frenzy and resources of the Durrani 
empnre and saved the whole of Hmdustan 
from a horrible rule of the Patban Ghazis 



So ibo fortoer !» the mor* UWy date beeaw It «!««» 
iht dot oj if** 



APPENDIX A. 


THE THEORY OF THE INDO-SCYTHIAN ORIGIN OF 

THE JATS. 

The Indo-ScythiEin theory, associated with the 
names of some of the greatest scholars m the field 
of Indian History and Ethnology, has so long held 
the field emd stifled doubt by the force of authonty 
V A Smith, the last learned champion of this 
theory, says “When the numerous B^a, Indo- 
Scythian, Gujar, and Huna tribes of the 6th century 
horde settled, their pnncely houses were accepted 
as Rajput, while those who frankly took to 
agnculture became Jat ”* Elsewhere he remarks, 
“There is reason for believing that the Jats entered 
India later than the Gujars, rather about the same 
time “f 

The following points may, however, be urged 
against this theory — 

(1) Col Tod’s inscnptional evidence of the 
existence of a Jit ruling dynasty as old as 409 A D $ 

(2) The traditional enmity between the Rajput 
and the Jat makes it extremely doubtful that they 
had entered India — ^if they did it at all — at the same 
time as comrades, but had afterwards become 
divided into two hostile groups Eveiywhere we 

*JRAS 1899, p 534 

ilbtd, 1909, p 63 

if Crooke’s edition of Rajasthan, i 128, foot-note 1 The 
editor expresses a doubt “whether the Jat Kathida is the Jat 
or Gaetae of Cathay " 
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find tile earlier Jat occupant of the aofl iupplantcd 
by the new Rajput imrrrfgrantj The Prariar dia* 
placed him m Malwa and the Tunwsr anatched 
a^VBy Delhi from Kmu* The Rathor wetted 
fidcanlr and the BKatti imposed hit rule upon hrm at 
Jaitalmir 

( 3 ) Jhe Scythi ant Vrho were very probably 
with broad facet and high cheek bones tturdy and 
thort m fltature ere httle likely to have been the 
ancestors of a taU'Statured and long-headed people 
like the jata 

(4) A great blunder committed by the enthu- 
siastic ezponentt of the Indo-Scythian theory was to 
overlook the line of migration of the people who call 
themselvet Jat to-day The tradidonf of ahnott all 
the Jat elans of the Panjab (even mehicfing an 
apparently extra Indian people the Babbar Jata of 


*fl b not anlikciy tKst tCils fkmvm dt^ derirts lu nauM ti>e 
DblQon or Dhlllbon Jat*. who are atil] fotuul in Urs* mnnhen 
In Ddhi (li*trict. FoQc etrmoIoST coctned* the name DhlQcn 
with ftkiU or Imxj 

t Only the Ghatwal. Kaos and Malllc Jata remember any 
connection with Ga}ni or Gharh G*)ni which, bawero thay 
in nol bi Afghtutisiejif btd acmatcAara In lAa 

Decccn. (RiMe a Pon^h Gloaaar; U. 36 472 OL 56). Bat 
Sir H M F-Htfa goea on laying **Alinoat all the Jata o{ N W 
Prorincea who do not clahn Ralpnt dearr-pt traca their odgin 
from the far north-weat. and acme of tham m the Ganthwaiaa 
point to Gafnl or Garfi Gafni t p partnilg £hai in Afghenkian. 
Hero whhoat any ktwwlodge of the leaisod dT ac u a ainn a ahoat 
the identity of the Jat and the ancient Garfao wo find trad!' 
tlonaiy logenda of theae tribe# pointing to tha ramoia Gffrd 
at th*ir original teat 1 11^ ” [Wemoir# qf iha N tV 

Prooinca* J 132.] 
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Dera Ghazikhan), points to the east or south-east — 
Oudh, Rajputana and the Central Provinces — as 
their original home If popular tradition counts for 
an3fthing, it points to the view that they are an 
essentially Indo-Aryan people who have migrated 
from the east to the west, and not Indo-Sc5^thian8 
who poured in from the Oxus Valley Undoubtedly 
a certain section of the Jats migrated outside India 
along with the Bhattis and after several centuries 
were swept back from the borders of Persia to the 
east of the Indus But they cannot be justly called 
foreign invaders on that account 

It is perhaps against the rule of histoncal 
evidence to identify the Jats with the Gaete, Yuti, 
Yetha or other Indo-Sc3^ian people simply for the 
aake of the resemblance of sound between their 
names, in defiance of the evidence of philology and 
ethnology to the contrary It is of little use to point 
out the place of the Jatas or Su-jatas in the great 
genealogical tree of the Yadu race, when doubt 
hangs upon the very origm of the Yadus themselves. 
Col Tod made a rather desperate attempt to prove 
the common origin of the Tatars, the Chinese and 
the Aryan Kshatriyas of the Ltmar race by a study of 
the comparative genealogical trees of these three 
iraces and the traditions of their origin. [Crooke’s ed 
of Rajasthan, i 71-72] Wilson, who held the 
Purans to be not older than 1045 A D , also 
svspected that the Hayas and the Haihayas of the 
Hindus had some connection with the Hia, . “who 
make a figure in the Chinese history . It is not 
impossible, however, that we have confirmatory 
evidence of the Sc3^Isin ongin of the Haihayas as 
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Col nppotetf p^^ilion • V^vm Poran, 

p Toot note 20] In sliort, it luut bem luspecied 
by tmmy torop^ OrienUlffU that a Central Asian 
geiiealogy entered India witli the Indb-Scy^c races 
and cleverly engrafted on the Indo-Aryan 

genealogical Wee by the unscrupulous bimdu 
ctKnologist, vdio dubbed the descendant of the 
barbarian invaders as Kshatnyas of the I-inmr race 
^ebpous genealogies botb of individuals and 
people are among the commonest phenomena in 
the bistory ot all nabons But what is the motiot 
behind this? Fmt, a successful Q]ttart or a bttle 
esteemed tribe ruing to importance wluch had no 
brilliant past— wants to create one of fanciful 
grandeur to serve as a worthy background of their 
bngbt present and bn^ter future Secondly a 
people adapt their genealogy to tbexr nevdy' 
adopted rehgion or to that of tbetr more 
powerful and more civilized neighbours Such is 
the case with the Muhammadan peoples outside 
Arabia Many tribes of Afghanistan who were 
idol 'worsbfpptng Buddhists as late as the time of 
Sidtan Mahmud Ghaznavi are found to-day churn- 
ing descent from fChalld, a renowned contemporary 
of die Propihet, [Dom s trana of the Makhxan^- 
Afaghana] The Buddhistic Tories on then conver 
Sion to Islam made mmifar changes to suit die Arab 
tradition It is notonous bow Indian converts to 
Islam sot up "hidicrous claims to Shaikh or Sayyid 
origm What Arabia was to the ^dnslnn peoples 
out^de It, that bidia had been 'before the btrdi of 
Christ 'to 'the Buddhistic peoples (3 the MSdSo and 
the *Far ^East. It is a known fact of histoiy mat 
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China and Tartary received Buddhism from the 
Indian missionaries No Hindu has been ever 
known to claim a Chinese ongin, but the people of 
China, as Sir William Jones’’^ pointed out, claim a 
Hindu lineage 

The exponents of the Indo-Scythian theory 
must, in all fairness, admit that if the Central Asian 
Gaete could somehow become the Aryan Jadu or 
Jat, by a reverse process the Indian Jadu might as 
well degenerate into the Gaete in Central Asia 
From the time of the conquest of the Indus valley 
by Danus to the dissolution of the Maurya empire 
(cir 600 B C — 200 B C ), Indian tnbes streamed out 
in continuous flow into other parts of Asia, under 
various circumstances Just as the English Govern- 
ment encourage the Gurkha and Sikh mercenanes 
to found colomes in different peirts of the Indian 
empire, specially in Burmah, and as the Russian 
Government a few centunes back established the 
hardy and warlike Tatar Cossacks on the Don and 
other exposed points of their empire, similarly, the 
Indian mercenanes or forced recruits who served 
the Persian empire from the day of Marathon emd 
Theimopylee to that of Arbela — ^were perhapa 
settled on the coast of the 'Black Sea where they 
became known as the Sindjs and Kerketae f 
Besides military service, commercial enterprise alsa 
possibly took the Indian peoples to different 
countnes The greatest impetus to this foreign 

* See Rajasthan, i 69, foot-note 1 W Crooke remarks 
"the comparison of Mongol with Hindu tradition is of no^ 
vdlue " 

t See Elliot s History, i 518 
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nugTBtjon wa« given by the ejrtentjon of the Mourya 
empire to the Hmdubiuh and the mb#equent spread 
of Buddhism throughout Central Asia and tTimw 
TTie rapid Indiaruzabon of Turkiatan attested by 
Fa Hian and other Oimese pilgnms who passed 
through that region to India* could not have been 
achieved by a handful of misaionanea only but also 
perhaps by the Indian merchant and the Indian 
mercenary As with the spread of Islam* the Arab 
was always a ^vclcome emigrant among Mushm 
peoples so had been the Indian m the newly 
converted Buddhistic counbnea It can be legiti- 
mately inferred that those Central Asian Buddhistic 
bngdotns as well as the Greelc prmcipahtjes of the 
Middle East encouraged the migrahon of the Indian 
peoples into their own country in pursuit of a pohcy 
like that of Peter the Great of Russia who 
recnnted his official nobOity from the Germans and 
encouraged the migrabon of artisans from the 
countnes 6f Western Europe to westernise the 
Oriental Rusna And the lead m the foreign 
migration was given by the unorthodox and 
enterpnsmg Yadus who rapidly multiplied absorb- 
ing no doubt many outlandish elements from the 
Panjab tribes That the race of Yadu migrated 
outside India is supported by the tradition of the 
Bhatbs of ^arsahmr who ruled Zahuhstan tiQ the 
advent of Islam m that country In their foreign 
colonies only the aristocratic section of the Yadus 
such as the Bhattis perhaps kept their blood 
unadulterated bat the rani and file freely mtcr 
marrying with the alien races of Tnrtary had 
produced a people of Turkoman type speaking a 
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Turkish language. Alberuni mentions a Turkish 
tribe %vith an unmistakeable Indian name Bhatta- 
varydn.* Two other tribes of Central Asia who are 
supposed to be the ancestors of the Jats are the 
Dahae and Massagetae, (Great Gate), on the 
eastern coast of the Caspian [Rajasthan, i. 55] The 
Dahae are said to be the same people as the Dahas 
of the Vishna Puran (Wilson, Vishna Paran, p 192, 
foot-note 100) and the modem Dahiya Jats This is 
a mere suggestion without any historical proof 
except the similarity of sound. On the same 
principle one may hold that the Dahae on the 
Caspian were a seebon of the Yadus, who bore in 
the time of Mahabharat the tribal name of Dashai, 
easily reducible to Dahai.f 

We are told that the Jats Were called Sus, A bars, 
and by many other names The fact is not that the 

• “Leaving the ravine by which you enter Kashnur, and 
entering the plateau, then you have to march for two more 
days on your left the moimtains of Bolor and Shamilfin, Turkish 
tnbes who are called BhaUaoarg&t Their King has the itUe 
of BhatiaShah Their towns are Gllgit, Aswua, and Shiltas, 
and their language is Tarnish" [Eng trans Sachau, p 207] 

f Dahiyas In the Mahahharat Shri Krishna is often 
addressed as i c , descendant of Dasharhfi Sisupal 

angnly designates his Daaharha, unworthy of the title of King 
(Sabha, chap 39) In the list of peoples (Dashama) 

comes before (Kukura), but this seems to be a mistake 

for Dasharha (Bhishma, chap 8; also Bana Parv^ chap 183) 
Bnhat Samhtia of Baraha-mihira mentions Dashama as 

people inhabitmg the south-eastern (nffTW) quarter (S Divedi’s 
Sans text vol i, p 288), but in a following chapter jhis tribe 
is menboned in the north-west along 'with the Kakayas and 
Gandhaias [ibid, p 314] Though repetition is by no means 
unusual, the latter is perhaps a mistake for f 
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JflU Adopted the name of Su-Sahas or Abhir» but 
thet the»e latter peop!ca took the tribal deaienatioQ 
of the foriner their more esteemed supcnors 
Further vrc find *The Yuchi established m Bactna 
and along the Jihoon eoeniaalJif bore the name of 
Jeta or Vetan i e the Caetes [Hittoirc des 
Huns i A2] What on earth could induce all these 
conquering tnbes the Saha the YuchJ the Hun 
and other Turkish peoples to assume such desig 
nations as Yeta Gaete and BhattavarTAn ? This 
leads one naturally to suspect that there must be 
sotne fascination tome great tradibon of nobler 
blood and higher civihntion associated with this 
name having as much attracbon for these Central 
Asian tnbes as the proud name Ran^ has for 
all the roartial Hindu tribes of India These 
descendants of the anaent IndO'Aiyan colonists 
settled dn the banks of the Oxus and the -coast of 
the Black Sea stood m the same relation to Aryandom 
as the descendants of the present generation of the 
Indian emigranU in the off Fiji and in the wilder- 
ness of Africa win stand to ours after a century or 
two when their -Indian nabonality will hardly be 
recognisable owing to adrruxture of blood and 
religious and Imginsbc diff e re nce d from their parent 
stock. 
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THE LEGEND ABOUT THE YADU TRIBE 

In ihc Rjg Vcdic age the Yadus lived in the 
land of Sapta-Sindhu and were characteri 2 ed by 
adventurous habits and heterodox beliefs. Indra^ 
IS said to have crossed the ocean and brought back 
to the shores of Sapta-Sindhu, Yadu and Turvasu 
who used to live on the farther shores of the ocean 
aa unan'ointed kings, probably m a new colony of 
their oSvn After their return, they performed many 
sacrifices on the banks of the Saraswati But they 
relapsed to heresy again, owing to their heterodoxy 
and indifference to the worship of Indra, they are 
denounced in a hymn of the Rig Veda [Rig x 62, 
lOj as unbelieving Kshatriyas in the same way as 
the orthodox Pandit of to-day would condemn a 
non-c'onfo'rming Hindu as a Mlechha. Yadu, the 
legendary progenitor of the tnbe, was the eldest son 
of King Yayatif who disinherited him and cursed 

•‘Rig VI 120, J2 and IV 30, 17 

^ Mr R P Chanda notices the two conflicting legends 
m tKe Banvamsa about the origin of the Yadus, inz one 
from Yadu, the son of YaySti, and the other from another 
Yadu, son of Haryesva of Solar IksvaJiu race {The Jndo- 
Aryan Races, pp 28-30) His preference of the second legend 
tracing the descent of the Yadus from the son of Haryasva 
has not *been perhaps very judicious and scientific, because 
it militates against the whole tradition of the Lunar Race 
recorded in the Mahabharat and all the Pnrans Besides the 
tedond one is not the mam version of the tianvamsa but 
an incidental narration of a legend by Bilcadni to Shn Krishna 
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his line for duobecUence sayiDg Wicked and 
without dominion ahall be thy progeny YayJb 
made hJ» youngeal son Puru hii Bticce«or on the 
throne of Aiyandom proper and gave Yadu an 
appanage m the far soutli — aome aay south west, 
where the race of Yadu roultiphed and protp er ed 
and earned on a *ort of hereditary feud with the 
descendants of Puru for reemenng the birth right of 
their eponsmious ancestor They seemed to have 
formed republican nuhtnry anslocraaes often very 
tyrannical We perhaps catch a ghmpse of it m the 
Alahahhaml* where a rebeDion en masse of Vaishyas 
and Shudras headed by the Brahmans agamst the 
powerful Halhaya Yadnvaa— of whom the Jatas or 
Su jatas were a bmnch*<->u alluded to Tlie 
Brahmans displaying i^sho grass on their standard 


Tills appoan to be ao extompore fabrieatloa of tba genealogy 
of Sbrl FCriaKna Idea that of tba Sayyfa] erlgla of Tlpii SoJtaa 
by bis ambsnadon at Cooftantloople, U tba legtod bat any 
tmtb it above tbat a braaeb of tbe Solar Race beouna 
engrafted npoc tbe Race deacended from Yada aoo 

of Yayttl It ia strange Mr Cbinda baa ererloolced tbe 
words of Afadbo to bla aozr-la-bnr Hmiyttyn, '*My dodlogf 
to tbe coarse of ttma year race abaS mingle wltb tbe Yadn 
Race descended from Yayttl i and. tboo^ yoa are of Solar 
Race, your wooU become aobordlnale to tba Ijaar 

Race [fftrioemta ebap 9} f Mr CJumdi erldanthr pretera 
♦bu salf-contradictaty SoUr origin of tba Yadna b ac an aa ft 
con renlently makaa tba Kathiawar pAlsanla tba oilglna] home 
of tba Yadiw wbocn ba la eager to prora Arpm asn/franfa 
fr o m Umopotomta tfftih a good deaf of Semltio hood. ITba 
Indo Argon R*ee$ p 33 ] 

•See Udgoga ParOa, ebap. 154. and Shonti Poroa 
diai>. 49 
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marched with a motley host of Vaishyas and 
Shudras against the Kshatriyas. 

A great avenger arose among the Brahmans in 
the person of Peirashuram who exterminated the 
Kshatriya race twenty-one times The few wha 
escaped his battle-axe took shelter in mountains and 
among the lower classes, some were protected by 
kind-hearted Brahmans Without instruction and 
without ceremonials they grew up like Shudras. 
Rishi Kashyapa reclaimed them and restored them 
to the rank of Kshatnyas again. This was perhaps 
the first creation of a class of Neo-Kshatnyas of 
adulterated blood claiming descent from the Lunar 
race. 

Another important feature of the history of the 
Yadus was their hereditary feud with the kings of 
the Solar race The sons of Yadu made a great 
attempt to overthrow their more cultured and 
orthodox nvaJs by forming a confederacy with the 
Saka, Palhava, Parada, Yavema, Kamboja and 
Barbara tribes agamst the father of the famous king 
Sagara This king Sagara annihilated nearly the 
whole of the Haihayas, and would have destroyed 
their Mlechha allies also but for the intercession of 
Rishi Vashista * From this time the decline of the 

4 


* “Sagara in compliance with the fnjunchon of his spiri- 
tual guide, contented himself therefore with imposing upon 
the vanquished nations some humiliating conditions He made 
the Yavanas shave their, heads entirely, the Sahas he com- 
pelled to shave the upper part of their heads, the Paradaa 
wore their hair long, and the Palhavaa let their beards grow, 
m obedience to his commands Them also, and other 
Kshatnya races, he deprived of the established usages of 
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pol.bCBl power and bocirI BBcendancy ot the YadiM 
began 

The Vadiw now rccoverod complolely from 
rhe sJioclc of their disattrou* defeat and degradabon 
at the hands of king Sagara They *0001 to have 
f mce been fast tinking into aomethjbg like the preaent 
Jal status considered soaally infcnor and not en- 
titled to regal honour by their erstwhile compeers • 
About the bme of the Mahabharat they occupied 
the Surasena or modern Mathura country Eighteen 
clans lived together obeying the command of 
Vgragena the head of the /eating c/an of the Biotas 
(who being descended from the Haihayas 
represented the eldest hoc of Vadu) Ugrasena 
V/at called King only by courtasy He was the 
Grand Patriarch of the whole tnbe by sutferance 

oUttkiu to finr sod (he stud/ ef the Ve^iss. — Wiltoe • trso- 
slstlon of the Bithtn Pomn p 376 

• T*he foOowioff psssseo In the Paren pe/hape 

fsltKftdlf reflects the sttftode of roonsxchics] tribes Hhe the 
Konij to the YedsTM The Kom chiefs who looked upoo 
the Y du Rsce ss oot entitled to re^al dlgnltj snffrll/ retorted 
scsinst the Imperloos tone of Bslsimm — who osae to d emend the 
releese of Shrl Krlshos • eon e s pt nr ed In sn sttempt to cairf 
ofl the dsnffhter of Dof/odhso — Whol shsH the Yadan giro 
orders to the chiefs of the fsmll/ of Kom? If Ugrssens 
Usned his msndstes to the fCmsTss then- we most tak< 
otfcy 0*4 (o/difr omhrs^ Otat hm boa asarped end which is 
only fll for the Irfngs. .w The homsgo Oiot U Are 

ia to, the* aapariora by (he Kttkknrs sod Andhsk* tribes, 
may cut he p»td by tfwaw- hot whoever heard of a co mman d 
by a serraat to hla tasstar> The Yadavs envoy with 
Kh Inadnctfre repnblkan eootmapt for princes arid thrones 
cried oot furiously Fie upon the pride that boasts of threare, 
the learlna of a hundrsd mortala.” [Slshfm Pam p W3} 
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"Without any pretension to despotic authority , real 
power was vested in a Council of Elders, consisting 
of the most influential persons of the different 
goiras His position was, so to say, like that of 
the recogmzed head of a Jat bdrdh or chaurasiyd, 
I e , a group of twelve or eighty-four villages m- 
habited mainly by the same people But an 
Aurangzib was born to Ugrasena — the cruel and 
resolute Kansha, who imprisoned his father and 
usurped despotic authority over the Yadus with the 
help of some powerful mercenary fighters The 
upstart, having married two daughters of the po^ver- 
ful Magadha Emperor Jarasandha, swelled up with 
pride and was half ashamed to call himself a 
Yadava He reduced the junior clans of the 
Yadavas to the position of subjects and his tyranny 
drove many of them to cattle-rearing^ as a means 
of hvelihood, which could no longer be earned by 
"the sword and as members of the ruling anstocracy 
Shri Knshna killed the wicked Kansha and restored 
Ugrasena to his authority Eighteen times did the 
haughty prince of Magadha renew his attack upon 
the Yadavas to avenge the death of his son-in-law , 
as often weis he forced to retire discomfited At 
last worn out in an unequal conflict, the Yadava 
chiefs decided upon the evacuation of the Mathura 
Tegion, where their powerful enemy gave them no 
peace 

The Yadus were indifferent in their allegiance 
to the Vedic gods and the Brahmans, nay more, 

* Vcsadeva, father of Shri Krishna is descnbcd as “living 
as a tributary [ftarada] of Kansha at the hill of Govardhana, 
attached to the couis” [Hanoomsa, Chap 55 J 
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poBitwely hoBtile if wo are to believe the Paorenic 
tradition* They intuited then parohit [family 
pneatj Gargya who vowed voniteoDCO upon them 
and did penance to Radra in order to get a ton* 
capable of humbling the pnde of the Andhaka and 
Bnshru clans [//or/ooniM chap 114] They 
owed their final destruction at Prabha* to the curte 
of Riihi Durvasa upon whom their wicked young 
sons played an indecent prank Shn Krishna him- 
self abolished India worship m the land of Braj 
even when he was a mere boy and after his acces- 
sion to power he humiliated the pnde of the king of 
god* by forcibly takmg aWay the heavenly flower 
tree [Pdriidi] from the Garden of Paradise The 
ancient Haihayas won^pped Dattatieya while 
their descendant* in the time of the Mahahharat 
are found worshipping Shiva The most atnkmg 
feature of the Yadava people was then great re 
pubbcan confederacy upheld by extreme clannish 
spint Though divided into numerous branches 
and often so remote from one another as to permit 
mtermamage they continued to hold together as 
sons of the same father presenting a united front 
to the common enemy sharing the common weal 
and woe and hvmg and movmg as one body 
While left to themselves petty jealousies and family 
feuds marked dieir hve^ Drinking g ambling and 
gay festrvitie* enlivened their society The Hari 
oomsa gives a very am mating picture of then- social 
life They go out for excursion men and women 

Tho •«» ^ Black Y«t»ibi prfaeo wtoaa enjnhy 

Aore tie Y»d*T*» to •e«k rafos* on tto wwtaro •ea-oart. 
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young and old, all joining in the mirthful sports 
either m the pleasant shady woodland or on the 
smiling beach Balaram, always m a state of 
intoxication, begins singing aloud, %vith his wife 
keeping tune \vith the clapping of his hands His 
younger brother Shn Knshna, with his wife, his 
sister, and his jnend, follows him and sings 
m chorus The younger people, quite unabashed, 
catch the contagion and sing tumultuously Next 
a water-sport (sprinkling water at one another while 
bathing) is proposed by Shn Krishna They divide 
into two parties , one under Balaram consisting of 
one half of the Yadavas and the sons of Shri 
Krishna with their wives ; the other half imder Shn 
Knshna with Balaram's sons and their "wives. 
Heavily drunk, they plimge into the water, taking^ 
off their clothes and ornaments, and begin throwing 
Water at one another So excited do they become 
that the playful emulation assumes the turn of a 
senous fight regardless of the presence of the ladies 
The cool-headed Shn Knshna sees the danger, and 
puls a timely stop to the sport They come out of 
the water, dress themselves, and sit at their meals 
Pomegranates emd other fruits, different prepara- 
tions of meat and a roasted buffalo-calf are served. 
After their meals they drmk vanous kinda of wine 
m the company of their wives There were, how- 
ever, some vegetanans and teetotallers among 
them, such as Uddhava and Bhoja, who content 
themselves with nce-pudding, curds and sweet- 
meats Such sporting and feasting of the young 
and old, men and women together, so repugnant 
to the more refined section' of the Aryans, prevailfed 
22 
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pcrliaps among the Vecjavu only though \rc hear 
of such tnbaJ fejbvibca in the counb} of MagacJha 
in the earher year* of the great Emperor Aahota 
TTio author of the Harloomsa toll* uj erphcrtly that 
pJacjng lore above everythiAg elae the Bnafmis 
Andhaka* and DaahorKaa n»ed /o behaoe to ihetr 
*on» OM /nendj' (/ e without the reterve uauaDy 
-due to age and parental relation ) 

In the twenty #i*th year of the reign of 
^ udhiBthira (I e after the battle of Kurukahetra) a 
lernble catastrophe came upon the race of Yadu 
and destroyed it almost root and branch They had 
i>ecome widced, airoganb cruel, and disrespectful 
to their elders and to the venerable Brahnaans, 
TTe most m£uenbal heads of the bfbe Balaram 
5hn Krishna, Babhru, and Ahulu met in a counci] 
to devise means for the reformabon of the morals 
of the Yadavas They issued a proclamahon m 
the aty that any person dnnJang wane even alone 
and in privacy should bo put to death with his 
whole family But such Puntan seventy could 
hardly succeed m a aty of Epicureans Shortly 
afterwards they made a grand piignmage ^vilh their 


• See Harioemwa, du 145 146. h U lnltrc»tiiig to doUco 
that thl* tetwoen felher and wo •dll •«*n» to 

prerall Mooai almoet *11 •eetJoo* of ll* tui*^ popaUlloo of 
WMUm tndi*. A f*th«r ffonerdJr *<««»•• W* wo no* ** 
BauM or Brfa bot u BhU 'Whaj mxa Brow op In *10 »h*y 
follow litosHy ihe XDC**! Injnncdcm of Ctanaty* 

t 

Hmd wl«= bo .mto. tl* U U -mw-' 

to boor Halo “* .aocotoi StattJ jKtdeooii 

tbot folbot U C** l«H«i btcol*] 
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Wives to the sea-coast of Prabhas Putting aside 
all restraints, thej" held drinking parties, enlivened 
by the songs and dances of courtesans and the per- 
formances of expert actors. The younger folk, in 
a state of intoxication, gave to the monkeys food 
prepared for feeding the Brahmans in order to see 
how the animals fought ! Kntavarma, Satyaki, and 
even the sons of Shn Krishna emptied their wine- 
cups in his very presence A quarrel broke out 
between Satyaki and Kntavarma, who had fought 
on opposite sides at the battle of Kurukshetra 
Satyaki suddenly rushed upon Kntavarma and cut 
oflF his head. Their fnends, and members of the 
different goiras soon ranged themselves into two 
parties and a deadly conflict ensued. Mad %vith 
Wine and the spint of revenge the warlike Yadavas 
fought to their last breath When weapons became 
useless they plucked up sea-reeds and attacked one 
another desperately , none thought of saving himself 
by turning back or by standing aloof 

Several days afterwards Arjun came to Dwaraka 
and led back towards Hastmapur the woeful 
remnant of a mighty tribe, consisting mostly of 
widows, orphans and old men One day he halted 
near the Panjnad river, at a place rich in cattle and 
agricultural produce, and mhabited by Abhira 
Das5ais (pastoral robber tribes) A large convoy of 
females with a slender escort was too great a 
temptation for them , with no other weapon than 
their quarter-staves they fell upon the rear of 
Arjun’s hne of march Tbe victor of Kurukshetra 
lost a part of his convoy and found it extremely 
difficult to conduct the rest through the land of the 
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sturdy robbers He left tbe Bbo;aj under tbe son 
of Kntavarma m a colony m the aty of Mdrtj/caoati* 
m the western Panjab A second colony of the 
Yadus was founded by bun on the banks of the 
Saraswab where he established the son of Setyaki 
with the old men and the boys of hts family He 
crowned Vajra the grandson of Shn Krishna^ as 
kmg m the old Pandava capital of Indrapraatha 
Thus the seeds of the race of Yadu became acattered 
over tbe Land of the f^e Rivera and the valley of 
the Jemuna 


• Tlo dty U mcaOoood both Jo the UahebharMie mmJ 
the Herhma led, 3 Diredl Sen*, tol. 

▼oL I p 294] mention* U elcns with T*h«t»*hll« C-ndh«r* 
end PB»ht»UT»tl U dtle* <rf the n*ith-w«^ Col Tod 
«Tid«nriy UUntifioe tt with lb* bill of Jo4 « Yedo-fa-UE* 
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APPENDIX C 

THE JAT RISINGS DURING AURANGZIB'S REIGN. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar has recently secured 
from the Jaipur State archives copies of many 
hundreds of official letters and news-sheets 
{akhharai-i-darhar'i-muala) sent to Rajahs Bishun 
Singh and Sawai Jai Singh by their agents at the 
imperial Court These came to hand after my 
History had been printed, and hence I can give 
here only a brief summary of the new facts thus 
brought to light about the activity of the Jat rebels 
<lunng the last two decades of the reign of 
Aurangzib 

In these letters, the audacious Jats are invari- 
ably designated Jat-i-badzat (the Jat of evil breed ) 
This clearly indicates the impotent fury of the 
Mughal Government, which knew not how to 
suppress them The sphere of the maraudmg 
activity of the Jats, as these letters illustrate, 
extended from Mathura to the border of Jaipur, 
and from the hills of Miwat to the bank of the 
Chambal Peace and order fled from this region 
The roads became so unsafe that Rs 200 used to be 
demanded as escort-hire for accompanying a 
caravan only from Agra to Dholpur Merchants 
and wayfarers could travel only under passes bought 
for a heavy price from the freebootmg Jat leaders 
Among the strongholds of the Jats in that period 
Smsam, Sogor, Sonkh, and Wair are often men- 
tioned 
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TTie Mugfiai acfnunittration we find agam and 
a{^n wa» hopeleaily co nup t local officmls and 
soIcLen aLIce connived at the rebctbous activity of 
the JaU and even entered into coDuaion with them 
for aharinff the plunder of their own roaater e 
auhjecU One example may be given here from a 
new»-letter Faz3 Khan an ofScer potted at Agra 
wat ordered to escort tome impenaj treasure to the 
Chambal He gave secret notice of his jo ur ney to 
the JaU vdio rephed that their anummibon had nm 
short Faal Khan then secretly sent them a supply 
of it and the pre arranged highway robbery of the 
treasure was earned out as per plan ) 

On 28th March 1688 Mir Ahmad the custodian 
of the tomb of Ahbar reported to the Emperor 
that at might a party of Rajaram s men had fallen 
upon the tomb and earned off lU carpets vessels 
lamps and other decorations Another report was 
to the effect that Rajaram had sacked eight villages 
assigned for the support of Shah Jahan s tomb near 
Agra 

The extant news-letters do not mention the 
b urui Dg of Akbar s bones by the Jat rebels for 
which the only authority hitherto known is Manned 
But Aurangub s mexorable wrath Wwards the Jstr 
and his repeated orders for the gmeraJ tnassacre 
of the Jot people, which these letters roenhon sgam 
and agam lend support to the belief that the 
current rumour about the burning of Akbar s bones 
was probably based on truth 

Several letters to Bishtm Smgh (Rajah of Jaipur) 
from his Court agent Kesho Rai tell us of the 
Emperor s constant anxie^ at the growing menace 
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of the Jat rising and his impatience at the delay of 
Bishun Singh in taking the field against them. The 
Rajah \vas repeatedly told that he would be most 
highly rewarded if he could subdue the Jats and 
capture Sinsani before the arrival of Prince Bidar 
Bakht for the same purpose But he delayed At 
last he joined his forces with those of the pnnce 
and laid siege to Sinsani. Bidar Bakht having been 
soon after\vards recalled, Bishun Singh was left in 
supreme command of the Jat expedition The 
Jaipur general Hari Singh conducted the siege of 
Sinsani and carried on punitive operations. In one 
encounter with the rebels, Han Singh Was severely 
wounded, and a rumour even spread that he had 
been killed The Jats, probably under pressure of 
scarcity within the walls, secretly evacuated Sinsani 
and the Jaipur troops occupied it after a show of 
assault ! This was the version of the affair that 
reached Aurang2db, and naturally he refused to give 
any reward to Bishun Singh TTie Jaipur agent at 
the imperial Court tried hard to contradict this news 
as a malicious fabrication of his master’s enemies, 
and at the same time wrote to Bishun Singh to 
placate the local waqianaois with nch bribes and 
induce him to magnify the herom services of the 
Jaipur troops I V 
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The Jati have no ^vnUen hirtory of their own 
Their pohbcaJ hittory la interwoven with the general 
liirtcmei of the empire of Delhi and these have 
nece«9ant> been laid tmder contnbuhon m the 
present work I abaB confine myaelf to the dia- 
cunion of the merit* of only the moat important 
work* frequently referred to m the text. 

PERSIAN 

I The Waqa-lShah AJam Stmi [MS ] 
Profenor Jadunath Sarkar who po«*esse* the only 
copy of thij work rescued it from deplorable neglect 
in the house of a Kayeth family at Patna It is a 
akeleton diary of Delhi occurrences and news the 
leaves ftill nirviving run with many gaps from 1739 
to 1799 Prof Sarkar who style* it the Delhi 
Chmnide daring the Anarchy thus remark* of it 
It IS of pncelets importance and consbtutes a 
record of supreme value to the cnbcaj histonan of 
this pend we have an absolutely contem 

porary chromde of the events and rumour* of 
Del?u written doWn iraraediatefy afterwards by an 
inhabitant of the aty without any embe l lis hm ent, 
garblmg. or artifiaal anrangement of a later dale 

While studying it, 1 have often been tempted 
to hken it to the old /Inglo-Soxon Chronicle dunng 
Danish mcursions The artless truthfulnes*. the 
exchiron of emobon or comment and accure<^ of 
record are the same in both works fSee pp 5-6 
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*of the proceedings of the third meeting of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission at Bombay.] 
I subjected this Chronicle to a strict comparison with 
the Persian as well as Maratha and French sources 
■which can. also claim contemporary value Now I 
have been so far convinced of its accuracy that in 
cases of conflicting dates and statements in other 
histories of this particular period, I accept its 
"testimony in preference to theirs. The Waqa-i- 
■Shah A lam Sani has been the touchstone for judging 
the value of all Persian histories of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. 

2. The Ibratnama [MS ] of Khair-ud-dm 
Muhammad Allahabadi [175! — 1827] * He was an 
influential official in the employ of Prince Jahandar 
Shah, son of Shah Alam 11 and an eye-witness of 


* For an account of the life and works of Khair-ud-dm, 
8ee Dr E D Ross's article ia. f R A S 1902, pp 136-138 
Though It IS fuller than that of ,Prof Dowson, some errors 
have crept into it eg "He (Khair-ud-din) then attached him- 
self to the fortunes of the Shahzada Jahandar Shah, the 
eldest son of Shah Jahan [?I whom he assisted m his attempt 
to seize upon the throne (?] of Delhi ” Shah Jahan m the 
text is evidently a mistake for Shah Alam II. Khair-ud-din 
assisted the prmce not "in seizing upon the throne of Delhi" 
as Dr. E D Ross would make us believe, but m trying to 
secure possession of the citadel and impenal treasure lest they 
should fall into the hands of Ghulam Qadir and Ismail Beg 
KhSn, He was made the prmce's supreme agent [ibid, 60J and 
in this capaaty visited Begam Samru at her camp near Delhi 
He procured for the prince her powerful support against 
Ghulam Qadir and Ismail Beg [MS , p 63 , for fuller details, 
fifce Brajendranath Banerji’s Begam Sdmra ] The prmce praised 
•the author for* his eminent services and Wise counsels 
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many of the occtnrence* described m the latter parr 
of the work The author id the opening page* of 
the Ihrainama leR* ue that ho wa» impelled to 'write 
thu Book of Warning by the shocking atrootiea 
of Ghulam Qadir whom he curaea with boneat m- 
dignation a* nlmok homm (faUe to hi» master a salt ) 
bJe menbona with grabtude and respect the Dame- 
of Sr George Henry Barlow Govcmor-Ceneral who 
encouraged lua hiatorica] atudiea 

As regards the value of thia work Dr E D 
Hots quotes with approval the opinion of Dr 
Charlea Rieu Ibndnama la fhe fuUeti and moaf 
aceumta account we poaaeaa of the chequered 
career and troubled bmea of Shah Alajn and li hat 
all the oalue 0 } contemporary; record penned by 
one 'who had taken an active ahare m some of the 
pnnapal tranaacbona of the period and waa person 
ally acquainted With some of the most prominent 
actors on the scene Tboa^ who may have an 
occasion to study this history m the hght of the more- 
authenbe records of the period would possibly dit- 
aent from this view Though it is undoubtedly the 
fullest history of the reign of Shah Alam and is 
mdispensahle to students of this penod of Indian 
history it is by no means the most accurate one 
Up to the I2th regnal year of Shah Alam II this 
work does not throw more light on DeDu history 
than what is supplied by the Siyar ul Matakhkharin 
Khan-'Ud'dm no doubt gives us useful details fes 
the penod between the 12th and 20th regnal years 
but almost aD his dates are wrong and inaccurate 
From the 20th year onvrards however Jbratnama 
has certainly great value 
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His graphic details often produce the effect of a 
iriclo'draina, and tins \ery fact often leads us to 
suspect his accuracy My admiration for this history 
decreased wth the progress of my studies m and 
around this period However, we have no option 
but to accept as true all his statements which have 
not been definitelj' contradicted by more reliable 
authorities 

3 Chahar Guhar-t-Shajai of Harcharan Das^ 
(Prof. Sarkar's MS ) TTie author was in the employ- 
ment of Nawob Qasim Ah Khan, a nobleman of 
Delhi. He migrated to Oudh with his master’s 
family in the first year of the leign of Alamgir II and 
began the study and writing of history to enliven the 
dreary days of his exile and penury He says that he 
reached his 80th year in 1194 AH ic, 1J80 AD 
He wntes m a simple style and his facts and dates 
are generally accurate. But the memory of the old 
man seems to have failed him sometimes We 
need not be surprised if he commits mistakes here 
and there and confuses names and dates The 
following will serve as a typical example “Jawahir 
Singh jat, after the death of his father Suraj Mai, laid 
siege to the citadel of Agra But having despaired 
of taking it by force of arms owing to the bravery and 
faithfulness of the imperial commandant Fazil Khan, 
he had recourse to intrigue He secured entrance 
into the fort by bnbing Muyyid Beg who was 
in’ charge of the gates — with three lakhs of Rupees 
When the fort was captured after its evacuation by 
the Muslim garrison in 1174 H (1761 A D ) Jawahir 


* For an account of his life, see Elliot, viii 204 — 206 
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Singh threw the tnirtor Mio'yid Beg into priwn and 
a* a reward /or the fidelity of Faal Khan granted 
him a monthly pention of three hundred Rupee* 

The real facts are different, eiz —The fort of Agra 
was captured in 1761 by Suraj Mai and not by 
JaWahir Singh Father Wendel teBs u* nothing about 
such an incident in his valuable aWetcb of Jarvahir 
Stngh s reign It it on the other hand not likely 
that the whole *tory is altogether false The details 
may be true of the capture of Agra by Suraj MaL 
4 TarH^h i-Muzaffari (MS ) of Muhammad 
All Khan The author Muhammad Ah belonged to / 
a distinguished family of Panipat H» grandfather 
Lutfuliah Khan held the rank of a haft hazari [7 000 
horse] and during the reign of Muhammad Shah 
served as governor of Kabul and Multan. One of 
his uncles Shakir Khan ivaa the author of a history 
called Tarikh f-Shakir KhonI (Prof Saikar ■ MS) 

The author left Panipat for Bihar m search of 
employment and became the darogha of the Faujdan 
AdaJat of Tirhut and HajipxiT through the patronage 
of Muhammad Rera Khan Muzaffar Jang the Naib 
Nazim of Bengal The Tarikh t Muzaffari was 
■compoaed about 1600 AX) and named after the 
patron of the author Prof Dowson say* *Thi# is 
one of the moat accurate general histonea I know 
The history of the later empire is particularly 
full (FTTint, vm 316) There was a learned 
discussion over die histoncal value of this work m 
the second meeting of the Indian Hisloncal Record* 
Commission held at Labor (19^) Prof Jadunath 
Sertar remarked. "We posse*, three nearly con 
temporary and fairly long hwtone* of the Delhi 
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empire during the second half of the 18th century, 
ujz , the Styar-ul'Mutakhkhann, the Ibratnama of 
Fakir Khair-ud-din Allahabadi, and the Tarikh-i- 
Muza0an Of these the second is the longest, most 
accurate, and (in his opinion) the best, as the author 
lived at or near the Court of Delhi, while writers of 
the other two works lived in Bengal and Bihar and 
- had no access to the imperial Court records and other 
original sources of information For the period 
before 1760 (covered by the first volume of the 
Tarif^h-i-Muzaffari), this book is a mere compilation 
from earlier works and therefore cannot claim to be 
considered as a primary authority The second 
volume (covering the years 1760-1809) was composed 
later than the Ibratnama and is much inferior to the 
latter In short, the Tarikk-t-Muza0an, in most 
parts, IS neither an eye-witness 's report nor a 
summary of State-papers ” Chaudhuri Abdul Hamid 
maintained that the author of Tarikh-i-Muza0ari 
belonged to a "family of historians and high officers 
of the Mughal Court, and as such he presumably 
had access to State-papers" [Proceedings, Indian 
Historical Records Commission, 1920, p 23 ] 

But the fact is that none of the three histones 
bears any trace of the use of State-papers All the 
three authors relied mainly upon 'what they had 
heard from others Even Khair-ud-din often cites 
as authorities httle known persons such as Mir 
Muhammad Yaqub who found the date of the battle 
of Barsana in the chronogram ”larza bar ek o sang 
az in fathe naidan” which is found wrong [vide 
text} It IS perhaps unjust to pronounce a verdict 
against an author merely on theoretical grounds. 
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vnthout patiently exaraminc the contentj of bit work 
A Icjt study of the penod between the accession of 
Ahmad Shah and the battle of Pantpat a« dealt with 
in all these three histones in the Lght of independent 
sources convinces me of the onpnahty and trust 
worthiness of Tarikh i-Maza0aH The avd war 
between Safdar Jang and Ahmad Shah and the 
diplomatic achvily of the Abdah before Panipat have 
been described "with greater accuracy and fuller 
wealth of details in this book than m the other two 
more popular histones * Some minute details given 
by the TariJih i-Mazaffari warrant us in inferring 
that the author denved his information from reliable 
eye ivitnesses perhaps some members of his family 
who lived so near the capital The following 
instance bears out the truth The Waqo-i Shah 
Alam Sani which is the diary of events kept by an 
inhabitant of the capital says On the 21st Jaxnada 
I J 165 H Nawah Safdar Jang having taken leave 
started (from the atyj whiie ti was raining 
and pitched his camp at the garden of Ismail Khan 
[WaQOr p 76J The Tarihh-i Muza0aTi ol*o says 
*The Nawah started from his palace and proceeded 
by the road running along the hank of the nver 
[Jamuna] When he Svas passing opposite the 
impenaJ atadef ie aJigftfed from bis horse and 
made the customary salute towards it. At that time 
a shower was falling from the aky and drops of tears 
too appeared m the eyes of the Nawah fMS 
p 69] The Ibratnama and Sii/ar al-MatakhJd^orin 

Kbsir-od-dln gtm o» onb • brief **nnJsi*J 7 of tKoo# 
two cpUodM dcT oU og no* boot* tLaa 15 11 d*« to oocH. 
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do not take notice of these minute details The 
only history from which Tankh-i-Muzaffan may 
have borrowed this is Chahar-Gulzar-t-Shujai, which 
says “At the time of his departure, if was raining 
heavily While he reached near the Auspicious 
Residence [the citadel], he alighted from his ele- 
phant and did obeisance towards “ The Tarikh-t- 
Muzaffari gives some valuable information which 
we miss altogether in every other regular history of 
the 18th century The follo'wing passage gives us 
the only recorded indication of the fact that the 
Mughal Government also had some Jat mercenaries 
who fought against Suraj Mai “Ghazi-ud-din 
Imad-ul-mulk . with his own troops and His 
Majesty’s Jots [firqa-i-Jat Badshahi] exerted himself 
in the defence of the city [against Nawab Safdar 
Jang and Suraj Mai] This is indirectly supported 
by the unassailable testimony of the Waqa “On 
the 22nd Ziqada, 1165 H '[20 September, 1753] 
men of the Jat contingent went inside the 
citadel and created disturbance for their pay. They 
obstructed the audience chamber of the Emperor 
and the deohris [out-apartments] of the Begams His 
Majesty came to the Diwan-i-Am” [MS , p 70] f 

* Tartkfi-i-Muzaffan, MS , p 69 

t The Waqa contains another passage telling us about the 
unnily character of the Emperor’s Jat mercenaries “On the 
19th Rabi II, 1166 H (13th February, 1754), the soldiers of 
the Ah Shahi, Walah Shahi, and the Jat regiments assembled 
in the mosque of Quddus-ul-Ahad for their pay, raised a 
tumult and prevented men from gomg inside the fort took 
away the turbans and clothes of the passers-by and blocked 
the Shah Rah {Royal road}" (MS, p 85) 
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5 The Siyar uI‘Mu{af(,h}iharin the most popu- 
lar and widely known hwtory of the penod hardly 
reqmres any comment The Enghih tramlabon of 
thi* book by Mustafa is -genenilly accurate but her 
seems to have uken a hberty hke that of Bngjs ra 
Kjs translation of Fenshta to add here and there a 
phrase or two of his own unwarranted by the text 
Though the author Ghulam Husain hved in Bengal 
his father and uncles terred at Delhi and as his his 
tory u baaed on information supplied by them the 
chapters deahng With the history of the Delhi and 
Oudh Courts have been found osefal and trust 
worthy Ho does not give us anything of value 
about Jat history after the death of Suraj Mai 

6 /mad-as-5<wicl<d by Mir Ghulam Ah (Persian 
text Newal Kishore Press. Lucknow) This work 
was composed about 1608 at Lucknow whither thr 
author was forced to flee from Delhi, when that aty 
was m agony from the atrocitiea of the accursed 
Ghulam Qadir Though this Work is mainly a 
history of the Oudh Nawsbs, it throws mterestmg' 
and useful side bghts upon the atfairs of Delhi 
The book reads Uke a string of entertaining stones 
which are the typical product of Laeknow But 
a careful study reveals the nmuisitJTeness of the 
author and his haHt of taking pains to know the 
truth Sometimes he contrvthcts popular stones and 
enters mto a critical examination of them He 
almost aKrays gives us the names of ha mforroants. 
Though his histoiy is neidier fnD nor methodical it 
amply repays penisaL 

V ^ 7 Bopen-f Waqa [MS ] by Abdul Kanm 

Kashmin The account of the ragn of Ahmad 
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Shah and incidental notices about the Bharatpuf 
Jats down to the murder of Ratan Singh are very 
valuable and accurate. 

8 Calendars of Persian Correspondence, pub- 
hshed by the Imperial Records Department, Calcutta. 
We have three volumes of these valuable Calendars 
covermg the period between r767-1772. These 
contain Enghsh trarislations of the Persian letters 
issued by the Government of Bengal to their officials, 
agents, and foreign notables along With the answers 
and news-letters received from them about 
occurrences m Upper India These may be regarded 
as primary sources of the history of this period. 
They stand next to the Waqa-iShah Alam Sant in 
importance and very often prove valuable supple- 
ments to the latter Their destruction would have 
been an irreparable loss to the students of Indian 
history 


MARATHI . 

1. Though the Marathi bakhars or chronicles 
were generally composed at a much later date than 
the events they xelate and hence are not considered 
by scholars to be sound material, yet the Bhao 
Sahthchi Bahjiar (m the scholarly edition of Kashinath 
Narayan Sane) is an exception. I have found it 
most useful and reliable for my penod. The writer, 
Knshnaji Shyam Rao, resided at Indraprastha near 
Delhi. He seems to have been well versed in Hindi 
and acquainted with the affairs of the Jats, Rajputs 
and Ruhel^is. The speeches put by him into the 
mouths of the different historic personages may not 

23 
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hsve been true word Sot word hut they undoubtedly 
rcpretent tbc spirit of Uie acton 

Minor nustaJcea are not infrequent Eg ho 
•ay* that during the Mathura eatpodlbon of Ahmad 
Shah Abdah 6000 Bairagia took up arms at 
Brtndaban and died hghting The Ghlb^ [ »=Abdah] 
butchered several pious Bauagia who resided at 
Gokhn [ = GokuI] (p 32) We know from the 
Penian sources (cited m my testt) that it was at 
Bnndaban that the Vabhnav Bairagis Were 
massacred G S Sardesai (Pon/po# Projkorart, 
p 77) quotes a letter from Kn^ina Joah; of Delhi 
which tells us that Gokul was saved from the Abdah 
by the Naga monks two or three thousand of whom 
died xn its defence 

2 DlSU-yethit Slaikpranen or letters of the 
Maratha envoy at Delhi published by D B 
Parasms m two volumes OS first rate i mporta nce 
as regards dates and events (except hearsay reports 
of distant occurrences ) 

3 Marathi histoncal documents, mostly publish 
ed by the Bharat Ihhas Samsodhak Mandal of 
Poona — esp in its wnnua] reports, .Sammelan 
reports and recently started quarterly joohial. No 
student of the history of the Delhi empire dUzmg die 
second half of the 16th century can atfotd to 
neglect the over mcreasmg mass of contempocaiy 
Marathi records and letters brotight to light by a 
band of dbvbled Maratha workers. But the siftmg 
of toUnd histoncal niatehal out of them teqtnres as 
much fkni and labour as are dertuulded In boDccfang 
particJrt of gold froni sand 
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A letter from Antaji Mankeshweir (published in 
the Mandal’s Journal, vol. Ill Nos. 2 — 4, 1924 A D ) 
throws interesting side-hght upon the civil war 
between the imperial Paymaster and Safdar Jang 
This is perhaps the only evidence to show that 
Maratha auxiharies took part in the first stage of the 
struggle and that the success of Ghazi-ud-din was 
partly due to their valour Antaji would naturally 
exaggerate the services of the Marathas, but be it 
said to his credit, he does not ignore the heroism of 
the Jat chief Suraj Mai on the enemy’s side This 
letter adds flesh and skm to the dry bones of the 
narrative of the battle of Fandabad given in the 
Waqa, and therefore we translate both of them here 

Waqa-i-Shah Alam Sani- — “Sunday, Zihijja 
1165 AH (=June 1752 AD) News arrived [at 
Delhi] of a battle having taken place near the tank 
of Faridabad between the Bakhshi-ul-mulk and the 
troops of Nawab Safdar Jang The latter was 
defeated and put to flight” (p 81 of MS ) 

Letter from Anttiji Mankeshwar to Babu Rao 
Baba, from Indraprastha, Bhadra Badi Ekadashi — 
y “Mansur Ah and Suraj Mai were at Faridabad and 
the imperial army encamped at Kalikeu-ji (near Okla) 
Daily skirmishes, marching and counter-marching 
took place After that, on Shravan Badi 1 1 , Fnday, 
Mansur All with the Jat advanced in readmess for 
battle A fight took place at Faridabad The 
Jats fought obstmately, but were defeated Suraj 
Mai displayed great valour, and a personal 
encounter took place between hiin and ourselves, m 
'which he received a spear-thrust The Jats have 
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retreated beyond Ballamgarb to ■wkch the Mir 
Bakhshi hju laid siege Wo are phinderrag the Jat 
temtory m the nei^bourhood 

4 Maraiki RtyoMot by G S SardesaJ Vol II 
(1707 1 740) Vol III (1740-1760) and Vd IV 
(Pampat Prakaran) 

Every student of the history of India m the 16th 
century owes a heavy debt of gratitude to Mr 
Sardetai who has nearly completed the stupendous 
task of sifung the vast mass of printed matenals 
available m Marathi critically testing their valne 
and presenting a synthesis of them m an attractive 
garb What we admire m this great histonan is 
hui fearless love of truth and freedom from bias 
even more than bis unsurpassed mdustry and cnbcal 
power So far as Marathi sources are concerned, 
wo can confidently rely on his valuable works But 
it should be remembered that bis failare to use the 
Persian sources has left his narrative one-sided and 
defective at some places just as the Persian 
chroniclers on their part have miased out nuuiy facts 
concerning Maratha affairs For example, Sardes^ 
makes no mention of Sumj Mai s participation m the 
war between Madho Sra^ and Ithwan Singh 
[Vol II 65-70] 


fKEN’CH 

1 Gcographxe de T Indousian by Joseph 
Tleffentbaler This celebrated Jesuit rmssionary 
came to India m December 1743 and vinted Docg 
the residence of the pnncc of the Jats next year 
He has left bnef descriptive notices of Do^ 
Kuhtmr and Bharatpur nl they then were 
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' 2. he Nabob Rene Madec, par Emile BEU’be. 

An extremely valuable documented history of this 
celebrated French mercenary general’s career in 
India. The long extracts from his memoirs and 
those of certain other Frenchmen “who came into 
direct contact with Jat and Delhi affairs, printed by 
M. Barbe, have been fully utihsed by me, as the 
evidence of “eye-witnesses.” 

3. Mevnoires de V origine^ acToissement, ei 
etat present de puissance des Jots dans V Indostan. 
[Orme MSS O.F 216 No. 2, pp 86 + 86 ; a second 
copy m India XV No. 1 1 , pp 150] 

Mr S. C. Hill ascribes its authorship to Father 
Francois Xavier Wendel, who lived in India from 
1751 till his death in 1803, and resided for several 
years at Agra He is frequently referred to in the 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence (of the English 
E I Co.) He was in high favour with the Bengal 
Government and sincerely devoted to the English 
interests * We find him acting as the agent of the 
Enghsh at Lucknow after the flight of Mir Qasim 
from Bengal. 

We do not know what made the Reverend 
Father repair to the Jat country, accept service imder 
Jawahir Singh as his political adviser, and stay at 
Deeg till the death of that Rajeih The fact that he 
went there shortly after the flight of Samru to die 
Court of Jawahir Singh leads us to suspect that he 
Was in the pay of the English and that his real object 
was to keep the Bengal Government informed of any 


• See esp his letter from Lucknow, 12 Nov, 1763, in 
Pers CoiT. i 263.' 
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Kosttie dcafpulof the powerfuJ and ambiUou* Jat 
Rojah who held the balance of power m Northern 
India behveen the Abdah and the Maratha 

The Father act about collecting mformabon 
about Jat hiatory adnunistration and mannen at 
Decg and wrote this long account, which la of 
priceless value as regards the fulness and authenticity 
of its information on most pomta My chapters on 
Stiraj Mai and Jawahir Snigh owe their detail and 
freshness to this French inanuscnpt 

The most astonuhmg assertion which he makes 
— apparently on hearsay — w that Suraj Mai was not 
at aD the ton of Badan Smgh He has also cast 
aozoe doubt on the birth of JaWahir Singh which was 
probably baaed on a mischievous rnmotxr atarted by 
the mahaoua Jat nobles who wanted to set the 
eldest prince aside from the throne of Bharatpur 
4 and 5 Wemofre tor rEmpire MogoJ by Jeen 
Law and Gentil These have 3 nelded very little new 
mformabon 
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AbduUah (Sayyid), 53 , 54 , 56 

Abdul Ahad Khan (Majd-ud-daulah), coalition with 
Najaf Khan, 251 , intrigues with Nawal Singh, 
267, 270, 276, 278 , invites Marathas, 281 ; 
incites Rahimdad against Najaf Khan, 286n ; 
treachery, 309 , intngues with Rajput chiefs, 
316 , impnsoned by Mirza Najaf, 320n 
Abdus Samad Khan (Lahon), 52 
>> ,, ,, (Durrani), 98 

Abhai Singh (Rathor), 63 
Afghanistan, In 

Afzal Khan (Ruhela), 151 , 155 
Afrasiyab Khan, takes part m the battle of Barsana, 
264 — ^265 , subdues the Jats of the Doab 305 — 
307 , wins distinction at Ghausgarh, 309 
Agra neighbourhood plundered by Rajaram, 40 , 
battle of succession, 50 , Jat ascendancy in 
the distnct of, 61 , besieged by Durranis, 105 , 
conquered by Suraj Mai, 143 — 144 , recovered 
by Najaf Khan, 269 

Ahmad Shah (The Timunde), 70n ; 78 , 84 , 93 , 94 
Ahmad Shah (Abdah), captures Labor, 83 , cam- 
paigns against Suraj Mai, 98 — 107 , defeats 
Dattaji, 113, makes demonstration against 
Deeg, 117 , harassed by the Jats, 118 , diplo- 
matic tussle ^v^th Suraj Mai, 139 , threatens 
Suraj Mai after Panipat, 143 — 144 , another 
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expedition 190 designi against the English 
196 

Ahmad Khin Bongash 80 81 83 
Ajmir In 70 71 72 
Ajit Singh (Rathor) 57 59 63 258 259 
Ajit Smgh (JaO 258 258n 259 
Akbar (Emperor) 36 116 342- 

Alamgir 11 (Emperor) 94 97 110 347 
Alwar BUTTcndcred by the Jat» 312n 
Amber 60 61 66 67 69 
Ambajt (Maratha) 280 
Antaji ManaJccthwar 97 100 354 355 
Amip Gir see under Hunmat Bahadur 
Asaf ud-daulah (Nawab) 297 297n 
Atrauh 170 

Aurangab (Emperor) 34 36 38 1 16 341 342 

Bakht Singh (Rathor) 70 TOn 71 
Balaji Bap Rao 123 138 I41n 

Balaram (Ballu JaO founder of Ballamgarh 77 — 78 
a protege of Suraj Mol 79 eubnuU to Safdar 
Jang 80 killed 80n 

Balaram (brother of Rara Hanaia) Suraj Mai a heute- 
nant, 149 leader of a baromal coalition 
w jjiinat Jawahir 163 oppoaca Jawahir a auc 
ceaaion 171 tardy aubonawon 172 im 
pnaonment and violent death 181 
BaEamgaih feudal houae of 77 captured by Abdah 
100 besieged by impenahati 259 aurrendera 
to Apt Singh 271 355 
Baraana, battle of 263 — 265 
Shao Sahibchi bai{har 353 
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) 

Bharatpur, foundation of 47 , Ruling House of 60 , 
captured by Suraj Mai, 65 ; Maratha fugitives 
entertained at, 141 , last stronghold of Ranjit 
Singh, 319. 

Bha)ja Singh, 40 , 43, 45 

Bhup Singh (Rajah), 46 , rebellion in the Doab, 305 * 
besieged at Mudsan, 307 ; submits to Najaf 
Khan, 308 

Biana, 64 ; 182n ; 279 ; 310 

Bidar Bakht (Prince), 42 ; 43 , 343. 

Bijay Singh (Rathor), 115 , 208 

Bishun Singh (Kachhv/ah), 43, 44 , campaign against 
Sinsani, 341 — ^343. 

Braj, 62 ; 65 

Bnndaban, massacre by the Durranis, 104 

Bayan-o-Waqa, 352 


Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 353 
Chach, 24. 

Chahar Gulzar-i-Shujai, 347 
Chhata, 262 

Chambal (nver), 49, 51, 112, 167, 189, 191n 
Chandu Gujar, commander-in-chief of Nawal Singh, 
255 , heroism of, 256 
Charandas Jat, 78, 78n. 

Chattar Sal (Rana), 186 
Chevalier (M), 242 

Churaman Jat, character of, 45 — 46 , joins Jahandar 
Shah, 49 , his faithlessness, 50 , pardoned by 
Farrukhsiyar, 51 ; besieged at Thun, 52 , a 
partisan of Sayyid brothers, 53 ; treachery to 
Nikusiyar, 55n , plunders Muhammad Shah’s 
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corap 56 irapntone Badan Smgh^ 57 com 
raita ttuade 53 
Qive (Lord) 195 

Dahir 27 28 29 
DaKiya 22 

Danlcaur battle of 255 256 257n. 

Dan Sabi appointed Regent for IQicn Singh 227 
servea under Nawal Singh 232 defeated at 
DanJcaiir 254 — 255 dale of hia death 270n 
Dahl Singh (Kachhwah) 208 2I7n 
Dattlji (Sindhia) 109 III — 113 
Dayaram (Jat) 46 

Deeg building* of 64 attacked by Abdali 1)7 
rebelhon of Jawabir at 163 surpnied by 
Rahimdad 284 it* recovery by Raniit 285 
forhiicabona and wealth of 287 — 290 be 
sieged by Nnjof Khan 291 — 301 its fall 302 
Delhi Jat gardi at 85 Abdah enthroned ab 98 
captured by Raghunatb 107 despoiled by 
Bhao 129 — 132 designs of Soraj Mal upon 
146 besieged by JaWahir 174 — 176 battle 
of 249 Maratha ascendancy at, 250 threat 
ened by Nawal Smgb 273 environs plun- 
dered by Sikhs 282 
Do Silva. O^on Pedro) 198 201 

Dholpur 40 172 167 186 341 

Durian Singh (Gujar) 254 256 

The English (Bengal Government) seek alliance with 
Jawahir 194 Javrahir s proposals to 197 un- 
easy about Jawahir* designs 199 fnendly 
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Gokla Jot 3S 39 

Gopal Singh (JaO 77 78 

Gopal-garh 268 291 292 

Govardhan 231 240 

Ghulam Qadir (Rohela) 345n 346 352 

Ghulam Ah (Autha^ 352 

Haihayma 20 21 325 332 — ^334 
Hanaia (RanO 80n 90 90n alao 9CC under Kiahon 
Hanana Jats of 32 i conquered by Suraj Mai 148 
recovered by Najaf Quh 241 
Han Singh 343 
Hattingi Wanen 235 240 

Hathras 46 167 305 307 
Himmat Bahadur (Anup Gxr) 189 297 307 308 
Hindoan 279 310 

Hira Smgh Jat (Salar Janjd anceetry of 258 cnnuty 
to Nawal Smgh 261 recoven Bellamgarh 
271 

Hiaamuddm Khln 242 249 250 25In 
Modal 56 75 75n 258 
Huna* 6 323 

Huaaui Ah (Sayyid) 54 

Inayat Banu Begam, 54 
Indo-Aryam 6 7 7n 9 27 

Indo-Scythian (iheorj^ 323 — ^330 
Indn. (nvor) 1 95 98 107 111 146 

Inhznm-ud-daulah 85 91 92 107 
Irak In 

Iimail Khan Kabnh 81 62 

Imnd ui-Soodof 352 

lahwan Singh (Kachhwah) 66 67 203 
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JaKandar Shah (Emperor), ^8 ; 49. 

,, (Prince), 308 
Jahan Shah (Pnnce), 308 

Jai Singh Sawai (Maharajah), marches against Chura- 
man, 52 , besieges Thun, 58 , makes Badan 
Singh chief of Deeg, 58 ; performs Ashva- 
medha, 63 , death of, 66 
Jartrikas. iO , 11 
Jathar, !4 . 15 . 17. 

Jats — country and population, ! , religion and 
character, 2 — 4 , Indo-Aryan ongin, 5, 6n , 
ethnic peculianties, 7 ,' alleged descent from 
Jartrikas refuted, 9 — 14 , relation with jatha- 
ras, H — 16 , Jats and Yadavas, 18 — ^22 , 

social customs, 13, 14, 23 , migration of the 
tribe, 23 — ^24 , Jats in Sindh, 25 — 29 , war 
With Sultan Mahmud, 30 — ^31 , punished by 
Timur and Babur, 33 ; rebellion at Mathura, 
37 — ^38 , theories of their origin discussed, 
323—330 
Jatwan, 32 
Javid Khan, 84 

Jawahir Singh (Maharajah), a Mansabdar of Four 
thousand, 83 , fight with the Durrani, 98 , 
attacks Farrukhnagar, 148 , adopted by Rani 
Kishon, 160, his turbulence, 162, rebellion 
at Deeg, 163 ; Wendel’s remark on, I64n ; 
disinherited, 166 , secures gadt, 171 , wages 
war against Najib, 174 and following , crushes 
refractory chiefs, 180 , defeats Malhar, 186 , 
ambitious views of, 188 , treaty with Raghu- 
nath, 191 , relations with the English, 193 and 
following , sends an envoy to Calcutta, 201 , 
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at the height of hu power 202 «»ume* the 
title of Maharajah Sawai Jawahir Singh 
Btiaratendra 204 pilgnmagea to Puahkar 
205 defeated at Maonda 203 hit mia- 
fortunej 2)1 t death of 216 character and 
pohey 2)8 persecution of Islam 220 305 
JudrafT555 

Kalpi 189 192 

Kama 246 274n 275 111 

Kamar 61 64 

kaahi (Jat) 75 

Khande Rao 89 

Khem Karan (Sogorta) 66 

Khen Singh I84n 225n 277 23S 284 

Khair ud-dm Muhammad (Author) 345 345n 346 

Kinnan In 23 

Kishon (alias Hansia) her juvenile courage 75 
fgnnly of 75n honourable captmty in the 
Mushm camp 318 save* the house of Bharat 
pUT froni eahnebon 319 
Koel 92 93 117 235 

Kotman 75 149n 260 261 

Kuhimr beaicgcd hy Marathaa 89 93 96 106 
held by Ranjit Smgh 226 265 attached bv 
Hamadam 311 betieged by Najaf Khan 
313 fall of 318 given to Ram Kishon 319 

I .wchmi Narayan -(Rajah) 82 
Lachmangarh 315 316 

Labor 48 52 83 84 
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Lake (Loid), 115; 29 In 
Lai Kunwar, 49 
Latmar (Jats), 22 


M Madec, enters the service of Jawahir, 206n , 
accompanies Jawahir to Pushkar, 209 ; 
employed against Rajputs, 215 , accompames 
Rafan Singh to Brindaban, 224 , sides with 
Nawal Smgh, 228 , takes part m the battle of 
Govardhan, 232, 233 , leaves Jat service, 239 
— 243 , story of his escape, 2,43 — 246, 249 ; 
fight against the Marathas, 249 defeated by 
Rahimdad , plans a surpnse of Deeg, 295 — 
296 , his memoirs, 356 

Madho Singh (Kachhwah) claims sadi, 66 , mediates 
peace betv/een Seifdar Jang and Ahmad Shah, 
86 , causes of enmity with Jawahir, 202 ; vic- 
tory over the Jats, 209 , futile attempts to 
crush Jawahir, 21! — ^214, false allegation of 
instigating the murder of Jawahir, 217 
Mahmud (Sultan), 30 , 326 
Maidangarhi, 252 , 253n 

Malhar Rao Holkar, interferes in Jaipur succession, 
67 , serves under Safdar Jang, 82 , besieges 
Kuhmir, 89 , peace with Suraj Mai, 96 ; 
partiality for Najib Khan, llOn; unpatnotic 
conduct, 118 , treated unjustly by Bhao, 128 , 
connives at the departure of Suraj Mai, 136 
retreat from Panipat, 142 , a hired ally of 
Jawahir, 1 74 , treachery to Jawahir, 1 77 , takes 
up the cause of Nahar Singh, 186 , defeated 
and chased by the Sikhs and the Jats, 186. 
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MoontJn bottle of 205 206 
Mon»oram Gat) 155 

Mathura 37 38 61 99 sached by the Durrania 
102 and following 118 MI 312 341 
Mewat 61 117 118 147 167 341 

Mohan Rom Qal) 179 181 
Mudjan 46 305 307 

Muhammad Beg Hamadani appointed gov er nor of 
Agra 280 disUnguithea himself at the aiege 
of Deeg 291 293 campaisn* ngainat Ranjit 
and the Rao Rajah 311 conduct! the tiege 
of Kuhrmr 313 315 316 
Muhammad Shah 54 56 
Muhkam Singh 52 57 53 
Mu»avi Khan eencd perftdtously by Suraj MaJ 148 
released by Jawahir 184 conducts the nege 
of Famikhnogar 261 271 


Nadir Shah 30 131 

Nagar Mai 62 143 

Nahar Singh aon of Suraj Mol 160 character 161 
claims succession 171 made a dharmapatra 
by Holkar 185 defeat and *made 187 
family of 205 

Napb-ud-daulah joins uthdm against Safdar 

Jang 94 95 mvilea Abdah 97 created 
Amir oI umra 107 made dhannapiitTa by 
HoDcar 108 besieged by Sindhia at 
5UVIcwr tal 110 war with Suraj Mai 151 175 
besieged at DcDn by Jawahir 174 — 176 
saved by Malhar 178 unites with Marathas 
agamst Nawal Sn^ 230 distrusted bv 
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Sindhia, 235 , secret treaty wiOr Nawal Singh, 
236, 236n. 

Najaf Quli Khan, lieutenant of Mirza Najaf, 241 , 
sent to relieve Garhi Harsaru, 257 , victory 
over Jats, 260 , distinguishes himself at the 
battle of Barsana, 265 , attacks Kama, 276 , 
bad faith to Rahimdad, 277 . assists at the 
siege of Deeg, 291 , intercepts food supplies, 
297 

Mirza Najaf Khan, arrival at Delhi, 238 , a victim 
of Court intrigue, 242 , war with Marathas, 
248 and folloiving , regains his power, 251, 

251 n , first campaign against NaWal Smgh, 

252 . 1/1 ns the battle of Barsana, 266 ; cap- 
tures Agra, 269 , secret treatj with Shuja-ud- 
daulah, 272 , second campaign against the 
Jats. 274 , besieges Deeg 228 — 289 , gives 
protection to non-combatants, 299 , captures 
Deeg, 301 , subdues Rajah Bhup Singh, 306 , 
captures Ghausgarh, 309 , campaign against 
Rao Rajah Pratap Singh, 310 , interview with 
Pratap Singh, 314 , suffers a reverse at 
Lachmangarh, 315 , besieges Kuhmir, 317 , 
kindness to Ram Kishon, 318 , peace with 
Ranjit Smgh, 319 , last disease and death, 
321—322 


Nanda Jat, 46 
Narelah, 98 
Narnol, 72 

Naro Shankar, 130 ; 132 

Nawal Singh (Rajah), married, 74 , claims regency, 
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227 defeated by Maratbaa 232 peace with 
MaxnlKa* 236 difBcuJhes of 238 clemency 
to rebel* 241 ptzrsuit of M Madec, 246 
attach* Delhi 247 plans a campaign 252 
camp aitrprued by Muza Najaf 259 flight 
to Kotman 260 defeated at Banana 265 
rmtfortunea 271 provoke* another war 
273 besieged at Sonuhhar 274 entertain* 
Rahimdad 277 auatain* another defeat, 
280 death 282 character 283 
Ncku aiyar (pretender) 54 55n 
Nilkanth Nagar 57 
Nimmni 71 

Nizam ul mulk (Aaaf Jah Bahadur) 53 55 65 
Oxus (river) 6 332 
Palwal 2?8 

Panipat 137 140 143 145 168 

Parthujna 6 

Pathan 81 

Pcnia 23 

Peahawar 1 

Poller (Major) 269 

Pratap Smgh (Jat) aon of Badan Singh 61 predi 
lecbon for Islamic culture 63n 
Pratap Singh Nanika (Rao Rajah) a refugee at 
Bharatpur 205 aggressive pohey of 306 
311 conquers Mewat from Nawal Smgh 
313 mtemew ’with Muza Najaf 314 sur 
pnses the camp of Muza Najaf 315 recog 
nited a* Rajah of AHvar 316 
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Pratap Singh Kachhwah (Maharajah), suffers from 
aggressions of Rao Rajah, 314 , appeals for 
help to Muza Naj’af, 314n ; receives Raj-tilia, 
320n 

Prithvi Singh Kachhwah (Maharaj'ah), 275 

Pushkar, armed pilgrimate of Jawahir to, 202 — 208 

Qasim (Muhammad bin), 28, 29. 

Qasim (Mir), 145 , 193. 

Radandaz Khan, 38 

Rafi-ud-darjat, 54 

Rafl-ud-daulah, 54. 

Raghunath Rao, demands tribute from Suraj' Mai, 
88 , besieges Kuhmir, 89 ; returns from the 
first expedition, 96 , second expedition, 107 , 
war with Jawahir, 189 ; treaty 'with Jawahir, 
191 , hostile designs against the English and 
Jats, 200 

Rahimdad (Mulla), serves Mirza Najaf, 264 , be- 
sieges Kotman, 267 , captures Kama, 277 , 
joins Nawal Singh, 279 , cuts off the detach- 
ment of M Madec, 280 , treacherously seizes 
Deeg, 284 , expelled by Ranjit Singh, 285 , 
286n 

Rahmat Khan (Hafiz). 110; 119, 119n, 236, 251 

Rajaram Jat, 39, 40, 43 , 342 

Ramchander Ganesh, 228 , 235 

Ranjit Singh (Rajah), fights for regency, 227 , invites 
the Sikhs, 228 , plots with Marathas, 229 , 
secures Kuhmir, 236 , expels Rahimdad from 
Deeg, 285 , supplants Khen Singh, 286 , be- 
sieged at Deeg by Mirza Najaf, 290 , escapes 
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to Kuhnir 300 «tubbomne« of 306 re- 
newed ixttvity of 310 checked by 
fdamaduu 31! besieged at fCuhmir by 
Mirxa Najaf 317 flight to Bharatpur 316 
eubmita to Mtr^a Najaf 319 
Rates Singh (Rajah) early career 63 succeeds 
Jawahir 224 /^tes at Brindaban 225 
murdered 226 
Rewan 117 148 167 
Rohtak 3 21 22 148 167 

Rupa Jet 52 

Rupanand Gosain 224 225n 
Ruprnin Knlan pnesl pohbaan of Bharatpor 86 
106 113 130 goes to Smdhia and HoUcai 
134 advises Suraj Mai to fly from the camp 
of Bhao 135 beautifies Barsana 177n. 
Rustam Khan Afndi 61 6ln 

Saadat Khan (Zulfiqar Jang) 57 70 70n 71 — 73 
Sadathiva Rao (Bhao) instructions of the Peshwa 
to 123 fanabcal views of 124 ahenates 
Sutaj Mai 129 — 130 vandahsm of 131 
treacherous design to imprison Suraj Mai 
134 contemplates the deatruebon of Jal 
power 136 

Safdar Jang (Abul Mansur Khan) quarrel with 
Suraj Mah 79 seeks Suiaj Mai s help against 
the Ruhelas 81 crushes the Afghan con- 
federacy 83 civil war with Ghan ud-dm, 

85 joins a plot against the Marathas 93 
Sakala 12 14 

Sakkartal 111 174n 193 268 
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Snkas, 6 , 300 • 

Sanknr {SunuUknr), 27-4 ; 27An ; 111 

Snrdar Singh (Nnrukn), 07 . 68 

Sa>yicl Muhammad Khan (Scydo). 154 , 155 , 156 

Shah Alnm II (Cmpcror), 145. 194, 197, 212, 234. 388 

Shahdara, 153 , 175 

Shamshcr Bahadur, 100 . 141 

Sher Shah, 33, 34 

Shuja-ud-daulnh (Nawah), aceks wazirship, 109 , 
designs of Holkar against, llOn , joins Abdali, 
120 , secures the neutrality of Suraj Mai, 139 , 
enmity to Najib-ud-daulah, 145 , designs 
against the English, 193 , plots for the over- 
throw of Jawahir, 213 , sends help to NaXval 
Smgh, 268 , interview with Mirza Najaf, 270 , 
a treaty of partition of Ruhela territories with 
Mirza Najaf, 272 

Sikandrabad, 230, 274n, 277 

Sikhs, Jat element in, 2 , fanaticism of, 37 , fight with 
Abdali, 144 , projected union with the Jats, 
147 , alliance with Jawahir, 174 , help 
jawahir against Holkar, 186 , baffle the de- 
sign of Kachhwahs against Jawahir, 215 , take 
up the cause of Ranjit Smgh, 228 , alliance 
Vkuth Nawal Smgh, 252, 273 , burn the suburb 
of Delhi, 282 

Sindh. 1, 3, 24, 25. 147 
Smsani, 40 , 43 , 47 , 341 , 343 
Sitaram (Jat), 149n, 267, 267n, 268 
Sogar, 40 ; 40n , 341 

Somru (Sombre) enters the service of Jawahir, 180 , 
bravery in the battle of Maonda, 21 On , takes 
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pnrt in t)ic battle of Govardlinn 233 nasist* 
at tbe fiegc of Delhi 249 tales part ra the 
battle of Barsana 265 deserti the iervice of 
Nawal Singh 271 aervea m the Mugal army 
276 276n dutinguiahea hunaelf at the siege 
of Decg 297 bombarda the atadal of Deeg 
302 

SonJch 231 341 

Suraj Mai bard of Bundi 69 2I0n 

Snraj Mai (Rajah) physical featurea 64 character 
65 helps lahwan Singh 66 defeats Malhar 
at Bagru 69 defeats Zulfiqar Jang 74 ag 
gresaive views of 77 quarrels with Safdar 
Jang 79 marches against the Ruhelaa 60 
occupies Farrukhabad 61 his part m the 
av3 war 85 86 war Vnth P^hunath Rao 
90 confederacy against Marathas 92 bafflet 
Marathas 94 aUiance ^vith Glum uddm 
97 alhance with Marathas 108 avoids 
shelter to Marathas and Mughal fugitives 
114 adheres to the Maratha cause 116 
diplomaPc tussle with Abdah 120 meets 
Bhao 124 hii advice to Bhao 125 differ 
ence with Bhao 131 flies from Maratha 
camp 135 males peace with Abdah 136 
hospitalrty to Maratha fugihves 141 cr^ptures 
Agra 143 conquers Hnnana 148 contem- 
plates attack upon Delhi 149 war with 
Najib-ud-daulah 15J death of Sura] Mai 152 
153 his misgiving about Jawahir 164 tem 
tory and revenue 167 — 168 army 109 
bmichngs at Deeg 289 
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Tagn, 22 ♦ 

Taj Muhammad FChan, 255 
Tcj* Ram (Katnn), 90 
TTiun, 52, 59. 

Til Pat. 38 ; 39. 

Timur (Amir) 33 
Tomavati, 208 

Tughlaqabad, 138, 252n, 253n. 

Tuhoji Holkar. 228. 235. 239. 247, 250 

I 

Umrao Gir, 189 
Udaynala, 192. 

Vaer (sec under Wair) 

Visaji Pandit, 228 , 235 

Wair, 64 ; 182 , 182n , 183 , 185 , 341 
Wend el, F Xavier, 357. 

Yadava (Yadu), the alleged descent of the Jats from, 
18 , Sujata branch of, 19 , legendary history 
of, 331 and following 

Yaqub Ah Khan, 150 . 151n . 156 , 157 
Yuechi, 6 , 330 

Zabita Khan, son of Najib-ud-daulah, 151, 177, 178, 
^236n , attacked by the Marathas, 247 , alliance 
with Jats and Marathas, 248 , hostile designs 
of Mirza Najaf, 272n , alliance with the Sikhs, 
282 , war with the imperialists, 309 , conciliat- 
ed by Mirza Najaf, 316 
Zulkaran, 58 
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II 
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14 for the English 

read 

English 
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217 1 

10 ,, traditions 
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tradition 
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221 .. 

26 ,, b> means 
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by no means 
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13 ,, etiquette 
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222 .. 
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of the very 
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256 .. 
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awful 
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of the native 
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267 .. 

22 ,, in course 
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m the course 
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SHER SHAH 

A criikaj gtuiJg hoed on original tovreti 
BY 

K. QANUNGO Ha 

464 pp One foil IlIoHrmilon 4 

SKer SKaS U crtfe of tt« wotU • wmtKka to trliocn Hutory 
haa not done hutke. tKe %orId hai beon content 

to take SKet Sbab aa pottr^red In the few tranalatcd cxtraeta 
pfwj In 01krt tnd Dowfon Of KwJahte. ^ Afy t**h h** hoes 
to reek of? the aotircea on Shea Shah — p rimary tecocdaiy and 
tKhd-rate withoQt any omlarioc to etody them In the original 
Peraian trxti and then to te«mrtnicl the Ufe-atery of Sher 
Shah on a freah original and ^ cahanathre tMaia. 

The leaalt of thH original rtndy o( Sher Shah haa been to 
place hli character In a new light and fix Kla fame on the haab 
of conoete end weDeiaceTtalned facta and to ce rreet the bmti* 
merahle mltlakea ahont hte life and Into which my 

predeoetrort writing g e ner a l Matorica had fallen. I hare glrcn 
the reagent and eridcoco for any exmehialofta. ** P r ofeaa er 
Jadonath Sarkar placed at my dUpoaal all the materlali collect 
ed In hb aplendld llhrmry rich In rare Peraian MSS boofci el 
refarecce learned looroala map# and gazetteaia He haa rood 
ihb book In MS and In proof ** (Aothoi a Foreword ) 

?n addfrion to nine chaptei* cm the hirtory of Sher Shah 
from hh hirth to death two chaptm a« debated to an eathaoa- 
tiro ebadr of hb Inatrocttona and eo mpai bon of them with 
Akhaj a (60 pag«) and hb character (20 pagw) There b abo 

» Ml Md oMoJ lilUloiiiwtj »2 P.BCT) oo Ptrtm 

EOTr?>«Ii d)0 mtjert. 


M C SABKAR fc SONS 
90/2 HatrUon Rood CJmsttm 



OPINIONS ON SHER SHAH 

ir Fo'tcr, C I c — ‘*1 am fn\ournbly impressed by the 
olumc The author has c\ identic caught the spint of 
patient rescarcJi and scrupulous impartiality, and I congratulate 
Prof Jndunath Sarhnr on hn\ing found so apt and able 
a disciple 

IP CrooJ^c, ICS — “You have succeeded m satisfactorily 
clearing up what has hitherto been one of the most obscure 
periods m the history’ of India, and the work does great credit 
to jour learning and induslr} 

Editor, Modem Rcotcu) — “It is on excellent work 
Mr Qnnungo has gi\en us a correct idea of everything which 
Akbnr owed to the constructne statesmanship and the 
administrative genius of Sher Shah In this his first ssork, 
the author has displavcd such grasp of his subject, such a 
severely critical historical spirit, and such sense of proportion, 
— in one word, given evidence of such maturity of powers, 
that we maj well hope that what he may accomplish m his 
maturer years will be hailed as the work of a master-builder " 

Calcutta Rctitcw — “At Inst the forgotten Afghan ruler has 
come into his own, and this is entirely due to Mr Qanungo’s 
efforts The uniformly high standard of Mr Qanungo*8 

work He has read and studied with care the various Persian 
authorities dealing with the period ” 

H Beoendge — “This is a careful and well-written life of 
the famous Afghan ruler of India m the 16th century It is a 
cheerful evidence that the spirit of research is abroad among 
the Bengalees and that the East is no longer to be put off 
-with rhetoric and exaggeration 

Prof Kalika-ranjan has executed his task with great labour 
and thoroughness, and he has told us much that is not generally 
known ” (J R A S) 

Sir R C Temple — “I started to review Prof Qanungo’s 
ndfnirable Sher Shah, but it ended in my writing for the 
Indian Antiquary a resume of that remarkable man’s career 
liased on the latest researches for which we all owe so much 
to the younger Professor It will appear sometime during 
the course of this year 



THe mcrtocrapK on Sbet Shah ugffotU to me the w*at 
of almlfax mooogr*;^ bued on origloa] documeoU on at 
leaat iKiee rctnukable roler* of the caiUcr N^oslfm <la}ps hi 
DctbV—AIauddlo MiUji Fenn Shah TnghUg aiid Skaodcr 
1 «i)le to »ogge^ iKit ymi tom on yooi poplla to atndy 
men aod to prodoce monognph* on tbem of tbe aame 
as that ao weT! done hy Prof Qanimgo to 

; SartarJ 
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The n»<»J>otTjph co Shw SKeb to me th 

o/ tfmilki pwnoiparf^ on 6tlfia*l docxuntalM 

lcju4 ihrte remarluUe nilm oi the cairlkT M’aiUm d 
De)h^Aliu{]dJa KiiUi) FrroxSluh TogbhK] umJ Sikasde 
I xtltc (0 (Dnost thu >-oti (imi oajrotir popiLi to ttiul) 
totD and to produce monocraphe oo them of the cam' 
aa that co >re)J done by Prof Qammso ^ [!-««« to 

i Saikar { 




